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M  DCC  XL. 


T  O  A 

CERTAIN  GENTLEMAN. 


SIR, 

E  C  A  U  S  E  I  know  it  would  give  you 
lefs  Concern,  to  find  your  Name  in 
an  impertinent  Satyr,  than  before  the 
daintieft  Dedication  of  a  modern  Au¬ 
thor,  I  conceal  it. 

Let  me  talk  never  fo  idly  to  you,  this 
way;  you  are,  at  leaft ,  under  no  neceflity  of 
taking  it  to  yourfelf :  Nor  when  I  boaft  of  your 
Favours,  need  you  blufh  to  have  beftow’d  them. 
Or  I  may  now  give  you  all  the  Attributes,  that 
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raife  a  wife,  and  good-natur’d  Man,  to  Efteem, 
and  Happinels,  and  not  be  cenfured  as  a  Flat¬ 
terer  by  nay  own,  or  your  Enemies.  —  I  place 
my  own  firll;  becaufe  as  they  are  the  greater 
Number,  I  am  afraid  of  not  paying  the  greater 
Relpe£t  to  them.  Y ours,  if  fuch  there  are,  I 
imagine  are  too  well-bred  to  declare  themfelves : 
But  as  there  is  no  Hazard,  or  vilible  Terror,  in 
an  Attack,  upon  my  defencelels  Station,  my 
Cenfurers  have  generally  been  Perfons  of  an  in¬ 
trepid  Sincerity.  Having  therefore  fhut  the  Door 
againft  them,  while  I  am  thus  privately  addreF 
ling  you,  I  have  little  to  apprehend,  from  either 
of  them. 

Under  this  Shelter,  then,  I  may  fafely  tell 
you,  That  the  greateft  Encouragement,  I  have 
had  to  publilh  this  Work,  has  rifen  from  the  fe- 
veral  Hours  of  Patience  you  have  lent  me,  at 
the  Reading  it.  It  is  true,  I  took  the  Advan¬ 
tage  of  your  Leifure,  in  the  Country,  where 
moderate  Matters  ferve  for  Amufement ;  and 
there  indeed,  how  far  your  Good-nature,  for  an 
old  Acquaintance,  or  your  Relu&ance  to  put  the 
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Vanity  of  an  Author  out  of  countenance,  may 
have  carried  you,  I  cannot  be  fure ;  and  yet  Ap¬ 
pearances  give  me  ftronger  Hopes :  For  was  not 
the  Complaifance  of  a  whole  Evening’s  Atten¬ 
tion,  as  much  as  an  Author  of  more  Importance 
ought  to  have  expected  ?  Why  then  was  I  de- 
fired  the  next  Day,  to  give  you  a  fecond  Lec¬ 
ture?  Or  why  was  I  kept  a  third  Day,  with 
you,  to  tell  you  more  of  the  fame  Story?  If 
thefe  Circumftances  have  made  me  vain,  lhall 
I  fay,  Sir,  you  are  accountable  for  them  ?  No, 
Sir,  I  will  rather  fo  far  flatter  myfelf,  as  to  fup- 
pofe  it  poflible,  That  your  having  been  a  Lover 
of  the  Stage  (and  one  of  thofe  few  good  Judges, 
who  know  the  Ufe,  and  Value  of  it,  under  a 
right  Regulation)  might  incline  you  to  think 
fo  copious  an  Account  of  it  a  lefs  tedious  Amufe- 
ment,  than  it  may  naturally  be,  to  others  of  dif¬ 
ferent  good  Senfe,  who  may  have  lefs  Concern, 
or  Tafte  for  it.  But  be  all  this  as  it  may;  the 
Brat  is  now  born,  and  rather,  than  fee  it  ftarve, 
upon  the  Bare  Parifh  Provifion,  I  chufe  thus 
clandeftinely,  to  drop  it  at  your  Door,  that  it 

may 
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may  exercife  One  of  your  Many  Virtues,  your 
Charity,  in  fupporting  it. 

If  the  World  were  to  know,  into  whole 
Hands  I  have  thrown  it,  their  Regard  to  its 
Patron  might  incline  them,  to  treat  it  as  One 
of  his  Family :  But  in  the  Confcioufnefs  of  what 
I  am,  I  chufe  not,  Sir,  to  fay  who  You  are. 
If  your  Equal,  in  Rank,  were  to  do  publick 
Juftice  to  your  Character,  then  indeed,  the  Con¬ 
cealment  of  your  Name  might  be  an  unnecef- 
fary  Diffidence:  But  am  I,  Sir,  of  Confequence 

enough,  in  any  Guife,  to  do  Honour  to  Mr. - ? 

were  I  to  fet  him,  in  the  moll  laudable  Lights, 
that  Truth,  and  good  Senfe  could  give  him,  or 
his  own  Likenefs  would  require;  my  officious 
Mite  would  be  loft  in  that  general  Efteem, 
and  Regard,  which  People  of  the  firft  Confe¬ 
quence,  even  of  different  Parties,  have  a  Plea- 
lure,  in  paying  him.  Encomiums  to  Superiors, 
from  Authors  of  lower  Life,  as  they  are  natu¬ 
rally  liable  to  Sufpicion,  can  add  very  little 
Luftre,  to  what  before  was  vifible  to  the  pub- 
lick  Eye :  Such  Offerings  (to  ufe  the  Stile  they 

are 
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are  generally  drefs’d  in)  like  Pagan  Incenfe, 
evaporate,  on  the  Altar,  and  rather  gratify  the 
Prieft,  than  the  Deity. 

But  you,  Sir,  are  to  be  approach’d  in  Terms, 
within  the  Reach  of  common  Senfe:  The  ho- 
neft  Oblation  of  a  chearful  Heart,  is  as  much 
as  you  defxre,  or  I  am  able  to  bring  you:  A 
Heart,  that  has  juft  Senfe  enough,  to  mix  Re- 
fpedt,  with  Intimacy,  and  is  never  more  de¬ 
lighted,  than  when  your  rural  Hours  of  Lei- 
fure  admit  me,  with  all  my  laughing  Spirits, 
to  be  my  idle  felf,  and  in  the  whole  Day’s 
Pofleflion  of  you!  Then,  indeed,  I  have  Rea- 
fon  to  be  vain ;  I  am,  then,  diftinguifti’d,  by  a 
Pleafure  too  great,  to  be  conceal’d,  and  could 
almoft  pity  the  Man  of  graver  Merit,  that  dares 
not  receive  it,  with  the  fame  unguarded  Tran- 
fport!  This  Nakednefs  of  Temper  the  World 
may  place,'  in  what  Rank  of  Folly,  or  Weak- 
nefs  they  pleafe;  but  till  Wifdom,  can  give 
me  fomething,  that  will  make  me  more 
heartily  happy,  I  am  content,  to  be  gaz’d  at, 
as  I  am,  without  leflening  my  Refpect,  for 
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thofe,  whofe  Paffions  may  be  more  foberly  co¬ 
ver’d. 

Yet)  Sir5  will  I  not  deceive  you;  ’tis  not  the 
Luftre  of  your  publick  Merit)  the  Affluence  of 
your  Fortune)  your  high  Figure  in  Life}  nor 
thofe  honourable  Diftin£tionS)  which  you  had 
rather  deferve  than  be  told  of5  that  have  fo 
many  Years  made  my  plain  Heart  hang  after 
you :  Thefe  are  but  incidental  Ornaments)  that) 
’tis  true)  may  be  of  Service  to  you>  in  the 
World’s  Opinion;  and  though)  as  one  among 
the  Crowd)  I  may  rejoice)  that  Providence  has 
fo  defervedly  bellow’d  them;  yet  my  particular 
Attachment  has  rifen  from  a  meer  natural)  and 
more  engaging  Charm)  The  Agreeable  Compa¬ 
nion!  Nor  is  my  Vanity  half  fo  much  grati¬ 
fied)  in  the  Honour ,  as  my  Senfe  is  in  the  De¬ 
light  of  your  Society !  When  I  fee  you  lay  afide 
the  Advantages  of  Superiority)  and  by  your  own 
Chearfulnefs  of  Spirits)  call  out  all  that  Nature 
has  given  me  to  meet  them ;  then  ’tis  I  tafte 
you !  then  Life  runs  high !  I  defire !  I  poflels 
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Yet,  Sir,  in  this  diiiinguilh’d  Happinefs,  I  give 
not  up  my  farther  Share  of  that  Pleafure,  or  of 
that  Right  I  have  to  look  upon  you,  with  the 
publick  Eye,  and  to  join  in  the  general  Regard 
fo  unanimoufly  pay’d  to  that  uncommon  Vir¬ 
tue,  your  Integrity !  This,  Sir,  the  W orld  allows 
fo  confpicuous  a  Part  of  your  Character,  that, 
however  invidious  the  Merit,  neither  the  rude 
Licenfe  of  Detradtion,  nor  the  Prejudice  of 
Party,  has  ever,  once,  thrown  on  it  the  lead 
Impeachment,  or  Reproach.  This  is  that  com¬ 
manding  Power,  that  in  publick  Speaking,  makes 
you  heard  with  fuch  Attention !  This  it  is,  that 
difcourages,  and  keeps  Went  the  Infinuations  of 
Prejudice,  and  Sufpicion ;  and  almoft  renders 
your  Eloquence  an  unneceflary  Aid,  to  your 
AfFertions:  Even  your  Opponents,  confcious  of 
your  Integrity,  hear  you  rather  as  a  Witnefs,  than 
an  Orator —  But  this,  Sir,  is  drawing  you  too 
near  the  Light,  Integrity  is  too  particular  a  Vir¬ 
tue  to  be  cover’d  with  a  general  Application. 
Let  me  therefore  only  talk  to  you,  as  at  Ttifcu- 
lum  (for  fo  I  will  call  that  fweet  Retreat,  which 
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your  own  Hands  have  rais’d)  where  like  the 
fam’d  Orator  of  old,  when  publick  Cares  per¬ 
mit,  you  pafs  fo  many  rational,  unbending 
Hours :  There !  and  at  fuch  Times,  to  have  been 
admitted,  ftill  plays  in  my  Memory,  more  like 
a  fictitious,  than  a  real  Enjoyment !  How  many 
golden  Evenings,  in  that  Theatrical  Paradife  of 
water’d  Lawns,  and  hanging  Groves,  have  I 
walk’d,  and  prated  down  the  Sun,  in  focial 
Happinefs !  Whether  the  Retreat  of  Cicero,  in 
Coft,  Magnificence,  or  curious  Luxury  of  Anti¬ 
quities,  might  not  out-blaze  the  Jimplex  Mun- 
ditiis,  the  model!  Ornaments  of  your  Villa,  is  not 
within  my  reading  to  determine :  But  that  the 
united  Power  of  Nature,  Art,  or  Elegance  of 
Tafte,  could  have  thrown  fo  many  varied  Ob¬ 
jects,  into  a  more  delightful  Harmony,  is  be¬ 
yond  my  Conception. 

When  I  confider  you,  in  this  View,  and  as 
the  Gentleman  of  Eminence,  furrounded  with 
the  general  Benevolence  of  Mankind ;  I  rejoice. 
Sir,  for  you,  and  for  myfelf;  to  fee  Ton,  in  this 
particular  Light  of  Merit,  and  myfelf,  fome- 
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times,  admitted  to  my  more  than  equal  Share  of 

you. 

If  this  Apology  for  my  paft  Life  difcourages 
you  not,  from  holding  me,  in  your  ufual  Fa¬ 
vour,  let  me  quit  this  greater  Stage,  the  World, 
whenever  I  may,  I  fhall  think  This  the  beft-adted 
Part  of  any  I  have  undertaken,  fince  you  firft 
condefcended  to  laugh  with, 


SIR , 

Tour  mojl  obedient, 

mojl  obliged,  and 

mofi  humble  Servant, 

Novemb.  6, 
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Colley  Cibber, 
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CHAP.  I. 

The  Introduction.  The  Author  s  Birth .  V arious  Fortune  at  School. 
Not  UKd  hy  thofe  he  lov’d  there.  Why.  A  JDigreffton  upon  Rail¬ 
lery.  The  Ufe  and  Abufe  of  it.  The  Comforts  of  Folly.  V unity 
of  Greatnefs.  Laughing ,  no  had  Philofophy . 


O  U  know,  Sir,  I  have  often  told  you,  that  one 
time  or  other  I  fhould  give  the  Publick  fome 
p  Memoirs  of  my  own  Life ;  at  which  you  have 
II  never  fail’d  to  laugh,  like  a  Friend,  without 
|  faying  a  word  to  difiuade  me  from  it;  com 
eluding,  I  fuppofe,  that  fuch  a  wild  Thought 
could  not  poffibly  require  a  ferious  Anfwer.  But  you  fee  I 
was  in  earned:.  And  now  you  will  fay,  the  World  will  find 
me,  under  my  own  Hand,  a  weaker  Man  than  perhaps  I 
may  have  pafs’d  for,  even  among  my  Enemies.  —  With 
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all  my  Heart!  my  Enemies  will  then  read  me  with  Pleafure, 
and  you,  perhaps,  with  Envy,  when  you  find  that  Follies, 
without  the  Reproach  of  Guilt  upon  them,  are  not  incon- 

fiflent  with  Happinefs. - But  why  make  my  Follies  pub- 

lick?  Why  not?  I  have  pafs’d  my  Time  very  pleafantly  with 
them,  and  I  don’t  recollect  that  they  have  ever  been  hurt¬ 
ful  to  any  other  Man  living.  Even  admitting  they  were 
injudicioufly  chofen,  would  it  not  be  Vanity  in  me  to  take 
Shame  to  myfelf  for  not  being  found  a  Wife  Man  ?  Really,  Sir, 
my  Appetites  were  in  too  much  hafie  to  be  happy,  to  throw 
away  my  Time  in  purfuit  of  a  Name  I  was  fure  I  could  never 
arrive  at. 

Now  the  Follies  I  frankly  confefs,  I  look  upon  as,  in  fome 
me  a  fure,  difcharged ;  while  thofe  I  conceal  are  ftill  keeping  the 
Account  open  between  me  and  my  Confcience.  To  me  the 
Fatigue  of  being  upon  a  continual  Guard  to  hide  them,  is 
more  than  the  Reputation  of  being  without  them  can  repay. 
If  this  be  Weaknefs,  defendit  numerus ,  I  have  fuch  comforta¬ 
ble  Numbers  on  my  fide,  that  were  all  Men  to  blufh,  that  are 
not  Wife,  I  am  afraid,  in  Ten,  Nine  Parts  of  the  World  ought 
to  be  out  of  Countenance :  But  fince  that  fort  of  Modefiy  is 
what  they  don’t  care  to  come  into,  why  fhould  I  be  afraid  of 
being  flar’d  at,  for  not  being  particular  ?  Or  if  the  Particularity 
lies  in  owning  my  Weaknefs,  will  my  wifefl  Reader  be  fo  inhu¬ 
man  as  not  to  pardon  it  ?  But  if  there  fhould  be  fuch  a  one, 
let  me,  at  lead,  beg  him  to  {hew  me  that  flrange  Man,  who  is 
perfect !  Is  any  one  more  unhappy,  more  ridiculous,  than  he 
who  is  always  labouring  to  be  thought  fo,  or  that  is  impatient, 
when  he  is  not  thought  fo  ?  Having  brought  myfelf  to  be  eafy, 
under  whatever  the  World  may  fay  of  my  Undertaking,  you 
may  flill  ask  me,  why  I  give  myfelf  all  this  trouble  ?  Is  it  for 
Fame,  or  Profit  to  myfelf,  or  Ufe  or  Delight  to  others  ?  For  all 
thefe  Confiderations  I  have  neither  Fondnefs  nor  Indifference :  If 
I  obtain  none  of  them,  the  Amufement,  at  worfl^  will  be  a  Re- 
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ward  that  muft  conftantly  go  along  with  the  Labour.  But  be¬ 
hind  all  this,  there  is  fomething  inwardly  inciting,  which  I  can 
not  exprefs  in  few  Words ;  I  muft  therefore  a  little  make  bold 
with  your  Patience. 

A  Man  who  has  pafs’d  above  Forty  Years  of  his  Life  upon  a 
Theatre,  where  he  has  never  appear’d  to  be  Himfelf,  may  have 
naturally  excited  the  Curiofity  of  his  Spectators  to  know  what 
he  really  was,  when  in  no  body’s  Shape  but  his  own ;  and  whe¬ 
ther  he,  who  by  his  Profeffion  had  fo  long  been  ridiculing  his 
Benefactors,  might  not,  when  the  Coat  of  his  Profeflion  was 
off,  deferve  to  be  laugh’d  at  himfelf;  or  from  his  being,  often 
feen  in,  the  moft  flagrant,  and  immoral  Characters ;  whether  he 
might  not  fee  as  great  a  Rogue,  when  he  look’d  into  the  Glafs 
himfelf,  as  when  he  held  it  to  others. 

It  was,  doubtlefs,  from  a  Suppofition  that  this  fort  of  Curio- 
ftty  wou’d  compenfate  their  Labours,  that  fo  many  hafty  Writers 
have  been  encourag’d  to  publifh  the  Lives  of  the  late  Mrs.  Old- 
field. ,  Mr.  Wilks ,  and  Mr.  Booths  in  lefs  time  after  their  Deaths 
than  one  cou’d  fuppofe  it  coft  to  tranferibe  them. 

Now,  Sir,  when  my  Time  comes,  left  they  fliou’d  think  it 
worth  while  to  handle  my  Memory  with  the  fame  Freedom,  I 
am  willing  to  prevent  its  being  fo  odly  befmear’d  (or  at  beft  but 
flatly  white-wafh’d)  by  taking  upon  me  to  give  the  Publick 
This,  as  true  a  Picture  of  myfelf  as  natural  Vanity  will  permit 
me  to  draw :  For,  to  promife  you  that  I  fhall  never  be  vain, 
were  a  Promife  that,  like  a  Looking-glafs  too  large,  might  break 
itfelf  in  the  making :  Nor  am  I  fure  I  ought  wholly  to  avoid 
that  Imputation,  becaufe  if  Vanity  be  one  of  my  natural  Fea¬ 
tures,  the  Portrait  wou’d  not  be  like  me  without  it.  In  a  Word, 
I  may  palliate,  and  foften,  as  much  as  I  pleafe ;  but,  upon  an 
honeft  Examination  of  my  Heart,  I  am  afraid  the  fame  Vanity 
which  makes  even  homely  People  employ  Painters  to  preferve  a 
flattering  Record  of  their  Perfons,  has  feduced  me  to  print  off 
this  Chiaro  Ofcuro  of  my  Mind. 
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And  when  I  have  done  it,  you  may  reafonably  ask  me,  of 
what  Importance  can  the  Hiftory  of  my  private  Life  be  to  the 
Publick  ?  To  this,  indeed,  I  can  only  make  you  a  ludicrous 
Anfwer,  which  is,  That  the  Publick  very  well  knows,  my  Life 
has  not  been  a  private  one ;  that  I  have  been  employ’d  in  their 
Service,  ever  fince  many  of  their  Grandfathers  were  young  Men ; 
And  tho’  I  have  voluntarily  laid  down  my  Pod,  they  have  a  fort 
of  Right  to  enquire  into  my  Conduct,  (for  which  they  have  fo 
well  paid  me)  and  to  call  for  the  Account  of  it,  during  my 
Share  of  Adminifcration  in  the  State  of  the  Theatre.  This  Work, 
therefore,  which,  I  hope,  they  will  not  expert  a  Man  of  my 
hafty  Head  fhou’d  confine  to  any  regular  Method :  (For  I  fhall 
make  no  fcruple  of  leaving  my  Hiftory,  when  I  think  a  Bigref- 
fion  may  make  it  lighter,  for  my  Reader’s  Digeftion.)  This 
Work,  I  fay,  fhall  not  only  contain  the  various  Impreftions  of 
my  Mind,  (as  in  Louis  the  Fourteenth  his  Cabinet  you  have  feen 
the  growing  Medals  of  his  Perfon  from  Infancy  to  Old  Age,) 
but  fhall  likewife  include  with  them  the  Theatrical  Hiftory  of  my 
Own  Time ,  from  my  firft  Appearance  on  the  Stage  to  my  iaft 
Fxit. 

If  then  what  I  fhall  advance  on  that  Head,  may  any  ways  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  Prosperity  or  Improvement  of  the  Stage  in  being, 
the  Publick  muft  of  confequence  have  a  Share  in  its  Utility. 

This,  Sir,  is  the  beft  Apology  I  can  make  for  being  my  own 
Biographer.  Give  me  leave  therefore  to  open  the  firft  Scene  of 
my  Life,  from  the  very  Day  I  came  into  it ;  and  tho’  (confider- 
ing  my  Profeffion)  I  have  no  reafon  to  be  alham’d  of  my  Ori¬ 
ginal  ;  yet  I  am  afraid  a  plain  dry  Account  of  it,  will  fcarce 
admit  of  a  better  Excufe  than  what  my  Brother  Bays  makes  for 
Prince  Prettyman  in  the  Rehearfal ,  viz.  I  only  do  it ,  for  fear  I 
floould  be  thought  to  be  ?io  body  s  Son  at  all ;  for  if  I  have  led  a 
worthlels  Life,  the  Weight  of  my  Pedigree  will  not  add  an 
Ounce  to  my  intrinfic  Value.  But  be  the  Inference  what  it  will, 
the  fimple  Truth  is  this. 
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I  was  born  in  London,  on  the  6th  of  November  1671,  in 
Southampton- Street,  facing  Southampton  - Houfe.  My  Father, 
Caius  Gabriel  Cibber,  was  a  Native  of  Holjlein ,  who  came  into 
"England  fome  time  before  the  Redoration  of  King  Charles  II. 
to  follow  his  Profedlon,  which  was  that  of  a  Statuary,  &c. 
The  Bajfo  Relievo  on  the  Pededal  of  the  Great  Column  in  the 
City,  and  the  two  Figures  of  the  Lunaticks,  the  Raving  and 
the  Melancholy ,  over  the  Gates  of  Bethlehem-Hofpital ,  are  no  ill 
Monuments  of  his  Fame  as  an  Artid.  My  Mother  was  the 
Daughter  of  William  Colley ,  Efq;  of  a  very  ancient  Family  of 
Glaifton  in  Rutlandfhire ,  where  (lie  was  born.  My  Mother’s 
Brother,  Edvoard  Colley,  Efq;  (who  gave  me  my  Chridian  Name) 
being  the  lad  Fleir  Male  of  it,  the  Family  is  now  extincd.  I 
fhall  only  add,  that  in  Wrights  Hidory  of  Rutla?/idjhire ,  pub- 
lifh’d  in  1684,  the  Colleys  are  recorded  as  Sheriffs  and  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament  from  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  latter 
end  of  Charles  I.  in  whofe  Caufe  chiedy  Sir  Antony  Colley ,  my 
Mother’s  Grandfather,  funk  his  Edate  from  Three  Thoufand  to 
about  Three  Hundred  per  Annum. 

In  the  Year  1682,  at  little  more  than  ten  Years  of  Age,  I 
was  fent  to  the  Free-School  of  Grantham  in  Eincolnfhire,  where 

0 

I  daid  till  I  got  through  it,  from  the  lowed  Form  to  the  upper- 
mod.  And  fuch  Learning  as  that  School  could  give  me,  is  the 
mod  I  pretend  to  (which,  tho’  I  have  not  utterly  forgot,  I  can 
not  fay  I  have  much  improv’d  by  Study)  but  even  there  I  re¬ 
member  I  was  the  fame  inconiident  Creature  I  have  been  ever 
dnee !  always  in  full  Spirits,  in  fome  fmall  Capacity  to  do  right, 
but  in  a  more  frequent  Aiacrity  to  do  wrong ;  and  confequent- 
ly  often  under  a  worfe  Character  than  I  wholly  deferv’d  :  A 
giddy  Negligence  abways  poffefs’d  me,  and  fo  much,  that  I  re¬ 
member  I  was  once  whip’d  for  my  Theme,  tho’  my  Mader  told 
me,  at  the  fame  time,  what  was  good  of  it  was  better  than  any 
Boy’s  in  the  Form.  And  (whatever  Shame  it  may  be  to  own  it) 

I  have  obferv’d  the  fame  odd  Fate  has  frequently  attended  the 
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courfe  of  my  later  Conduct  in  Life.  The  unskilful  opennefs,  or 
in  plain  Terms,  the  Indifcretion  I  have  always  aded  with  from 
my  Youth,  has  drawn  more  ill-will  towards  me,  than  Men  of 
worfe  Morals  and  more  Wit  might  have  met  with.  My  Igno¬ 
rance,  and  want  of  Jealoufy  of  Mankind  has  been  fo  ftrong,  that 
it  is  with  Reludance  I  even  yet  believe  any  Perfon,  I  am  acquaint¬ 
ed  with,  can  be  capable  of  Envy,  Malice,  or  Ingratitude :  And 
to  fhew  you  what  a  Mortification  it  was  to  me,  in  my  very  boyifh 
Days,  to  find  my  felf  miflaken,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you  a 
School  Storv. 

A  great  Boy,  near  the  Head  taller  than  my  felf,  in  fome  wran¬ 
gle  at  play  had  infulted  me ;  upon  which  I  was  fool-hardy  enough 
to  give  him  a  Box  on  the  Ear ;  the  Blow  was  fbon  return’d  with 
another,  that  brought  me  under  him,  and  at  his  Mercy.  Ano¬ 
ther  Lad,  whom  I  really  lov’d,  and  thought  a  good-natur’d  one, 
cry’d  out  with  fome  warmth,  to  my  Antagonifl  (while  I  was 
down)  Beat  him,  beat  him  foundly  !  This  fo  amaz’d  me,  that  I 
lofl  all  my  Spirits  to  refill,  and  burfl  into  Tears !  When  the  Fray 
was  over  I  took  my  Friend  afide,  and  ask’d  him,  How  he  came 
to  be  fo  earneflly  againfl  me?  To  which,  with  fome  glouting 
Confufion,  he  reply ’d,  Becaufe  you  are  always  jeering,  and  mak¬ 
ing  a  Jeff  of  me  to  every  Boy  in  the  School.  Many  a  Mifehief 
have  I  brought  upon  my  felf  by  the  fame  Folly  in  riper  Life. 
Whatever  Reafon  1  had  to  reproach  my  Companion’s  declaring 
againfl  me,  I  had  none  to  wonder  at  it,  while  I  was  fo  often  hurt¬ 
ing  him :  Thus  I  defer v’d  his  Enmity,  by  my  not  having  Senfe 
enough  to  know  I  had  hurt  him ;  and  he  hated  me,  becaufe  he 
had  not  Senfe  enough  to  know,  that  I  never  intended  to  hurt 
him. 

As  this  is  the  firff  remarkable  Error  of  my  Life  I  can  recoi¬ 
led:,  I  cannot  pafs  it  by  without  throwing  out  fome  farther  Re- 
fledions  upon  it ;  whether  flat  or  fpirited,  new  or  common,  falfe 
or  true,  right  or  wrong,  they  will  be  Bill  my  own,  and  confe- 
quently  like  me  ;  I  will  therefore  boldly  go  on  ;  for  I  am  only 
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oblig’d  to  give  you  my  own ,  and  not  a  good  Pidture,  to  fhew  as 
well  the  Weaknefs,  as  the  Strength  of  my  Underdanding.  It  is 
not  on  what  I  write,  but  on  my  Reader’s  Curioflty  I  relie  to  be 
read  through :  At  word:,  tho’  the  Impartial  may  be  tir’d,  the  111- 
natur’d  (no  fmall  number)  I  know  will  fee  the  bottom  of  me. 

What  I  obferv’d  then,  upon  my  having  undeflgnedly  provok’d 
my  School-Friend  into  an  Enemy,  is  a  common  Cafe  in  Society ; 
Errors  of  this  kind  often  four  the  Blood  of  Acquaintance  into  an 
inconceivable  Averflon,  where  it  is  little  fufpedted.  It  is  not 
enough  to  fay  of  your  Raillery,  that  you  intended  no  Offence; 
if  the  Perfon  you  offer  it  to  has  either  a  wrong  Head,  or  wants 
a  Capacity  to  make  that  didindlion,  it  may  have  the  fame  ef¬ 
fect  as  the  Intention  of  the  groffed  Injury  :  And  in  reality,  if  you 
know  his  Parts  are  too  flow  to  return  it  in  kind,  it  is  a  vain  and 
idle  Inhumanity,  and  fometimes  draws  the  Aggreflor  into  diffi¬ 
culties  not  eafily  got  out  of :  Or  to  give  the  Cafe  more  fcope, 
foppofe  your  Friend  may  have  a  paffive  Indulgence  for  your 
Mirth,  if  you  And  him  filent  at  it ;  tho’  you  were  as  intrepid  as 
Ctefar ,  there  can  be  no  Excufe  for  your  not  leaving  it  off.  When 
you  are  confcious  that  your  AntagoniA  can  give  as  well  as  take, 
then  indeed  the  fmarter  the  Hit  the  more  agreeable  the  Party  : 
A  Man  of  chearful  Senfe,  among  Friends  will  never  be  grave 
upon  an  Attack  of  this  kind,  but  rather  thank  you  that  you  have 
given  him  a  Right  to  be  even  with  you :  There  are  few  Men 
(tho’  they  may  be  MaAers  of  both)  that  on  fuch  occaflons  had 
not  rather  fliew  their  Parts  than  their  Courage,  and  the  Prefer¬ 
ence  is  juA;  a  Bull-Dog  may  have  one,  and  only  a  Man  can 
have  the  other.  Thus  it  happens,  that  in  the  coarfe  Merriment 
of  common  People,  when  the  JeA  begins  to  fwell  into  earned  ;  for 
want  of  this  Election  you  may  obferve,  he  that  has  lead  Wit  ge¬ 
nerally  gives  the  flrd  Blow.  Now,  as  among  the  better  fort,  a 
readinefs  of  Wit  is  not  alv/ays  a  Sign  of  intrinflck  Merit ;  fo  the 
want  of  that  readinefs  is  no  Reproach  to  a  Man  of  plain  Senfo 
and  Civility,  who  therefore  (methinks)  ffiould  never  have  thefe 

lengths 
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lengths  of  Liberty  taken  with  him.  Wit  there  becomes  abfurd, 
if  not  infolent ;  ill-natur’d  I  am  fure  it  is,  which  Imputation  a 
generous  Spirit  will  always  avoid,  for  the  fame  Realon  that  a  Man 
of  real  Honour  will  neyer  lend  a  Challenge  to  a  Cripple.  The 
inward  Wounds  that  are  given  by  the  inconliderate  Xnfults  of 
Wit,  to  thofe  that  want  it,  are  as  dangerous  as  thofe  given  by 
Oppr  efilon  to  Inferiors;  as  long  in  healing,  and  perhaps  never 
forgiven.  There  is  belides  (and  little  worle  than  this)  a  mutual 
Groffnels  in  Raillery,  that  fometimes  is  more  painful  to  the 
Hearers  that  are  not  concern'd  in  it,  than  to  the  Perfons  engag’d.  I 
have  feen  a  couple  of  thefe  clumly  Combatants  drub  one  another 
with  as  little  Manners  or  Mercy  as  if  they  had  two  Flails  in  their 
Hands ;  Children  at  play  with  Cale-knives  could  not  give  you 
more  Apprehenlion  of  their  doing  one  another  a  Mifchief.  And 
yet  when  the  Contefl  has  been  over,  the  Boobys  have  look’d  round 
them  for  Approbation,  and  upon  being  told  they  were  admirably 
well  match’d,  have  fat  down  (bedawb’d  as  they  were)  contented, 
at  making;  it  a  drawn  Battle.  After  all  that  I  have  faid,  there 
is  no  clearer  way  of  giving  Rules  for  Raillery  than  by  Example. 

There  are  two  Perfons  now  living,  who  tho’  very  different  in 
their  manner,  are,  as  far  as  my  judgment  reaches,  complete  Ma¬ 
ilers  of  it  ;  the  one  of  a  more  polite  and  extenlive  Imagination, 
the  other  of  a  Knowledge  more  clofely  ufeful  to  the  Bufinels  of 
Life:  The  one  gives  you  perpetual  Pieafure,  and  feems  always  to 
be  taking  it ;  the  other  feems  to  take  none,  till  his  Bufinels  is 
over,  and  then  gives  you  as  much  as  if  Pieafure  were  his  only 
Bufinefs.  The  one  enjoys  his  Fortune,  the  other  thinks  it  firff 
neceffary  to  make  it ;  though  that  he  will  enjoy  it  then,  I  cannot 
be  pofitive,  becaufe  when  a  Man  has  once  pick’d  up  more  than 
he  wants,  he  is  apt  to  think  it  a  Weaknefs  to  fuppofe  he  has 
enough.  But  as  I  don’t  remember  ever  to  have  feen  thefe  Gentle¬ 
men  in  the  fame  Company,  you  mull  give  me  leave  to  take  them 
feparately. 
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The  fir  ft  of  them,  then,  has  a  Title,  and—  no  matter  what; 
I  am  not  to  fpeak  of  the  great,  but  the  happy  part  of  his  Cha¬ 
racter,  and  in  this  one  tingle  light ;  not  of  his  being  an  illuftri- 
ous,  but  a  delightful  Companion. 

In  Converfation  he  is  feldom  fllent  but  when  he  is  attentive, 
nor  ever  fpeaks  without  exciting  the  Attention  of  others;  and 
tho’  no  Man  might  with  lefs  difpleafure  to  his  Hearers,  engrofs 
the  Talk  of  the  Company,  he  has  a  Patience  in  his  Vivacity  that 
chufes  to  divide  it,  and  rather  gives  more  Freedom  than  he  takes ; 
his  ffiarpeft  Replies  having  a  mixture  of  Politenefs  that  few  have 
the  command  of ;  his  Expreffion  is  eafy,  fhort,  and  clear ;  a  ftiff 
or  ftudy’d  Word  never  comes  from  him  ;  it  is  in  a  fimplicity  of 
Style  that  he  gives  the  higheft  Surprize,  and  his  Ideas  are  alv/ays 
adapted  to  the  Capacity  and  Tafte  of  the  Perlbn  he  fpeaks  to: 
Perhaps  you  will  underftand  me  better  if  I  give  you  a  particular 
Inftance  of  it.  A  Perfon  at  the  Univerfity,  who  from  being  a 
Man  of  Wit,  eafily  became  one  of  his  Acquaintance  there,  from 
that  Acquaintance  found  no  difficulty  in  being  made  one  of  his 
Chaplains:  This  Perfon  afterwards  leading  a  Life  that  did  no 
great  Honour  to  his  Cloth,  oblig’d  his  Patron  to  take,  fome  gentle 
notice  of  it ;  but  as  his  Patron  knew  the  Patient  was  fqueamiffi, 
he  was  induc’d  to  fweeten  the  Medicine  to  his  Tafte,  ’and  there¬ 
fore  with  a  fmile  of  good-humour  told  him,  that  if  to  the  many 
Vices  he  had  already,  he  would  give  himfelf  the  trouble  to  add 
one  more,  he  did  not  doubt  but  his  Reputation  might  ftili  be  fet 
up  again.  Sir  Crape ,  who  could  have  no  Averfion  to  fo  pleafant 
a  Dofe,  defiring  to  know  what  it  might  be,  was  anfwered,  Hy¬ 
pocrify ,  D  off  or ,  o?7ly  a  little  Hypocrify !  This  plain  Reply  can 
need  no  Comment ;  but  ex  pede  Herculem ,  he  is  every  where  pro¬ 
portionable.  I  think  I  have  heard  him  fince  fay,  the  Do&or 
thought  Hypocrify  fo  deteftable  a  Sin  that  he  dy’d  without  com¬ 
mitting  it.  In  a  word,  this  Gentleman  gives  Spirit  to  Society  the 
Moment  he  comes  into  it,  and  whenever  he  leaves  it,  they  who 
have  Bufinefs  have  then  leifure  to  go  about  it. 

C  Having 
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Having  often  had  the  Honour  to  be  my  felf  the  Butt  of  his 
Raillery,  I  mu  ft  own  I  have  receiv’d  more  Pleafure  from  his  lively 
manner  of  railing  the  Laugh  againft  me,  than  I  could  have  felt 
from  the  fmootheft  Battery  of  a  ferious  Civility.  Tho’  Wit  flows 
from  him  with  as  much  eafe  as  common  Senfe  from  another,  he 
is  fo  little  elated  with  the  Advantage  he  may  have  over  you,  that 
whenever  your  good  Fortune  gives  it  againft  him,  he  leems  more 
pleas’d  with  it  on  your  flde  than  his  own.  The  only  advantage 
he  makes  of  his  Superiority  of  Rank  is,  that  by  always  waving 
it  himfelf,  his  inferior  finds  he  is  under  the  greater  Obligation 
not  to  forget  it. 

When  the  Conduct  of  focial  Wit  is  under  fuch  Regulations, 
how  delightful  muft  thofe  Convivia,  thofe  Meals  of  Converfation 
be,  where  fuch  a  Member  prelides  ;  who  can  with  lo  much  eafe 
(as  Shakefpear  phrafes  it)  fet  the  Table  in  a  roar.  I  am  in  no  pain 
that  thefe  imperfect  Out-lines  will  be  apply ’d  to  the  Perlon  I 
mean,  becaufe  every  one  that  has  the  Happinefs  to  know  him, 
muft  know  how  much  more  in  this  particular  Attitude  is  want¬ 
ing  to  be  like  him. 

O 

The  other  Gentleman,  whofe  bare  Interjedlions  of  Laughter 
have  Humour  in  them,  is  lo  far  from  having  a  Title,  that  he 
has  loft  his  real  name,  which  fome  Years  ago  he  fuiTer’d  his 
Friends  to  railly  him  out  of ;  in  lieu  of  which  they  have  equipp’d 
him  with  one  they  thought  had  a  better  found  in  good  Company. 
He  is  the  firft  Man  of  fo  fociable  a  Spirit,  that  I  ever  knew  ca¬ 
pable  of  quitting  the  Allurements  of  Wit  and  Pleafure,  for  a 
ftrong  Application  to  Buftnefs;  in  his  Youth  (for  there  was  a 
Time  when  he  was  young)  he  fet  out  in  all  the  hey-day  Expences 
of  a  modilh  Man  of  Fortune;  but  finding  himlelf  over- weighted 
with  Appetites,  he  grew  reftiff,  kick’d  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
Courfe,  and  turn’d  his  Back  upon  his  Frolicks  abroad,  to  think 
of  improving  his  Eftate  at  home  :  In  order  to  which  he  clapt 
Collars  upon  his  Coach-horfes,  and  that  their  Mettle  might  not 
run  over  other  People,  he  ty’d  a  Plough  to  their  Tails,  which 
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tho*  it  might  give  them  a  more  flovenly  Air,  would  enable  him 
to  keep  them  fatter  in  a  foot  pace,  with  a  whiffling  Peafant  be- 
fide  them,  than  in  a  full  trot,  with  a  hot-headed  Coachman  be¬ 
hind  them.  In  thefe  unpolite  Amufements  he  has  laugh’d  like  a^ 
Rake,  and  look’d  about  him  like  a  Farmer  for  many  Years.  As 
his  Rank  and  Station  often  find  him  in  the  bed  Company,  his 
eafy  Humour,  whenever  he  is  called  to  it,  can  Pill  make  himfelf 
the  Fiddle  of  it. 

And  tho’  fome  fay,  he  looks  upon  the  Follies  of  the  World  like 
too  fevere  a  Philofopher,  yet  he  rather  chufes  to  laugh,  than  to 
grieve  at  them  ;  to  pals  his  time  therefore  more  eafily  in  it,  he 
often  endeavours  to  conceal  himfelf,  by  affirming  the  Air  and 
Tafte  of  a  Man  in  fafhion ;  fo  that  his  only  Uneafinefs  feems  to 
be,  that  he  can’t  quite  prevail  with  his  Friends  to  think  him  a 
worfe  Manager,  than  he  really  is ;  for  they  carry  their  Raillery  to 
fuch  a  height,  that  it  fometimes  riles  to  a  Charge  of  downright 
Avarice  againft  him.  Upon  which  head  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to 
be  more  merry  upon  him,  than  he  will  be  upon  himfelf.  Thus 
while  he  fets  that  Infirmity  in  a  pleafant  Light,  he  fo  difarms  your 
Prejudice  that,  if  he  has  it  not,  you  can’t  find  in  your  Heart  to 
wifh  he  were  without  it.  Whenever  he  is  attack’d  where  he 
feems  to  lie  lb  open,  if  his  Wit  happens  not  to  be  ready  for  you, 
he  receives  you  with  an  affenting  Laugh,  till  he  has  gain’d  time 
to  whet  it  fharp  enough  for  a  Reply,  which  feldom  turns  out  to 
his  difadvantage.  If  you  are  too  ftrong  for  him  (which  may  pof- 
fibly  happen  from  his  being  oblig’d  to  defend  the  weak  fide  of 
the  Queftion)  his  laft  Refburce  is  to  join  in  the  Laugh,  till  he  has 
got  himfelf  off  by  an  ironical  Applaufe  of  your  Superiority. 

If  I  were  capable  of  Envy,  what  I  have  obferv’d  of  this  Gen¬ 
tleman  would  certainly  incline  me  to  it ;  for  fure  to  get  through 
the  neceffary  Cares  of  Life,  with  a  Train  of  Pleafures  at  our 
Heels,  in  vain  calling  after  us,  to  give  a  conftant  Preference  to 
the  Bufinefs  of  the  Day,  and  yet  be  able  to  laugh  while  we  are 
about  it,  to  make  even  Society  the  fubfervient  Reward  of  it,  is  a 

C  2  State 
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State  of  Happinefs  which  the  graved:  Precepts  of  moral  Wifdom 
will  not  ealily  teach  us  to  exceed.  When  I  fpeak  of  Happinefs, 
I  go  no  higher  than  that  which  is  contain’d  in  the  World  we 
now  tread  upon  ;  and  when  I  fpeak  of  Laughter,  I  don’t  lim¬ 
ply  mean  that  which  every  Oaf  is  capable  of,  but  that  which 
has  its  fenlible  Motive  and  proper  Seafon,  which  is  not  more  li¬ 
mited  than  recommended  by  that  indulgent  Philofophy, 

Cum  ratione  infanire. 

When  I  look  into  my  prefent  Self,  and  afterwards  call  my  Eye 
round  all  my  Hopes,  I  don’t  fee  any  one  Purfuit  of  them  that 
fhou’d  fo  reafonably  rouze  me  out  of  a  Nod  in  my  Great  Chair, 
as  a  call  to  thole  agreeable  Parties  I  have  fometimes  the  Happi¬ 
nefs  to  mix  with,  where  I  always  affert  the  equal  Liberty  of 
leaving  them,  when  my  Spirits  have  done  their  bed:  with  them. 

Now,  Sir,  as  I  have  been  making  my  wa y  for  above  Forty 
Years  through  a  Crowd  of  Cares,  (all  which,  by  the  Favour  of 
Providence,  I  have  honeftly  got  rid  of)  is  it  a  time  of  Day  for 
me  to  leave  off  thefe  Fooleries,  and  to  let  up  a  new  Character  ? 
Can  it  be  worth  my  while  to  walfe  my  Spirits,  to  bake  my 
Blood,  with  ferious  Contemplations,  and  perhaps  impair  my 
Health,  in  the  fruitlefs  Study  of  advancing  myfelf  into  the  bet¬ 
ter  Opinion  of  thole  very  —  very  few  Wile  Men  that  are  as  old 
as  I  am  ?  No,  the  Part  1  have  a&ed  in  real  Life,  lhall  be  all  of 
a  piece. 

— —  Servetur  ad  imum , 

Qualis  ab  incepto  procejferit.  Hor. 

I  will  not  go  out  of  my  Character,  by  draining  to  be  wifer  than 
I  can  be,  or  by  being  more  affedledly  penlive  than  I  need  be  ; 
whatever  I  am,  Men  of  Senfe  will  know  me  to  be,  put  on  what 
Difguife  I  will ;  I  can  no  more  put  off  my  Follies,  than  my  Skin ; 

I  have  often  try’d,  but  they  Hick  too  dole  to  me;  nor  am  I  fure 
my  Friends  are  dilpleas’d  with  them ;  for,  belides  that  in  this 
Light  I  afford  them  frequent  matter  of  Mirth,  they  may  poffibly 
be  lefs  uneafy  at  their  own  Foibles,  when  they  have  fo  old  a  Pre¬ 
cedent 
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cedent  to  keep  them  in  countenance  :  Nay,  there  are  fome  frank 
enough  to  confefs,  they  envy  what  they  laugh  at;  [and  when  I 
have  feen  others,  whofe  Rank  and  fortune  have  laid  a  fort  of  Re- 
ftraint  upon  their  Liberty  of  plealing  their  Company,  by  plea- 

ling  themfelves,  I  have  faid  foftly  to  myfelf,  - - Well,  there  is 

fome  Advantage  in  having  neither  Rank  nor  Fortune !  Not  but 
there  are  among  them  a  third  Sort,  who  have  the  particular  Hap- 
pinefs  of  unbending  into  the  very  Wantonnefs  of  Good-humour, 
without  depreciating  their  Dignity :  He  that  is  not  Maher  of  that 
Freedom,  let  his  Condition  be  never  fo  exalted,  mu  ft  hill  want 
fomething  to  come  up  to  the  Happinels  of  his  Inferiors  who  en¬ 
joy  it.  If  Socrates  cou’d  take  pleafure  in  playing  at  Even  or  Odd 
with  his  Children,  or  Agefilaus  divert  himfelf  in  riding  the 
Hobby-horfe  with  them,  am  I  oblig’d  to  be  as  eminent  as  either 
of  them  before  I  am  as  frolickfome  ?  If  the  Emperor  Adria?j , 
near  his  death,  cou’d  play  with  his  very  Soul,  his  Animula ,  &c. 
and  regret  that  it  cou’d  be  no  longer  companionable ;  if  Grean- 
nefs,  at  the  fame  time,  was  not  the  Delight  he  was  fo  loth  to 
part  with,  fure  then  thefe  chearful  Amufements  I  am  contending 
for,  inuil  have  no  inconliderable  fhare  in  our  Happinefs;  he 
that  does  not  chufe  to  live  his  own  way,  fufFers  others  to  chufe 
for  him.  Give  me  the  Joy  I  always  took  in  the  End  of  an 
old  Song, 

My  Mind ,  my  Mind  is  a  Kingdom  to  me  ! 

If  I  can  pleafe  myfelf  with  my  own  Follies,  have  not  I  a  plen¬ 
tiful  Provilion  for  Life?  If  the  World  thinks  me  a  Triiler,  I 
don’t  delire  to  break  in  upon  their  Wifdom ;  let  them  call  me 
any  Fool,  but  an  Unchearful  one !  I  live  as  I  write ;  while  my 
Way  amules  me,  it’s  as  well  as  I  wifh  it;  when  another  writes 
better,  I  can  like  him  too,  tho’  he  fhou’d  not  like-  me.  Not 
our  great  Imitator  of  Elorace  himfelf  can  have  more  Pleafure  in 
writing  his  Verfes,  than  I  have  in  reading  them,  tho’  I  fome- 
times  find  myfelf  there  (as  Shalzefpear  terms  it)  difpraifingly  fpoken 
of;  If  he  is  a  little  free  with  me,  I  am  generally  in  good  com- 

pany. 
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pany,  he  is  as  blunt  with  my  Betters ;  To  that  even  here  I  might 
laugh  in  my  turn.  My  Superiors,  perhaps,  may  be  mended  by 
him ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  own  myfelf  incorrigible :  I  look  upon 
my  Follies  as  the  belt  part  of  my  Fortune,  and  am  more  con¬ 
cern’d  to  be  a  good  Husband  of  Them,  than  of  That ;  nor  do 
I  believe  1  fhall  ever  be  rhim’d  out  of  them.  And,  if  I  don’t 
miflake,  I  am  fupported  in  my  way  of  thinking  by  Horace  him- 
felf,  who,  in  excufe  of  a  loofe  Writer,  fays, 

Prcetulerim  fcriptor  delirusy  inerfque  videri , 

Hum  mea  deleSlent ,  mala  mey  aut  denique  f all  ant  y 
£%uam  fapere ,  et  ringi - - 

which,  to  fpeak  of  myfelf  as  a  loofe  Philolbpher,  I  have  thus 
ventur’d  to  imitate : 

Mey  while  my  laughing  Follies  caji  deceive , 

Blejl  in  the  dear  Delirium  let  me  livey 
Rather  than  wifely  know  my  W 'ants,  a?id  grieve . 

We  had  once  a  merry  Monarch  of  our  own,  who  thought  chear- 
fulnefs  fo  valuable  a  Bleffing,  that  he  would  have  quitted  one 
of  his  Kingdoms  where  he  cou’d  not  enjoy  it ;  where,  among 
many  other  hard  Conditions  they  had  ty’d  him  to,  his  fober 
Subjects  wou’d  not  fuffer  him  to  laugh  on  a  Sunday ;  and  tho’ 
this  might  not  be  the  avow’d  Caufe  of  his  Elopement,  I  am  not 
fure,  had  he  had  no  other,  that  this  alone  might  not  have  ferv’d 
his  turn;  at  lead,  he  has  my  hearty  Approbation  either  way;  for 
had  I  been  under  the  fame  Reflriblion,  tho’  my  flaying  were  to 
have  made  me  his  Succeffor,  I  fhou’d  rather  have  chofen  to  fol¬ 
low  him. 

How  far  his  Subjects  might  be  in  the  right,  is  not  my  Affair 
to  determine ;  perhaps  they  were  wifer  than  the  Frogs  in  the  Fa¬ 
ble,  and  rather  chofe  to  have  a  Log,  than  a  Stork  for  their  King; 
yet  I  hope  it  will  be  no  Offence  to  fay,  that  King  Log  himfelf 
mull  have  made  but  a  very  fimple  Figure  in  Hiflory, 

The  Man  who  chufes  never  to  laugh,  or  whofe  becalm’d  FaA 
fions  know  no  Motion,  feems  to  me  only  in  the  quiet  State  of 

a  green 
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a  green  Tree ;  he  vegetates,  ’tis  true,  but  (hall  we  fay  he  lives  ? 

Now,  Sir,  for  Amufement.  — —  Reader,  take  heed  !  for  I  find  a 
ftrong  impulfe  to  talk  impertinently ;  if  therefore  you  are  not  as 
fond  of  feeing,  as  I  am  of  {hewing  mylelf  in  all  my  Lights,  you 
may  turn  over  two  Leaves  together,  and  leave  what  follows  to 
thofe  who  have  more  Curiohty,  and  lels  to  do  with  their  Time, 
than  you  have. - As  I  was  faying  then,  let  us,  for  Amufe¬ 

ment,  advance  this,  or  any  other  Prince,  to  the  moft  glorious 
Throne,  mark  out  his  Empire  in  what  Clime  you  pleafe,  fix 
him  on  the  higheft  Pinnacle  of  unbounded  Power ;  and  in  that 
State  let  us  enquire  into  his  degree  of  Happinels ;  make  him  at 
once  the  Terror  and  the  Envy  of  his  Neighbours,  lend  his  Am¬ 
bition  out  to  War,  and  gratify  it  with  extended  Fame  and  Vic¬ 
tories;  bring  him  in  triumph  home,  with  great  unhappy  Cap¬ 
tives  behind  him,  through  the  Acclamations  of  his  People,  to  re¬ 
po  ffefs  his  Realms  in  Peace.  Well,  when  the  Duft  has  been 
brufht  from  his  Purple,  what  will  he  do  next  ?  Why,  this  en- 
vy’d  Monarch  (who,  we  will  allow  to  have  a  more  exalted  Mind 
than  to  be  delighted  with  the  trilling  Flatteries  of  a  congratula¬ 
ting  Circle)  will  chufe  to  retire,  I  prefume,  to  enjoy  in  private 
the  Contemplation  of  his  Glory  ;  an  Amufement,  you  will  fay, 
that  well  becomes  his  Station  1  But  there,  in  that  pleafmg  Ru¬ 
mination,  when  he  has  made  up  his  new  Account  of  Happinefs, 
how  much,  pray,  Will  be  added  to  the  Balance  more  than  as  it 
Rood  before  his  lafi:  Expedition?  From  what  one  Article  will 
the  Improvement  of  it  appear?  Will  it  arife  from  the  confcious 
Pride  of  having  done  his  weaker  Enemy  an  Injury  ?  Are  his 
Eyes  fo  dazzled  with  falfe  Glory,  that  he  thinks  it  a  lefs  Crime 
in  him  to  break  into  the  Palace  of  his  Princely  Neighbour,  be- 
caufe  he  gave  him  time  to  defend  it,  than  for  a  Subjed  feloni- 
oully  to  plunder  the  Houle  of  a  private  Man  ?  Or  is  the  Out¬ 
rage  of  Hunger  and  Neceflity  more  enormous  than  the  Ravage 
of  Ambition  ?  Let  us  even  fuppofe  the  wicked  Ulage  of  the 
World,  as  to  that  Point,  may  keep  his  Confcience  quiet ;  Rill, 

what 
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what  is  lie  to  do  with  the  infinite  Spoil  that  his  imperial  Rapine 
lias  brought  home  ?  Is  he  to  fit  down,  and  vainly  deck  him- 
felf  with  the  Jewels  which  he  has  plunder’d  from  the  Crown  of 
another,  whom  Self-defence  had  compell’d  to  oppofe  him  ?  No, 
let  us  not  debafe  his  Glory  into  fo  low  a  Weaknefs.  What  Ap¬ 
petite,  then,  are  thefe  fhining  Treafures  food  for  ?  Is  their  vafl 
Value  in  feeing  his  vulgar  Subjects  flare  at  them,  wife  Men 
.  fmile  at  them,  or  his  Children  play  with  them  ?  Or  can  the  new 
Extent  of  his  Dominions  add  a  Cubit  to  his  Happinefs  ?  Was  not 
his  Empire  wide  enough  before  to  do  good  in  ?  And  can  it  add  to 
his  Delight  that  now  no  Monarch  has  fuch  room  to  do  mifchief 
in  ?  But  farther ;  if  even  the  great  Auguftus ,  to  whole  Reign 
fuch  Praifes  are  given,  cou’d  not  enjoy  his  Days  of  Peace,  free 
from  the  Terrors  of  repeated  Confpiracies,  which  loft  him  more 
Quiet  to  fupprefs,  than  his  Ambition  coft  him  to  provoke  them. 
What  human  Eminence  is  fecure  ?  In  what  private  Cabinet  then 
muff  this  wondrous  Monarch  lock  up  his  Happinefs,  that  com¬ 
mon  Eyes  are  never  to  behold  it?  Is  it,  like  his  Perfon,  a  Pri- 
foner  to  its  own  Superiority  ?  Or  does  he  at  laft  poorly  place  it  in 
the  Triumph  of  his  injurious  Devaluations?  One  Moment’s 
Search  into  himfelf  will  plainly  fhew  him,  that  real  and  rea~ 
fonable  Happinefs  can  have  no  Exiftence  without  Innocence  and 
Liberty.  What  a  Mockery  is  Greatnefs  without  them  ?  How 
lonefbme  muft  be  the  Life  of  that  Monarch,  who,  while  he 
governs  only  by  being  fear’d,  is  reftrain’d  from  letting  down  his 
Grandeur  fometimes  to  forget  himfelf,  and  to  humanize  him 
into  the  Benevolence  and  Joy  of  Society  ?  To  throw  off  his  cum- 
berfome  Robe  of  Majefty  to  be  a  Man  without  Diiguife,  to  have 
a  fenfible  Tafte  of  Life  in  its  Simplicity,  till  he  confefs,  from  the 
fweet  Experience,  that  duke  eft  deftpere  in  loco ,  was  no  Fool’s 
Phiiofophy.  Or  if  the  gawdy  Charms  of  Pre-eminence  are  fo 
ftrong  that  they  leave  him  no  Sente  of  a  lefs  pompous,  tho’  a 
more  rational  Enjoyment,  none  fare  can  envy  him,  but  thofe 
who  are  the  Dupes  of  an  equally  fantailick  Ambition, 
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My  Imagination  is  quite  heated  and  fatigued,  in  dreffing  up 
this  Phantome  of  Felicity  ;  but  I  hope  it  has  not  made  me  fo 
far  mifunderdood,  as  not  to  have  allow’d,  that  in  all  the  Difpen- 
fations  of  Providence,  the  Exercife  of  a  great  and  virtuous  Mind 
is  the  moft  elevated  State  of  Happinefs :  No,  Sir,  I  am  not  for 
fetting  up  Gaiety  againd  Wifdom;  nor  for  preferring  the  Man  of 
Pleafure  to  the  Philofopher;  but  for  fhewing,  that  the  Wifed,  cr 
Greated  Man,  is  very  near  an  unhappy  Man,  if  the  unbending 
Amufements  I  am  contending  for,  are  not  fometimes  admitted  to 
relieve  him. 

How  far  I  may  have  over-rated  thefe  Amufements,  let  graver 
Cafuids  decide;  whether  they  affirm,  or  reject,  what  I  have  af- 
ferted,  hurts  not  my  Purpofe;  which  is  not  to  give  Laws  to 
others ;  but  to  ffiew  by  what  Laws  I  govern  myfelf :  If  I  am  mif- 
guided,  ’tis  Nature’s  Fault,  and  I  follow  her,  from  this  Perfua- 
hon ;  That  as  Nature  has  didinguiffi’d  our  Species  from  the  mute 
Creation,  by  our  Rffibility,  her  Defign  mud  have  been,  by  that 
Faculty,  as  evidently  to  raife  our  Happinefs,  as  by  our  Os  Sublime 
(our  erecded  Faces)  to  lift  the  Dignity  of  our  Form  above  them. 

Notwithdanding  all  I  have  faid,  I  am  afraid  there  is  an  ab- 
folute  Power,  in  what  is  dmply  call'd  our  Conditution,  that  will 
never  admit  of  other  Rules  for  Happinels,  than  her  own ;  from 
which  (be  we  never  fo  wife  or  weak)  without  Divine  Affidance, 
we  only  can  receive  it :  So  that  all  this  my  Parade,  and  Grimace 
of  Philofophy,  has  been  only  making  a  mighty  Merit  of  follow¬ 
ing  my  own  Inclination.  A  very  natural  Vanity !  Though  it  is 
fome  fort  of  Satisfaction  to  know  it  does  not  impofe  upon  me. 
Vanity  again!  However,  think  It  what  you  will  that  has  drawn 
me  into  this  copious  Digreffion,  ’tis  now  high  time  to  drop  it : 

I  {ball  therefore  in  my  next  Chapter  return  to  my  School,  from 
whence,  I  fear,  I  have  too  long  been  Truant, 
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CHAP.  II. 

He  that  writes  of  himfelf  not  eafily  tird Boys  may  give  Men 
Lejfons .  'The  Author  s  Preferment  at  School  attended  with  Mis¬ 
fortunes.  The  Danger  of  Merit  among  Equals.  Of  SatyriJls 
and  Backbiters .  What  effeSt  they  have  had  upon  the  Author . 
Stanzas  publiJU  d  by  himfelf  againjl  himfelf 


T  often  makes  me  fmile,  to  think  how  contentedly 
I  have  fate  my  felf  down,  to  write  my  own  Life ; 
nay,  and  with  lefs  Concern  for  what  may  be  faid  of 
it,  than  I  fhould  feel,  were  I  to  do  the  lame  for  a 
deceas’d  Acquaintance.  This  you  will  eafily  ac¬ 
count  for,  when  you  conlider,  that  nothing  gives  a  Coxcomb 
more  Delight,  than  when  you  fuffer  him  to  talk  of  himfelf ; 
which  fweet  Liberty  I  here  enjoy  for  a  whole  Volume  together ! 
A  Privilege,  which  neither  cou’d  be  allow’d  me,  nor  wou’d  be¬ 
come  me  to  take,  in  the  Company  I  am  generally  admitted  to ; 
but  here,  where  I  have  all  the  Talk  to  my  felf,  and  have  no  bo¬ 
dy  to  interrupt  or  contradid  me,  fure,  to  lay  whatever  I  have  a 
mind  other  People  fhou’d  know  of  me,  is  a  Pleafure  which  none 
but  Authors,  as  vain  as  myfelf,  can  conceive.  —  But  to  my  Hiftory. 

However  little  worth  notice  the  Life  of  a  School-boy  may  be 
fuppos’d  to  contain;  yet,  as  the  Pallions  of  Men  and  Children 
have  much  the  fame  Motives,  and  differ  very  little  in  their  Ef¬ 
fects,  unlefs  where  the  elder  Experience  may  be  able  to  conceal 
them :  As  therefore  what  arifes  from  the  Boy,  may  poffibly  be  a 
Lelfon  to  the  Man,  I  fhall  venture  to  relate  a  Fad,  or  two,  that 
happen’d  while  I  was  ffill  at  School. 

In  February ,  1684-5,  died  King  Charles  II.  who  being  the 
only  King  I  had  ever  feen,  I  remember  (young  as  I  was)  his 
Death  made  a  ftrong  Impreflion  upon  me,  as  it  drew  Tears  from 
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the  Eyes  of  Multitudes,  who  look’d  no  further  into  him  than  I 
did :  But  it  was,  then,  a  fort  of  School-Dodrine  to  regard  our 
Monarch  as  a  Deity ;  as  in  the  former  Reign  it  was  to  infill  he 
was  accountable  to  this  World,  as  well  as  to  that  above  him. 
But  what,  perhaps,  gave  King  Charles  II.  this  peculiar  Poffef- 
fion  of  fo  many  Hearts,  was  his  affable  and  eafy  manner  in  con- 
verfing ;  a  Quality  that  goes  farther  with  the  greater  Part  of 
Mankind  than  many  higher  Virtues,  which,  in  a  Prince,  might 
more  immediately  regard  the  publick  Profperity.  Even  his  indo¬ 
lent  Amufement  of  playing  with  his  Dogs,  and  feeding  his 
Ducks,  in  St.  fames  s  Park ,  (which  I  have  feen  him  do)  made 
the  common  People  adore  him,  and  confequently  overlook  in 
him,  what,  in  a  Prince  of  a  different  Temper,  they  might  have 
been  out  of  humour  at. 

I  cannot  help  remembring  one  more  Particular  in  thole  Times, 
tho’  it  be  quite  foreign  to  what  will  follow.  I  was  carry’d  by 
my  Father  to  the  Chapel  in  Whitehall  •  where  I  faw  the  King, 
and  his  royal  Brother  the  then  Duke  of  York,  with  him  in  the 
Clofet,  and  prefent  during  the  whole  Divine  Service.  Such  DIF 
penfation,  it  feems,  for  his  Intereff,  had  that  unhappy  Prince, 
from  his  real  Religion,  to  affift  at  another,  to  which  ;  his  Heart 

was  fo  utterly  averle. - I  now  proceed  to  the  Fads  I  promis’d  to 

fpeak  of. 

King  Charles  his  Death  was  judg’d,  by  our  School-mailer,  a 
proper  Subjed  to  lead  the  Form  I  was  in,  into  a  higher  kind  of 
Exercife ;  he  therefore  enjoin’d  us,  feverally,  to  make  his  Fune¬ 
ral  Oration :  This  fort  of  Task,  fo  entirely  new  to  us  all,  the 
Boys  receiv’d  with  Aflonifhment,  as  a  Work  above  their  Capa¬ 
city  ;  and  tho’  the  Mailer  perilled  in  his  Command,  they  -one 
and  all,  except  myfelf,  refolv’d  to  decline  it.  But  I,  Sir,  who 
was  ever  giddily  forward,  and  thoughtlefs  of  Confequenees,  fet 
myfelf  roundly  to  work,  and  got  through  it  as  well  as  I  could. 
I  remember  to  this  Hour,  that  fmgle  Topick  of  his  Affability 
(which  made  me  mention  it  before)  was  the  chief  Motive  that 
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warm’d  me  into  the  Undertaking;  and  to  fhew  how  very  childifh 
a  Notion  I  had  of  his  Character  at  that  time,  I  rais’d  his  Hu¬ 
manity,  and  Love  of  thofe  who  ferv’d  him,  to  fuch  height,  that 
I  imputed  his  Death  to  the  Shock  he  receiv’d  from  the  Lord  Ar¬ 
lington  s  being  at  the  point  of  Death,  about  a  Week  before  him.  This 
Oration,  fuch  as  it  was,  I  produc’d  the  next  Morning :  All  the 
other  Boys  pleaded  their  Inability,  which  the  Mailer  taking  ra¬ 
ther  as  a  mark  of  their  Modefly  than  their  Idleneis,  only  foem’d 
to  puniih,  by  fetting  me  at  the  Head  of  the  Form  :  A  Prefer¬ 
ment  dearly  bought !  Much  happier  had  I  been  to  have  funk 
my  Performance  in  the  general  Modeily  of  declining  it.  A  moil 
uncomfortable  Life  I  led  among  ’em,  for  many  a  Day  after !  I 
was  fo  jeer’d,  laugh’d  at,  and  hated  as  a  pragmatical  Ballard 
(School-boys  Language)  who  had  betray’d  the  whole  Form,  that 
fcarce  any  of  ’em  wou’d  keep  me  company ;  and  tho’  it  fo  far 
advanc’d  me  into  the  Maher’s  Favour,  that  he  wou’d  often  take 
me  from  the  School,  to  give  me  an  Airing  with  him  on  Horfe- 
back,  while  they  were  left  to  their  Leffons ;  you  may  be  fure, 
fuch  envy’d  Flappinefs  did  not  encreafe  their  Good-will  to  me  : 
Notwithflanding  which,  my  Stupidity  cou’d  take  no  warning 
from  their  Treatment.  An  Accident  of  the  fame  nature  hap¬ 
pen’d  foon  after,  that  might  have  frighten’d  a  Boy  of  a  meek 
Spirit,  from  attempting  any  thing  above  the  lowed  Capacity.  On 
the  23d  of  April  following,  being  the  Coronation-Day  of  the 
new  King,  the  School  petition’d  the  Mailer  for  leave  to  play; 
to  which  he  agreed,  provided  any  of  the  Boys  wou’d  produce  an 

Englijh  Ode  upon  that  Occafion. - The  very  Word,  Ode ,  I 

know,  makes  you  fmile  already ;  and  fo  it  does  me ;  not  only 
becaufe  it  Hill  makes  fo  many  poor  Devils  turn  Wits  upon  it, 
but  from  a  more  agreeable  Motive ;  from  a  Reflexion  of  how  lit¬ 
tle  I  then  thought  that,  half  a  Century  afterwards,  I  fhou’d  be 
call’d  upon  twice  a  Year,  by  my  Foil,  to  make  the  fame  kind  of 
Oblations  to  an  unexceptionable  Prince,  the  ferene  Happinefs  of 
whofe  Reign  my  halting  Rhimes  are  ilill  fo  unequal  to— This, 

I  own. 
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I  own,  is  Vanity  without  Difguife;  but,  H<zc  olim  meminijfe 
juvat :  The  remembrance  of  the  miferable  ProfpeCt  we  had  then 
before  us,  and  have  fince  efcap’d  by  a  Revolution,  is  now  a 
Pleafure,  which,  without  that  Remembrance,  I  cou’d  not  fo 
heartily  have  enjoy’d.  The  Ode  I  was  fpeaking  of  fell  to  my 
Lot,  which,  in  about  half  an  Hour  I  produc’d.  I  cannot  fay  it 
was  much  above  the  merry  Style  of  Sing !  Sing  the  Day ,  and 
jing  the  Song. ,  in  the  Farce  :  Yet,  bad  as  it  was,  it  ferv’d  to  get 
the  School  a  Play-day,  and  to  make  me  not  a  little  vain  upon 
it;  which  la  ft  EffeCt  fo  difguded  my  Play-fellows,  that  they  left 
me  out  of  the  Party  I  had  mod  mind  to  be  of,  in  that  Day’s 
Recreation.  But  their  Ingratitude  ferv’d  only  to  increafe  my 
Vanity;  for  I  confider’d  them  as  fo  many  beaten  Tits,  that  had 
juft  had  the  Mortification  of  feeing  my  Hack  of  a  Pegafus  come 
in  before  them.  This  low  Paflion  is  fo  rooted  in  our  Nature, 
that  fometimes  riper  Heads  cannot  govern  it.  I  have  met  with 
much  the  fame  filly  fort  of  Coldnefs,  even  from  my  Cotempora¬ 
ries  of  the  Theatre,  from  having  the  fuperduous  Capacity  of  wri¬ 
ting  myfelf  the  Characters  I  have  aCted. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  may  again  feem  to  be  vain ;  but  if  all  thefe 
FaCts  are  true  (as  true  they  are)  how  can  I  help  it?  Why  am  I 
oblig’d  to  conceal  them  ?  The  Merit  of  the  bed  of  them  is  not 
fo  extraordinary  as  to  have  warn’d  me  to  be  nice  upon  it;  and 
the  Praife  due  to  them  is  fo  fmall  a  Fifh,  it  was  fcarce  worth 
while  to  throw  my  Line  into  the  Water  for  it.  If  I  confefs  my 
Vanity  while  a  Boy,  can  it  be  Vanity,  when  a  Man,  to  remember 
it  ?  And  if  I  have  a  tolerable  Feature,  will  not  that  as  much 
belong  to  my  Picture,  as  an  Imperfection  ?  In  a  word,  from 
what  I  have  mentioned,  I  wou’d  obferve  only  this;  That  when 
we  are  confcious  of  the  lead  comparative  Merit  in  ourlelves,  we 
fhou’d  take  as  much  care  to  conceal  the  Value  we  let  upon  it, 
as  if  it  were  a  real  DefeCt :  To  be  elated,  or  vain  upon  it,  is 
fhewing  your  Mony  before  People  in  want ;  ten  to  one,  but 
fome  who  may  think  you  have  too  much,  may  borrow,  or  pick 

your 
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your  Pocket  before  you  get  home.  He  who  a  flumes  Praife  to 
himfelf,  the  World  will  think  overpays  himfelf.  Even  the  Suf- 
picion  of  being  vain,  ought  as  much  to  be  dreaded  as  the  Guilt 
itfelf.  Ccefar  was  of  the  fame  Opinion,  in  regard  to  his  Wife’s 
Chadity.  Praife,  tho’  it  may  be  our  due.  is  not  like  a  Bank- 
Bill ,  to  be  paid  upon  Demand ;  to  be  valuable,  it  mud  be  vo¬ 
luntary.  When  we  are  dun’d  for  it,  we  have  a  Right  and  Pri¬ 
vilege  to  refufe  it.  If  Compulfion  infills  upon  it,  it  can  Only 
be  paid  as  Perfecution  in  Points  of  Faith  is,  in  a  counterfeit 
Coin :  And  who,  ever,  believ’d  Occafional  Conformity  to  be  fin- 
cere?  Nero ,  the  mod  vain  Coxcomb  of  a  Tyrant  that  ever 
breath’d,  cou’d  not  raife  an  unfeigned  Applaufe  to  his  Harp  by 
military  Execution:  Even  where  Praife  is  deferv’d,  Ill-nature  and 
Self-conceit  (Paflions,  that  poll  a  majority  of  Mankind)  will 
with  lefs  reluctance  part  with  their  Mony,  than  their  Approba¬ 
tion.  Men  of  the  greated  Merit  are  forc’d  to  day  ’till  they  die, 
before  the  World  will  fairly  make  up  their  Account :  Then,  in¬ 
deed,  you  have  a  Chance  for  your  full  Due,  becaufe  it  is  lefs 
grudg’d  when  you  are  incapable  of  enjoying  it :  Then,  perhaps, 
even  Malice  fhall  heap  Praifes  upon  your  Memory  ;  tho’  not  for 
your  fake,  but  that  your  furviving  Competitors  may  fuffer  by  a 
Companion.  ’Tis  from  the  fame  Principle  that  Satyr  fhall  have 
a  thoufand  Readers,  where  Panegyric  has  one.  When  I  there¬ 
fore  find  my  Name  at  length,  in  the  Satyrical  Works  of  our  mod 
celebrated  living  Author,  I  never  look  upon  thofe  Lines  as  Ma¬ 
lice  meant  to  me,  (for  he  knows  I  never  provok’d  it)  but  Profit 
to  himfelf :  One  of  his  Points  mud  be,  to  have  many  Readers: 
He  confiders  that  my  Face  and  Name  are  more  known  than  thofe 
of  many  thoufands  of  more  confequence  in  the  Kingdom  :  That 
therefore,  right  or  wrong,  a  Lick  at  the  Laureat  will  always  be 
a  hire  Bait,  ad  captandum  vulgus ,  to  catch  him  little  Readers : 
And  that  to  gratify  the  Unlearned,  by  now  and  then  interfper- 
fing  thofe  merry  Sacrifices  of  an  old  Acquaintance  to  their  Tade, 
is  a  piece  of  quite  right  Poetical  Craft. 
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But  as  a  little  bad  Poetry,  is  the  greated  Crime  he  lays  to  my 
charge,  I  am  willing  to  fubferibe  to  his  opinion  of  it.  That  this 
fort  of  Wit  is  one  of  the  ealied  \vays  too,  of  pleadng  the  ge¬ 
nerality  of  Readers,  is  evident  from  the  comfortable  Subddance 
which  our  weekly  Retailers  of  Politicks  have  been  known  to 
pick  up,  merely  by  making  bold  with  a  Government  that  had 
unfortunately  negle&ed  to  find  their  Genius  a  better  Employ¬ 
ment. 

Hence  too  ariles  all  that  flat  Poverty  of  Cenfure  and  Invective, 
that  fo  often  has  a  Run  in  our  publick  Papers,  upon  the  Succefs 
of  a  new  Author;  when,  God  knows,  there  is  feldom  above 
one  Writer  among  hundreds  in  being  at  the  fame  time,  whofe 
Satyr  a  Man  of  common  Senfe  ought  to  be  mov’d  at.  When  a 
Mafler  in  the  Art  is  angry,  then,  indeed,  we  ought  to  be  alarm’d  1 
How  terrible  a  Weapon  is  Satyr  in  the  Hand  of  a  great  Genius  ? 
Yet  even  there,  how  liable  is  Prejudice  to  mifufe  it  ?  How  far, 
when  general,  it  may  reform  our  Morals,  or  what  Cruelties  it 
may  indi<d  by  being  angrily  particular,  is  perhaps  above  my 
reach  to  determine.  I  fhall  therefore  only  beg  leave  to  interpole 
what  I  feel  for  others,  whom  it  may  perfonally  have  fallen  upon. 
When  I  read  thofe  mortifying  Lines  of  our  mod  eminent  Author, 
in  his  Character  of  Atticus  ( Atticus ,  whole  Genius  in  Verfe,  and 
whole  Morality  in  Prole,  has  been  fo  judly  admir’d)  though  I  am 
charm’d  with  the  Poetry,  my  Imagination  is  hurt  at  the  Severity 
of  it ;  and  tho’  I  allow  the  Satyrid  to  have  had  perfonal  Provo¬ 
cation,  yet,  methinks,  for  that  very  Reafon,  he  ought  not  to 
have  troubled  the  Publick  with  it :  For,  as  it  is  obferv’d  in  the 
24 2d  Tattler ,  “  In  all  Terms  of  Reproof,  where  the  Sentence 
“  appears  to  arife  from  Perlbnal  Hatred,  or  Padion,  it  is  not  then 
“  made  the  Caufe  of  Mankind,  but  a  Mifunderdanding  between 
“  two  Performs.”  But  if  fuch  kind  of  Satyr  has  its  incontedable 
Greatnefs ;  if  its  exemplary  Brightnels  may  not  mi  dead  inferior 
W its  into  a  barbarous  Imitation  of  its  Severity,  then  I  have  on¬ 
ly  admir  d  the  Verfes,  and  expos’d  myfelf,  by  bringing  them  un¬ 
der 
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der  fo  fcrupulous  a  Reflexion :  But  the  Pain  which  the  Acrimony 
of  thofe  Verfes  gave  me,  is,  in  fome  meafure,  allay’d,  in  finding 
that  this  inimitable  Writer,  as  he  advances  in  Years,  has  fince 
had  Candour  enough  to  celebrate  the  fame  Perfon  for  his  vifible 
Merit.  Happy  Genius !  whofe  Verle,  like  the  Eye  of  Beauty,  can 
heal  the  deepefi  Wounds  with  the  leafl  Glance  of  Favour. 

Since  I  am  got  fo  far  into  this  Subject,  you  mufi  give  me 
leave  to  go  thro’  all  I  have  a  mind  to  fay  upon  it ;  becaufe  I 
am  not  fure,  that  in  a  more  proper  Place,  my  Memory  may  be 
fo  full  of  it.  I  cannot  find,  therefore,  from  what  Realbn,  Satyr 
is  allow’d  more  Licence  than  Comedy,  or  why  either  of  them 
(to  be  admir’d)  ought  not  to  be  limited  by  Decency  and  Juflice. 
Let  Juvenal  and  Ariflophanes  have  taken  what  Liberties  they 
pleafe,  if  the  Learned  have  nothing  more  than  their  Antiquity  to 
juftify  their  laying  about  them,  at  that  enormous  rate,  I  fhall 
wifh  they  had  a  better  Excufe  for  them!  The  Perfonal  Ridicule 
and  Scurrility  thrown  upon  Socrates ,  which  Plutarch  too  con- 
demns ;  and  the  Boldnefs  of  Juvenal ,  in  writing  real  Names 
over  guilty  Characters,  I  cannot  think  are  to  be  pleaded  in  right 
of  our  modern  Liberties  of  the  fame  kind.  Facit  indignatio  ver- 
fum ,  may  be  a  very  fpirited  Expreflion,  and  feems  to  give  a 
Reader  hopes  of  a  lively  Entertainment  :  But  I  am  afraid  Re¬ 
proof  is  in  unequal  Hands,  when  Anger  is  its  Executioner ;  and 
tho’  an  outrageous  Invedtive  may  carry  fome  Truth  in  it,  yet  it 
will  never  have  that  natural,  eafy  Credit  with  us,  which  we  give 
to  the  laughing  Ironies  of  a  cool  Head.  The  Satyr  that  can 
fmile  circum  prczcordia  ludit ,  and  feldom  fails  to  bring  the  Rea¬ 
der  quite  over  to  his  Side,  whenever  Ridicule  and  Folly  are  at 
variance.  But  when  a  Perfon  fatyriz’d  is  us’d  with  the  extremefi: 
Rigour,  he  may  fometimes  meet  with  Compaflion,  infiead  of 
Contempt,  and  throw  back  the  Odium  that  was  defign’d  for 
him,  upon  the  Author.  When  I  would  therefore  difarm  the 
Satyrifi  of  this  Indignation,  I  mean  little  more,  than  that  I  wou’d 
take  from  him  all  private  or  perfonal  Prejudice,  and  wou’d  ftill 

leave 
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leave  him  as  much  general  Vice  to  fcourge  as  he  pleafes,  and 
that  with  as  much  Fire  and  Spirit  as  Art  and  Nature  demand  to 
enliven  his  Work,  and  keep  his  Reader  awake. 

Againd  all  this  it  may  be  objeded,  That  thefe  are  Laws 
which  none  but  phlegmatick  Writers  will  obferve,  and  only  Men 
of  Eminence  fhould  give.  I  grant  it,  and  therefore  only  fub- 
mit  them  to  Writers  of  better  Judgment.  I  pretend  not  to  re- 
drain  others  from  chudng  what  I  don’t  like ;  they  are  welcome 
(if  they  pleafe  too)  to  think  I  offer  thefe  Rules,  more  from  an  In¬ 
capacity  to  break  them,  than  from  a  moral  Humanity.  Let  it  be 
fo !  dill,  That  will  not  weaken  the  drength  of  what  I  have  afferted, 
if  my  Affertion  be  true.  And  though  I  allow,  that  Provocation  is 
not  apt  to  weigh  out  its  Refentments  by  Drachms  and  Scruples, 
I  fhall  dill  think,  that  no  publick  Revenge  can  be  honourable, 
where  it  is  not  limited  by  Judice ;  and,  if  Honour  is  infatiable 
in  its  Revenge,  it  lofes  what  it  contends  for,  and  links  itfelf,  if  not 
into  Cruelty,  at  lead  into  Vain-glory. 

This  fo  dngular  Concern  which  I  have  fhewn  for  others,  may 
naturally  lead  you  to  ask  me,  what  I  feel  for  myfelf,  when  I  am 
unfavourably  treated  by  the  elaborate  Authors  of  our  daily  Pa¬ 
pers.  Shall  I  belincere?  and  own  my  Frailty?  Its  ufual  Effect 
is  to  make  me  vain !  For  I  confider,  if  I  were  quite  good  for  no¬ 
thing,  thefe  Pidlers  in  Wit  would  not  be  concern’d  to  take  me  to 
pieces,  or  (not  to  be  quite  fo  vain)  when  they  moderately  charge 
me  with  only  Ignorance,  or  Dulnefs,  I  fee  nothing  in  That  which 
an  honed  Man  need  be  afham’d  of :  There  is  many  a  good  Soul, 
who,  from  thole  fweet  Slumbers  of  the  Brain,  are  never  awa¬ 
ken’d  by  the  lead  harmful  Thought ;  and  I  am  fometimes  tempt¬ 
ed  to  think  thofe  Retailers  of  Wit  may  be  of  the  fame  Clals; 
that  what  they  write  proceeds  not  from  Malice,  but  Indudry ; 
and  that  I  ought  no  more  to  reproach  them,  than  I  would  a  Law¬ 
yer  that  pleads  againd  me  for  his  Fee  ;  that  their  Detraction, 
like  Dung,  thrown  upon  a  Meadow,  tho’  it  may  feem  at  drd  to 
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deform  the  Profpedt,  in  a  little  time  it  will  difappear  of  itfelf, 
and  leave  an  involuntary  Crop  of  Praife  behind  it. 

When  they  confine  themfelves  to  a  fober  Criticifm  upon  what 
I  write;  if  their  Cenfure  is  juft,  what  Anfwer  can  I  make  to  it? 
If  it  is  unjuft,  why  fhould  I  fuppofe  that  a  fenfible  Reader  will 
not  fee  it,  as  well  as  myfelf  ?  Or,  admit  I  were  able  to  expofe 
them,  by  a  laughing  Reply,  will  not  that  Reply  beget  a  Rejoin¬ 
der  ?  And  though  they  might  be  Gainers,  by  having  the  worft 
on’t,  in  a  Paper  War,  that  is  no  Temptation  for  me  to  come  in¬ 
to  it.  Or  (to  make  both  Tides  lefs  confiderable)  would  not  my  , 
bearing  Ill-language,  from  a  Chimney-fweeper,  do  me  lefs  harm, 
than  it  would  be  to  box  with  him,  tho’  I  were  fure  to  beat  him? 
Nor  indeed  is  the  little  Reputation  I  have,  as  an  Author,  worth 
the  trouble  of  a  Defence.  Then,  as  no  Criticifm  can  poftlbly 
make  me  worfe  than  I  really  am;  fo  nothing  I  fay  of  myfelf  can 
poftibly  make  me  better :  When  therefore  a  determin’d  Critick 
comes  arm’d  with  Wit  and  Outrage,  to  take  from  me  that  fmall 
Pittance  I  have,  I  would  no  more  difpute  with  him,  than  I 
wou’d  refill  a  Gentleman  of  the  Road,  to  fave  a  little  Pocket- 
Money.  Men  that  are  in  want  themfelves,  feldom  make  a  Con- 
fcience  of  taking  it  from  others.  Whoever  thinks  I  have  too 
much,  is  welcome  to  what  fhare  of  it  he  pleafes :  Nay,  to  make 
him  more  merciful  (as  I  partly  guefs  the  worft  he  can  fay  of  what 
I  now  write)  I  will  prevent  even  the  Imputation  of  his  doing  me 
Injuftice,  and  honeftly  fay  it  myfelf,  viz.  That  of  all  the  Af- 
furances  I  was  ever  guilty  of,  this,  of  writing  my  own  Life,  is 
the  moft  hardy.  I  beg  his  Pardon  !  —  Impudent  is  what  I  fhou’d 
have  faid !  That  thro’  every  Page  there  runs  a  Vein  of  Vanity 
and  Impertinence,  which  no  French  Fnfegjis  ?nemoires  ever  came 
up  to ;  but,  as  this  is  a  common  Error,  I  prefume  the  Terms  of 
Doating  Trifler ,  Old  Fool ,  or  Conceited  Coxcomb ,  will  carry  Con¬ 
tempt  enough  for  an  impartial  Cenfor  to  bellow  on  me  ;  that  my 
Style  is  unequal,  pert,  and  frothy,  patch’d  and  party-colour’d, 
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like  the  Coat  of  an  Harlequin ;  low  and  pompous,  cramm’d 
with  Epithets,  ftrew’d  with  Scraps  of  fecond-hand  Latin  from 
common  Quotations;  frequently  aiming  at  Wit,  without  ever 
hitting  the  Mark ;  a  mere  Ragouft,  tofs’d  up  from  the  Offals  of 
other  Authors :  My  Subjed  below  all  Pens  but  my  own,  which, 
whenever  I  keep  to,  is  flatly  dawb’d  by  one  eternal  Egotifm: 
That  I  want  nothing  but  Wit,  to  be  as  an  accomplifh’d  a  Cox¬ 
comb  here,  as  ever  I  attempted  to  expofe  on  the  Theatre  :  Nay, 
that  this  very  Confeilion  is  no  more  a  fign  of  my  Modefty, 
than  it  is  a  Proof  of  my  Judgment;  that,  in  fhort,  you  may 
roundly  tell  me,  that  —  Cmna  (or  Cibber )  vult  videri  Pauper ,  et 
eft  Pauper . 

When  humble  Cinna  cries ,  I’m  Poor  and  Low, 

You  may  believe  him - he  is  really  ft. 

Well,  Sir  Critick !  and  what  of  all  this  ?  Now  I  have  laid 
myfelf  at  your  Feet,  what  will  you  do  with  me  ?  Expofe  me  ? 
Why,  dear  Sir,  does  not  every  Man  that  writes,  expofe  himfelf? 
Can  you  make  me  more  ridiculous  than  Nature  has  made  me? 
You  cou’d  not  fure  fuppofe,  that  I  would  lofe  the  Pleafure  of 
Writing,  becaufe  you  might  poffibly  judge  me  a  Blockhead,  or 
perhaps  might  pleafantly  tell  other  People  they  ought  to  think 
me  fo  too.  W  ill  not  they  judge  as  well  from  what  I  fay,  as 
from  what  You  fay  ?  If  then  you  attack  me  merely  to  divert 
yourfelf,  your  Excufe  for  writing  will  be  no  better  than  mine. 
But  perhaps  you  may  want  Bread :  If  that  be  the  Cafe,  even  go 
to  Dinner,  i’  God’s  name! 

If  our  bed;  Authors,  when  teiz’d  by  thefe  Triilers,  have 
not  been  Maders  of  this  Indifference,  I  ihou’d  not  wonder  if  it 
were  disbeliev’d  in  me ;  but  when  it  is  confidefd  that  I  have 
allow’d,  my  never  having  been  difturb’d  into  a  Reply,  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  as  much  from  Vanity  as  from  Philofophy,  the  Matter 
then  may  not  feera  fo  incredible:  And,  though  I  confels,  the 
complete  Revenge  of  making  them  Immortal  Dunces  in  Immor- 
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tal  Verfe,  might  be  glorious ;  yet,  if  you  will  call  it  Infallibili¬ 
ty  in  me,  never  to  have  winc’d  at  them,  even  that  Infenfibility 
has  its  Happinefs,  and  what  could  Glory  give  me  more  ?  For 
my  part,  I  have  always  had  the  Comfort  to  think,  whenever 
they  defign’d  me  a  Disfavour,  it  generally  flew  back  into  their 
own  Faces,  as  it  happens  to  Children  when  they  fquirt  at  their 
Play-fellows  againft  the  Wind.  If  a  Scribbler  cannot  be  eafy, 
becaufe  he  fancies  I  have  too  good  an  Opinion  of  my  own  Pro¬ 
ductions,  let  him  write  on,  and  mortify ;  I  owe  him  not  the 
Charity  to  be  out  of  temper  myfelf,  merely  to  keep  him  quiet, 
or  give  him  Joy :  Nor,  in  reality,  can  I  fee,  why  any  thing  mif- 
reprefented,  tho’  believ’d  of  me  by  Perfons  to  whom  I  am  un¬ 
known,  ought  to  give  me  any  more  Concern,  than  what  may 
be  thought  of  me  in  Lapland :  ’Tis  with  thofe  with  whom  I 
am  to  live  only,  where  my  Character  can  affect  me ;  and  I  will 
venture  to  fay,  he  muft  find  out  a  new  way  of  Writing  that  will 
make  me  pals  my  Time  there  lefs  agreeably. 

You  fee,  Sir,  how  hard  it  is  for  a  Man  that  is  talking  of 
himfelf,  to  know  when  to  give  over ;  but  if  you  are  tired,  lay 
me  afide  til!  you  have  a  frefh  Appetite;  if  not.  I’ll  tell  you  a 
Story. 

In  the  Year  1730,  there  were  many  Authors,  whofe  Merit 
wanted  nothing  but  Intereft  to  recommend  them  to  the  vacant 
Laurel ,  and  who  took  it  ill,  to  fee  it  at  laft  conferr’d  upon  a 
Comedian ;  infomuch,  that  they  were  refolv’d,  at  lead,  to  fhew 
Specimens  of  their  fuperior  Preteniions,  and  accordingly  enli¬ 
ven’d  the  publick  Papers  with  ingenious  Epigrams,  and  fatyrical 
Flirts,  at  the  unworthy  Succeffor :  Thefe  Papers,  my  Friends, 
with  a  wicked  Smile,  would  often  put  into  my  Hands,  and  de¬ 
fire  me  to  read  them  fairly  in  Company:  This  was  a  Chal¬ 
lenge  which  I  never  declin’d,  and,  to  do  my  doughty  Antago- 
nifts  juftice,  I  always  read  them  with  as  much  impartial  Spirit, 
as  if  I  had  writ  them  myfelf.  While  I  was  ,  thus  befet  on  all 
hides,  there  happen’d  to  ffep  forth  a  poetical  Knight-Errant  to 
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my  Afiiftance,  who  was  hardy  enough  to  publish  fome  compaf- 
fionate  Stanzas  in  my  Favour.  Thefe,  you  may  be  fure,  the 
Raillery  of  my  Friends  could  do  no  lels  than  fay,  I  had  written 
to  myfelf.  To  deny  it,  I  knew  would  but  have  confirm’d  their 
pretended  Sufpicion :  I  therefore  told  them,  fince  it  gave  them 
fuch  Joy  to  believe  them  my  own,  I  would  do  my  bell:  to  make 
the  whole  Town  think  fo  too.  As  the  Oddnefs  of  this  Reply 
was,  I  knew,  what  would  not  be  eafily  comprehended,  I  defired 
them  to  have  a  Day’s  Patience,  and  I  would  print  an  Explana¬ 
tion  to  it :  To  conclude,  in  two  Days  after  1  fent  this  Letter,  with 
fome  doggerel  Rhimes  at  the  bottom, 


7o  the  Author  of  the  Whitehall  Evening- Poll:. 


S  I  R, 

r"|  H  E  V erfes  to  the  Laureate  in  yours  of  Saturday  lafl ,  have 
occafiond  the  following  Reply ,  which  I  hope  youll  give  a 
place  in  your  next ,  to  few  that  we  ca?i  he  quick ,  as  well  as  fmart , 
upon  a  proper  Occafion  :  A?idy  as  I  think  it  the  lowefi  Mark  of  a 
Scoundrel  to  make  bold  with  any  Mans  CharaSler  in  Print ,  with¬ 
out  fuhfcrihing  the  true  Name  of  the  Author ;  I  therefore  defire 9 
if  the  Laureat  is  conceroi  d  enough ,  to  ask  the  £$ueftiony  that  you 
will  tell  him  my  Namey  and  where  I  live ;  till  then ,  I  beg  leave 
to  be  known  by  no  other  than  that  of 


Monday,  Jan.  ir,  1730. 


Your  Servant, 

Francis  Fairplay. 


Thefe  were  the  Verles. 


1. 

Ahy  hah  !  Sir  Coll,  is  that  thy  IN ay  y 
Tloy  own  dull  Praife  to  write  f 
And  would? ft  thou  ft  and  fo  fure  a  Lay f 
No ,  that  s  too  ft  ale  a  Bite . 
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II. 

Nature ,  and  Art,  in  thee  combine , 

’Thy  Talents  here  excel : 

All  fhining  Brafs  thou  dofi  outjhine , 
play  the  Cheat  fo  well. 

III. 

Who  fees  thee  in  lagoV  Part, 

But  thinks  thee  fuch  a  Rogue  f 

And  is  not  glad,  with  all  his  Heart , 

To  hang  fo  fad  a  Dog  f 

IV. 

When  Bays  thou  play  ft,  Thyfelf  thou  art * 

For  that  by  Nature  fit, 

No  Blockhead  better  fuits  the  Part, 

Than  fuch  a  Coxcomb  Wit. 

V. 

In  Wronghead  too ,  thy  Brains  we  fee, 

Who  might  do  well  at  Plough ; 

As  fit  for  Parliament  was  he. 

As  for  the  Laurel,  Thou. 

VL 

Bring  thy  protected  V erfe  from  Court , 

And  try  it  on  the  Stage  ; 

There  it  will  make  much  better  Sport, 

And  fet  the  Town  in  Rage. 

VII. 

There  Beaux ,  and  Wits ,  ana ■  Cits,  and  Smarts , 

Where  Hijftngs  not  uncivil. 

Will  fhew  their  Parts,  to  thy  Deferts, 

And  find  it  to  the  Devil. 

But, 
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VIII. 

But ,  ah!  in  vain ,  'gainfl  Thee  we  write , 

A" ?r/g  we  maul ! 

Our  fearpeft  Satyr  s  thy  Delight , 

*  For  —  Blood  !  thou’lt  Band  it  all. 

IX. 

"Thunder ,  V/V  yk/V/,  the  Laurel  /pares ; 

Nought  but  thy  Brows  could  blafi  it : 

And  yet  —  0  curft ,  provoking  Stars  l 
Thy  Comfort  is,  thou  haft  it. 

This,  Sir,  I  offer  as  a  Proof,  that  I  was  feven  Years  ago  the 
fame  cold  Candidate  for  Fame,  which  I  would  ftill  be  thought ; 
you  will  not  eaftly  fuppofe  I  could  have  much  Concern  about 
it,  while,  to  gratify  the  merry  Pique  of  my  Friends,  I  was  ca¬ 
pable  of  feeming  to  head  the  Poetical  Cry  then  againft  me,  and 
at  the  fame  time  of  never  letting  the  Publick  know,  ’till  this 
Hour,  that  thefe  Verfes  were  written  by  myfelf :  Nor  do  I  give 
them  you  as  an  Entertainment,  but  merely  to  fhew  you  this  par¬ 
ticular  Caft  of  my  Temper. 

When  I  have  faid  this,  I  would  not  have  it  thought  Affecta¬ 
tion  in  me,  when  I  grant,  that  no  Man  worthy  the  Name  of  an 
Author,  is  a  more  faulty  Writer  than  myfelf ;  that  I  am  not 
Mafter  of  my  own  Language,  I  too  often  feel,  when  I  am  at  a 
Lofs  for  Expreftion :  I  know  too  that  I  have  too  bold  a  Difregard 
for  that  CorreCtnefs,  which  others  fet  fc  juft  a  Value  upon  :  This 
I  ought  to  be  afham’d  of,  when  I  find  that  Perfons,  of  perhaps 
colder  Imaginations,  are  allow’d  to  write  better  than  myfelf. 
Whenever  I  fpeak  of  any  thing  that  highly  delights  me,  I  find 
it  very  difficult  to  keep  my  Words  within  the  Bounds  of  Com¬ 
mon  Senfe :  Even  when  I  write  too,  the  lame  Failing  will  fome- 
times  get  the  better  of  me ;  of  which  I  cannot  give  you  a  ftronger 

Inftance, 


*  A  Line  in  the  Epilogue  to  the  Nonjuror. 
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Indance,  than  in  that  wild  Expredion  I  made  ufe  of  in  the  fird 
Edition  of  my  Preface  to  the  Provok'd  Husbattd ;  where,  /peak¬ 
ing  of  Mrs.  Oldfield's  excellent  Performance  in  the  Part  of  Lady 
Townly ,  my  Words  ran  thus,  viz.  It  Is  not  enough  to  fay ,  that 
here  fihe  outdid  her  ufual  Outdoing.  —  A  mod  vile  jingle,  I  grant 
it !  You  may  well  ask  me,  How  could  I  pofiibly  commit  dich  a 
Wantonnefs  to  Paper  ?  And  I  owe  myfelf  the  Shame  of  confef- 
fmg,  I  have  no  Excufe  for  it,  but  that,  like  a  Lover  in  the  Ful- 
nefs  of  his  Content,  by  endeavouring  to  be  floridly  grateful,  l 
talk’d  Nonfenfe.  Not  but  it  makes  me  fmile  to  remember  how 
many  flat  Writers  have  made  themfelves  brisk  upon  this  fingle 
Expredion ;  wherever  the  Verb,  Outdo ,  could  come  in,  the  plea- 
fant  Accufative,  Outdoing ,  was  fure  to  follow  it.  The  provi¬ 
dent  Wags  knew,  that  Decies  repetita  placeret :  fo  delicious  a 
Morfel  could  not  be  ferv’d  up  too  often !  After  it  had  held  them 
nine  times  told  for  a  }ed,  the  Publick  has  been  peder’d  with  a 
tenth  Skull,  thick  enough  to  repeat  it.  Nay,  the  very  learned 
in  the  Law,  have  at  lad  facetioudy  laid  hold  of  it !  Ten  Years  af¬ 
ter  it  drd  came  from  me,  it  ferv’d  to  enliven  the  Eloquence  of 
an  eminent  Pleader  before  a  Houfe  of  Parliament !  What  Author 
would  not  envy  me  fo  frolickfome  a  Fault,  that  had  fuch  publick 
Honours  paid  to  it  ? 

After  this  Confcioufnefs  of  my  real  Defedis,  you  will  eadly 
judge,  Sir,  how  little  I  prefume  that  my  Poetical  Labours  may 
outlive  thofe  of  my  mortal  Cotemporaries. 

At  the  fame  time  that  I  a  u  fo  humble  in  my  Pretendons  to 
Fame,  I  would  not  be  thought  to  undervalue  it ;  Nature  will 
not  differ  us  to  defpife  it,  but  die  may  fbmetimes  make  us  too 
fond  of  it.  I  have  known  more  than  one  good  Writer,  very  near 
ridiculous,  from  being  in  too  much  Heat  about  it.  Whoever  in- 
trindcally  deferves  it,  will  always  have  a  proportionable  Right  to 
it.  It  can  neither  be  jedgn’d,  nor  taken  from  you  by  Violence. 
Truth,  which  is  unalterable,  mud  (however  his  Fame  may  be 
conteded)  give  every  Man  his  Due:  Whit  a  Poem  weighs,  it 

will 
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will  be  worth;  nor  is  it  in  the  Power  of  Human  Eloquence, 
with  Favour  or  Prejudice,  to  increafe  or  diminifh  its  Value.  Pre¬ 
judice,  ’tis  true,  may  a  while  difcolour  it ;  but  it  will  always  have 
its  Appeal  to  the  Equity  of  good  Senfe,  which  will  never  fail,  in 
the  end,  to  reverfe  all  falfe  Judgment  againft  it.  Therefore 
when  I  lee  an  eminent  Author  hurt,  and  impatient  at  an  impo¬ 
tent  Attack  upon  his  Labours,  he  difturbs  my  Inclination  to  ad¬ 
mire  him ;  I  grow  doubtful  of  the  favourable  Judgment  I  have 
made  of  him,  and  am  quite  unealy  to  fee  him  fo  tender,  in  a 
Point  he  cannot  but  know  he  ought  not  himfelf  to  be  judge  of; 
his  Concern  indeed,  at  another’s  Prejudice,  or  Difapprobation, 
may  be  natural ;  but,  to  own  it,  feems  to  me  a  natural  Weak- 
nefs.  When  a  Work  is  apparently  great,  it  will  go  without 
Crutches ;  all  your  Art  and  Anxiety  to  heighten  the  Fame  of  it, 
then  becomes  low  and  little.  He  that  will  bear  no  Cenfure, 
muft  be  often  robb’d  of  his  due  Praile.  Fools  have  as  good  a 
Right  to  be  Readers,  as  Men  of  Senfe  have,  and  why  not  to  give 
their  judgments  too  ?  Methinks  it  would  be  a  fort  of  Tyranny 
in  Wit,  for  an  Author  to  be  publickly  putting  every  Argument 
to  death  that  appear’d  againft  him ;  fo  abfolute  a  Demand  for 
Approbation,  puts  us  upon  our  Right  to  difpute  it ;  Praife  is  as 
much  the  Reader’s  Property,  as  Wit  is  the  Author’s ;  Applaule 
is  not  a  Tax  paid  to  him  as  a  Prince,  but  rather  a  Benevolence 
given  to  him  as  a  Beggar ;  and  we  have  naturally  more  Charity 
for  the  dumb  Beggar,  than  the  fturdy  one.  The  Merit  of  a 
Writer,  and  a  line  Woman’s  Face,  are  never  mended  by  their 
talking  of  them  :  How  amiable  is  Ihe  that  feems  not  to  know  Ihe 
is  handlbme. 

To  conclude ;  all  I  have  faid  upon  this  Subject  is  much  better 
contained  in  fix  Lines  of  a  Reverend  Author,  which  will  be  an 
Anfwer  to  all  critical  Cenfure  for  ever. 

Time  is  the  fudge ;  Time  has  nor  Friend ,  nor  Foe ; 

Falfe  Fame  will  wither ,  and  the  True  will  grow  i 
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Aririd  with  this  Truths  ail  Criticks  I  defy. 

For ,  if  I  fall ,  by  my  own  Pen  I  die ; 

TV hile  Snarlers  firive  with  proud,  hut  fruitlefs  Pain, 
To  woutid  Immortals,  or  to  fay  the  Slain . 


CHAP.  III. 

The  Author  s  fever al  Chances  for  the  Church ,  the  Court ,  and  the 
Army.  Going  to  the  Univerfity.  Met  the  Revolution  at  Not¬ 
tingham.  Took  Arms  on  that  Side.  TVhat  he  faw  of  it.  A  few 
Political  Thoughts.  Fortune  willing  to  do  for  hi?n .  His  negleSl 
of  her.  The  Stage  preferred  to  all  her  Favours.  The  Profef- 
feon  of  an  ASlor  confided d.  The  Misfortunes  a?td  Advantages 

of  it. 

A  M  now  come  to  that  Crilis  of  my  Life,  when  For¬ 
tune  leem’d  to  be  at  a  Lofs  what  fhe  fhould  do  with 
me.  Had  fhe  favour’d  my  Father’s  firft  Debgnation 
of  me,  he  might  then,  perhaps,  have  had  as  fan- 
guine  hopes  of  my  being  a  Bifhop,  as  I  afterwards 
conceiv’d  of  my  being  a  General,  when  I  firft  took  Arm's,  at  the 
Revolution.  Nay,  after  that,  I  had  a  third  Chance  too,  equal¬ 
ly  as  good,  of  becoming  an  Under-proper  of  the  State.  How, 
at  laft,  I  came  to  be  none  of  all  thefe,  the  Sequel  will  inform 
you. 

About  the  Year  1687,  I  was  taken  from  School  to  hand  at  the 
Ele&ion  of  Children  into  TVinchefter  College ;  my  being,  by  my 
Mother’s  fide,  a  Defcendant  of  William  of  Wickam,  the  Foun¬ 
der,  my  Father  (who  knew  little  how  the  World  was  to  be  dealt 
with)  imagined  my  having  that  Advantage,  would  be  Security 
enough  for  my  Succefs,  and  fo  fent  me  limply  down  thither*, 
without  the  lead  favourable  Recommendation  or  Intereft,  but  that 
of  my  naked  Merit,  and  a  pompous  Pedigree  in  my  Pocket. 

Had 
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Had  he  tack’d  a  Direction  to  my  Back,  and  lent  me  by  the  Car¬ 
rier  to  the  Mayor  of  the  Town,  to  be  chofen  Member  of  Par¬ 
liament  there,  I  might  have  had  juft  as  much  chance  to  have  fuc- 
ceeded  in  the  one,  as  the  other.  But  I  muft  not  omit  in  this 
place,  to  let  you  know,  that  the  Experience  which  my  Father 
then  bought,  at  my  Coft,  taught  him,  fome  Years  after,  to  take 
a  more  judicious  care  of  my  younger  Brother,  Lewis  Cibber , 
whom,  with  the  Prefent  oi  a  Statue  of  the  Founder,  of  his  own 
making,  he  recommended  to  the  fame  College.  This  Statue 
now  ftands  (I  think)  over  the  School  Door  there,  and  was  fo  well 

executed,  that  it  feem’d  to  fpeak - for  its  Kinfman.  It  was 

no  fooner  fet  up,  than  the  Door  of  Preferment  was  open  to 
him. 

Here,  one  wou’d  think,  my  Brother  had  the  Advantage  of 
me,  in  the  Favour  of  Fortune,  by  this  his  firft  laudable  Step  into 
the  World.  I  own,  I  was  fo  proud  of  his  Succefs,  that  I  even' 
valued  myfelf  upon  it ;  and  yet  it  is  but  a  melancholy  Reflexion 
to  obierve,  how  unequally  his  Profeftion  and  mine  were  provided 
for ;  when  I,  who  had  been  the  Outcaft  of  Fortune,  could  find 
means,  lrom  my  Income  of  the  Theatre,  before  I  was  my  own 
Mafter  there,  to  fupply,  in  his  higheft  Preferment,  his  common 
Necefiities.  I  cannot  part  with  his  Memory  without  telling  you, 

I  had  as  fincere  a  Concern  for  this  Brother’s  Well-being,  as  my 
own.  He  had  lively  Parts,  and  more  than  ordinary  Learning, 
with  a  good  deal  of  natural  Wit  and  Humour ;  but,  from  too 
great  a  Di (regard  to  his  Health,  he  died  a  Fellow  of  New  College 
in  Oxford ,  foon  alter  he  had  been  ordain’d  by  Dr.  Compto?t ,  then 
Bifhop  of  Lo?idon.  I  mow  return  to  the  State  of  my  own  Affair 
at  JoLinchefler. 

After  the  Election,  the  moment  I  was  inform’d  that  I  was  one 
of  the  unfuccefsful  Candidates,  I  bleft  myfelf  to  think  what  a 
happy  Reprieve  I  had  got,  from  the  confin’d  Life  of  a  School¬ 
boy !  a;  d  the  fame  Day  took  Poft  back  to  Lo?ido?i,  that  I  might 
arrive  time  enough  to  fee  a  Play  (then  my  darling  Delight)  be- 
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fore  my  Mother  might  demand  an  Account  of  my  travelling 
Charges.  When- 1  look  back  to  that  time,  it  almoft  makes  me 
tremble  to  think  what  Miferies,  in  fifty  Years  farther  in  Life, 
fuch  an  unthinking  Head  was  liable  to !  To  ask,  why  Provi¬ 
dence  afterwards  took  more  care  of  me,  than  I  did  of  mylelf, 
might  be  making  too  bold  an  Enquiry  into  its  fecret  Will  and 
Pleafure :  All  I  can  fay  to  that  Point,  is,  that  I  am  thankful, 
and  amaz’d-  at  it ! 

’Twas  about  this  time  I  firfi:  imbib’d  an  Inclination,  which  I 
durft  not  reveal,  for  the  Stage  ;  for,  befides  that  I  knew  it  would 
difoblige  my  Father,  I  had  no  Conception  of  any  means,  practi¬ 
cable,  to  make  my  way  to  it.  I  therefore  fupprefs’d  the  bewitch¬ 
ing  Ideas  of  fo  fublime  a  Station,  and  compounded  with  my  Am¬ 
bition  by  laying  a  lower  Scheme,  of  only  getting  the  nearefi:  way 
into  the  immediate  Life  of  a  Gentleman-Collegiate.  My  Father 
being  at  this  time  employ’d  at  Chattfworth  in  DerbyjJoire ,  by  the 
(then)  Earl  of  Devonjhire ,  who  was  railing  that  Seat  from  a 
Gothick ,  to  a  Grecian ,  Magnificence,  I  made  ule  of  the  Leifure 
I  then  had,  in  London ,  to  open  to  him,  by  Letter,  my  Difincli- 
nation  to  wait  another  Year  for  an  uncertain  Preferment  at  Win- 
chejler ,  and  to  entreat  him  that  he  would  fend  me,  per  faltum , 
by  a  fhorter  Cut,  to  the  Univerfity.  My  Father,  who  was  natu¬ 
rally  indulgent  to  me,  feem’d  to  comply  with  my  Requeft,  and 
wrote  word,  that  as  foon  as  his  Affairs  would  permit,  he  would 
carry  me  with  him,  and  fettle  me  in  fome  College,  but  rather  at 
Cambridge ,  where,  (during  his  late  Refidence  at  that  Place,  in 
making  fome  Statues  that  now  Hand  upon  Trinity  College  New 
Library,  he  had  contracted  fome  Acquaintance  with  the  Heads  of 
Houfes,  who  might  affift  his  Intentions  for  me.  This  I  lik’d  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  go  difcountenanc’d  to  Oxford ,  to  which  it  would  have 
been  a  fort  of  Reproach  to  me,  not  to  have  come  eleCted.  After 
fome  Months  were  elaps’d,  my  Father,  not  being  willing  to  let 
me  lie  too  long  idling  in  London ,  lent  for  me  down  to  ChattJ- 
worth ,  to  be  under  his  Eye,  till  he  cou’d  be  at  leifure  to  carry 
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me  to  Cambridge.  Before  I  could  fet  out,  on  my  Journey  thi¬ 
ther,  the  Nation  fell  in  labour  of .  the  Revolution,  the  News 
being  then  juft  brought  to  London ,  That  the  Prince  of  Orange , 
at  the  Head  of  an  Army  was  landed  in  the  IV zft.  When  I  came  to 
Nottingham ,  I  found  my  Father  in  Arms  there,  among  thofe 
Forces  which  the  Earl  of  Devonfiire  had  rais’d  for  the  Red  refs 
of  our  violated  Lav/s  and  Liberties.  My  Father  judg’d  this  a 
proper  Seafon,  for  a  young  Strippling  to  turn  himfelf  loofe  into 
the  Buftle  of  the  World;  and  being  himfelf  too  advanc’d  in 
Years,  to  endure  the  Winter  Fatigue,  which  might  pofiibly  fol¬ 
low,  entreated  that  noble  Lord,  that  he  would  be  pleas’d  to  ac¬ 
cept  of  his  Son  in  his  room,  and  that  he  would  give  him  (my 
Father)  leave  to  return,  and  finifh  his  Works  at  Chattfworth. 
This  was  fo  well  receiv’d  by  his  Lordfhip,  that  he  not  only  ad- 
mltted  of  my  Service,  but  promis’d  my  Father,  in  return,  that 
v  en  Affairs  were  fettled,  he  would  provide  for  me.  Upon  this, 
my  Father  return’d  to  Derbyjhire ,  while  I,  not  a  little  tranfport- 
ed,  jump’d  into  his  Saddle.  Thus,  in  one  Day,  all  my  Thoughts 
of  the  Univerftty  were  fmother’d  in  Ambition !  A  flight  Cmmif- 
fton  for  a  Horfe-Offtcer,  was  the  leaft  View  I  had  before  me.  At 
this  Crifts  you  cannot  but  obferve,  that  the  Fate  of  King  James , 
and  of  the  Prince  of  Orange ,  and  that  of  fo  minute  a  Being  as 
my  felf,  were  all  at  once  upon  the  Anvil :  In  what  fhape  they 
wou’d  feverally  come  out,  tho’  a  good  Guefs  might  be  made,  was 
not  then  demonftrable  to  the  deepeft  Forefight ;  but  as  my  For¬ 
tune  feem’d  to  be  of  fmall  Importance  to  the  Publick,  Provi¬ 
dence  thought  fit  to  poftpone  it,  ’till  that  of  thofe  great  Rulers 
of  Nations,  was  juftly  perfected.  Yet,  had  my  Father’s  Buftneis 
permitted  him  to  have  carried  me,  one  Month  fooner  (as  he  in¬ 
tended)  to  the  Univerftty,  who  knows  but,  by  this  time,  that 
purer  Fountain  might  have  wafh’d  my  Imperfections  into  a  Ca¬ 
pacity  of  writing  (inftead  of  Plays  and  Annual  Odes)  Sermons, 
and  Paftoral  Letters.  But  whatever  Care  of  the  Church  might, 
fo,  have  fallen  to  my  {bare,  as  I  dare  fay  it  may  be  now,  in 

better 
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better  Hands,  I  ought  not  to  repine  at  my  being  otherwife  dif- 
pos’d  of. 

You  muB,  now,  confider  me  as  one  among  thofe  defperate 
Thoufands,  who,  after  a  Patience  forely  try’d,  took  Arms  under 
the  Banner  of  Necefli ty,  the  natural  Parent  of  all  Human  Laws, 
and  Government.  I  queBion,  if  in  all  the  HiBories  of  Empire, 
there  is  one  Inftance  of  fo  bloodlefs  a  Revolution,  as  that  in  Eng^ 
land  in  1688,  wherein  Whigs,  Tories,  Princes,  Prelates,  Nobles, 
Clergy,  common  People,  and  a  Banding  Army,  were  unanimous. 
To  have  feen  all  R?igla?7d  of  one  Mind,  is  to  have  liv’d  at  a  very 
particular  Juncture.  Happy  Nation !  who  are  never  divided 
among  themfelves,  but  when  they  have  leaf:  to  complain  of! 
Our  preateR  Grievance  lince  that  time,  feems  to  have  been,  that 
we  cannot  all  govern;  and  ’till  the  Number  of  good  Places  are 
equal  to  thofe,  who  think  themfelves  qualified  'for  them,  there 
muft  ever  be  a  Caufe  of  Contention  among  us.  While  Great 
Men  want  great  Pods,  the  Nation  will  never  want  real  or  feem- 
ing  Patriots ;  and  while  great  PoBs  are  fill’d  with  Perfons,  whole 
Capacities  are  but  Human,  Rich  Perfons  will  never  be  allow’d 
to  be  without  Errors;  not  even  the  Revolution,  with  all  its  Ad¬ 
vantages,  it  feems,  has  been  able  to  furnifh  us  with  unexception¬ 
able  Statefmen  !  for,  from  that  time,  I  don’t  remember  any  one 
Set  of  MiniBers,  that  have  not  been  heartily  rail’d  at ;  a  Period 
long  enough,  one  would  think,  (if  all  of  them  have  been  as  bad 
as  they  have  been  call’d)  to  make  a  People  defpair  of  ever  feeing 
a  good  one:  But  as  it  is  poilible  that  Envy,  Prejudice,  or  Party, 
may  fometimes  have  a  fhare  in  what  is  generally  thrown  upon 
’em,  it  is  not  eafy  for  a  private  Man,  to  know  who  is  abfolutely 
in  the  right,  from  what  is  faid  againB  them,  or  from  what  their 
Friends  or  Dependants  may  fay  in  their  Favour:  Tho’  I  can  hard¬ 
ly  forbear  thinking,  that  they  who  have  been  longefi  rail’d  at, 
muB,  from  that  Circumftance,  Brew,  in  fome  fort,  a  Proof  of 
Capacity.  —  But  to  my  HiRory. 
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It  were  altnoft  incredible  to  tell  you,  at  the  latter  end  of  King 
James's  Time  (though  the  Rod  of  Arbitrary  Power  was  always 
fhaking  over  us)  with  what  Freedom  and  Contempt  the  com¬ 
mon  People,  in  the  open  Streets,  talk’d  of  his  wild  Meafures  to 
make  a  whole  Proteftant  Nation  Papifis ;  and  yet,  in  the  height 
of  our  fecure  and  wanton  Defiance  of  him,  we,  of  the  Vulgar, 
had  no  farther  Notion  of  any  Remedy  for  this  Evil,  than  a  fa- 
tisfy’d  Prefumption,  that  our  Numbers  were  too  great  to  be  ma- 
fier’d  by  his  mere  Will  and  Pleafure ;  that  though  he  might  be 
too  hard  for  our  Laws,  he  would  never  be  able  to  get  the  bet¬ 
ter  of  our  Nature ;  and,  that  to  drive  all  England  into  Popery 
and  Slavery,  he  would  find,  would  be  teaching  an  old  Lion  to 
dance. 

But,  happy  was  it  for  the  Nation,  that  it  had  then  wifer 
Heads  in  it,  who  knew  how  to  lead  a  People  fo  difpos’d  into 
Meafures  for  the  Publick  Prelervation. 

Here,  I  cannot  help  reflecting  on  the  very  different  Deliver¬ 
ances  Englaj'id  met  with,  at  this  Time,  and  in  the  very  fame 
Year  of  the  Century  before:  Then  (in  1588)  under  a  glorious 
Princefs,  who  had,  at  heart,  the  Good  and  Happinefs  of  her 
People,  we  fcatter’d  and  deftroy’d  the  moft  formidable  Navy  of 
Invaders,  that  ever  cover’d  the  Seas  :  And  now  (in  168  8)  un¬ 
der  a  Prince,  who  had  alienated  the  Hearts  of  his  People,  by 
his  abfolute  Meafures,  to  opprefs  them,  a  foreign  Power  is  re¬ 
ceiv’d  with  open  Arms,  in  defence  of  our  Laws,  Liberties,  and 
Religion,  which  our  native  Prince  had  invaded  !  Plow  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  were  thefe  two  Monarchs  in  their  Sentiments  of  Glory ! 
But,  Tantum  religio  potuit  fuadere  malorum. 

When  we  confider,  in  what  height  of  the  Nation’s  Profperi- 
ty,  the  Succeffor  of  Queen  Elizabeth  came  to  this  Throne,  it 
feems  amazing,  that  fuch  a  Pile  of  Englifh  Fame,  and  Glory, 
which  her  skilful  Adminifiration  had  eredted,  fhould,  in  every 
following  Reign,  down  to  the  Revolution,  fo  unhappily  moulder 
away,  in  one  continual  Gradation  of  Political  Errors :  All  which 
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muft  have  been  avoided,  if  the  plain  Rule,  which  that  wife  Princefs 
left  behind  her,  had  been  obferved,  viz.  That  the  Love  of  her 
People  was  the  fur  eft  Support  of  her  Throne.  This  was  the  Prin¬ 
ciple  by  which  fhe  fo  happily  govern’d  herfelf,  and  thofe  fhe  had 
the  Care  of  In  this  fhe  found  Strength  to  combat,  and  flruggle 
through  more  Difficulties,  and  dangerous  Confpiracies,  than  ever 
Rnglifh  Monarch  had  to  cope  with.  At  the  fame  time  that  fhe 
profefs’d  to  defer e  the  People’s  Love,  fhe  took  care  that  her  Ac¬ 
tions  fhou’d  deferve  it,  without  the  leaft  Abatement  of  her  Pre¬ 
rogative  ;  the  Terror  of  which  fire  fo  artfully  covered,  that  fhe 
fometimes  feem’d  to  flatter  thofe  fhe  was  determin’d  fhould  obey. 
If  the  four  following  Princes  had  exercis’d  their  Regal  Autho¬ 
rity  with  fo  viflble  a  Regard  to  the  Publick  Welfare,  it  were 
hard  to  know,  whether  the  People  of  En gland  might  have  ever 
complain’d  of  them,  or  even  felt  the  want  of  that  Liberty  they 
now  fo  happily  enjoy.  ’Tis  true,  that  before  her  Time,  our 
Anceflors  had  many  fuccefsful  Contefts  with  their  Sovereigns  for 
their  ancie?it  Right  and  Claim  to  it ;  yet  what  did  thole  Succefles 
amount  to  ?  little  more  than  a  Declaration,  that  there  was  fuch  a 
Right  in  being ;  but  who  ever  faw  it  enjoy’d  ?  Did  not  the 
A&ions  of  almofl  every  fucceeding  Reign  fhew,  there  were  flill 
fo  many  Doors  of  Oppreffion  left  open  to  the  Prerogative,  that 
(whatever  Value  our  moft  eloquent  Legiflators  may  have  fet  upon 

thole  ancient  Liberties)  I  doubt  it  will  be  difficult  to  fix  the  Pe- 
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riod  of  their  having  a  real  Being,  before  the  Revolution :  Or  if 
there  ever  was  an  elder  Period  of  our  unmolefted  enjoying  them, 
I  own,  my  poor  Judgment  is  at  a  lofs  where  to  place  it.  I  will 
boldly  fay  then,  it  is,  to  the  Revolution  only,  we  owe  the  full 
PoiTeffion  of  what,  ’till  then,  we  never  had  more  than  a  perpe¬ 
tually  contefted  Right  to  :  And,  from  thence,  from  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  it  is,  that  the  Protellant  Succeflors  of  King  TVillia?n  have 
found  their  Paternal  Care  and  Maintenance  of  that  Right,  has 
been  the  fureft  Balls  of  their  Glory. 
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Thefe,  Sir,  are  a  few  of  my  political  Notions,  which  I  have 
ventur’d  to  expofe,  that  you  may  fee  what  fort  of  an  Englifo  Sub¬ 
ject  I  am ;  how  wife,  or  weak  they  may  have  fhewn  me,  is  not 
my  Concern ;  let  the  weight  of  thefe  Matters  have  drawn  me 
never  fo  far  out  of  my  Depth,  I  Prill  flatter  my  felf,  that  I  have 
kept  a  fimple,  honefl  Head  above  Water.  And  it  is  a  folid  Com¬ 
fort  to  me,  to  confider  that  how  infignificant  foever  my  Life  was 
at  the  Revolution,  it  had  Rill  the  good  Fortune  to  make  one, 
among  the  many,  who  brought  it  about ;  and  that  I,  now,  with 
my  Coasvals,  as  well  as  with  the  Millions,  Rnce  born,  enjoy  the 
happy  Effedls  of  it. 

But  I  muR  now  let  you  fee  how  my  particular  Fortune  went  for¬ 
ward,  with  this  Change  in  the  Government;  of  which  I  fhall 
not  pretend  to  give  you  any  farther  Account  than  what  my  fim- 
ple  Eyes  faw  of  it. 

We  had  not  been  many  Days  at  Nottingham  before  we  heard, 
that  the  Prince  of  Denmark ,  with  fome  other  great  Perfons,  were 
gone  off,  from  the  King,  to  the  Prince  of  Orange ,  and  that  the 
Princefs  Anne ,  fearing  the  King  her  Father’s  Refentment  might 
fall  upon  her,  for  her  Confort’s  Revolt,  had  withdrawn  her  felf, 
in  the  Night,  from  Lotidon ,  and  was  then  within  half  a  Days 
journey  of  Nottingham ;  on  which  very  Morning  we  were  fud- 
denly  alarm’d  with  the  News,  that  two  thoufand  of  the  King’s 
Dragoons  were  in  clofe  purfuit  to  bring  her  back  Prifbner  to  Lon¬ 
don  :  But  this  Alarm  it  feems  was  all  Stratagem,  and  was  but  a 
part  of  that  general  Terror  which  was  thrown  into  many  other 
Places  about  the  Kingdom,  at  the  fame  time,  with  defign  to 
animate  and  unite  the  People  in  their  common  Defence;  it  be¬ 
ing  then  given  out,  that  the  Irifh  were  every  where  at  our  Heels, 
to  cut  off  all  the  ProteRants  within  the  Reach  of  their  Fury, 
In  this  Alarm  our  Troops  fcrambled  to  Arms  in  as  much  Order 
as  their  ConRernation  would  admit  of,  when  having  advanc’d 
fome  few  Miles  on  the  London  Road,  they  met  the  Princefs  in  a 
Coach,  attended  only  by  the  Lady  Churchill  (now  Eutchefs 
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Dowager  of  Marlborough )  and  the  Lady  Fit zhar ding ,  whom  they 
conducted  into  Nottingham^  through  the  Acclamations  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple  :  The  fame  Night  all  the  Noblemen,  and  the  other  Perfons  of 
Didincfion,  then  in  Arms,  had  the  Honour  to  fup  at  her  Royal 
Highnefs’s  Table;  which  was  then  furnifh’d  (as  all  her  neceffary 
Accommodations  were)  by  the  Care,  and  at  the  Charge  of  the 
Lord  Devonjhire .  At  this  Entertainment,  of  which  I  was  a 
Spectator,  fomething  very  particular  furpriz’d  me  :  The  noble 
Gueds,  at  the  Table  happening  to  be  more  in  number,  than  At¬ 
tendants  out  of  Liveries,  could  be  found  for,  I  being  well  known 
in  the  Lord  Devonjloire  s  Family,  was  dedr’d  by  his  Lordlhip’s 
Maitre  dHotel  to  aflilf  at  it :  The  Pod:  adign’d  me  was  to  ob- 
ferve  what  the  Lady  Churchill  might  call  for.  Being  fo  near  the 
Table,  you  may  naturally  ask  me,  what  I  might  have  heard  to 
have  pafs’d  in  Converfation  at  it?  which  I  fhould  certainly  tell 
you,  had  I  attended  to  above  two  W ords  that  were  utter’d  there, 
and  thofe  were,  Some  JVine  and  Hater.  Thefe,  I  remember,  came 
didinguidfd,  and  obferv’d  to  my  Ear,  becaufo  they  came  from 
the  fair  Gued,  whom  I  took  fuch  pleafure  to  wait  on :  Except 
at  that  Engle  Sound,  all  my  Senfes  were  collefled  into  my  Eyes, 
which  during  the  whole  Entertainment  wanted  no  better  Arnufo- 
ment,  than  of  dealing  now  and  then  the  delight  of  gazing  on 
the  fair  Ohje<d  fo  near  me  :  If  fo  clear  an  Emanation  of  Beauty, 
fuch  a  commanding  Grace  of  Afpect  druck  me  into  a  Regard 
that  had  fomething  fofter  than  the  mod  profound  Relpecd  in  it,  I 
cannot  fee  why  I  may  not,  without  offence,  remember  it ;  dnce 
Beauty,  like  the  Sun,  mud  fometimes  lofe  its  Power  to  chufo, 
and  dime  into  equal  Warmth,  the  Peaiant  and  the  Courtier* 
Now  to  give  you,  Sir,  a  farther  Proof  of  how  good  a  Tade  my 
fird  hopeful  entrance  into  Manhood  fo t  out  with,  I  remember 
above  twenty  Years  after,  when  the  fame  Lady  had  given  the 
World  four  of  the  lovelied  Daughters,  that  ever  were  gaz’d  on, 
even  after  they  were  all  nobly  married,  and  were  become  the 
reigning  Toads  of  every  Party  of  Pleafure,  their  dill  lovely  Mo¬ 
ther 
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ther  had  at  the  fame  time  her  Votaries,  and  her  Health  very  of¬ 
ten  took  the  Lead,  in  thole  involuntary  Triumphs  of  Beauty. 
However  prefumptuous,  or  impertinent  thefe  Thoughts  might 
have  appear’d  at  my  firll  entertaining  them,  why  may  I  not  hope 
that  my  having  kept  them  decently  fecret,  for  full  fifty  Years, 
may  be  now  a  good  round  Plea  for  their  Pardon  ?  Were  I  now 
qualify’d  to  fay  more  of  this  celebrated  Lady,  I  Should  conclude 
it  thus :  That  She  has  liv’d  (to  all  Appearance)  a  peculiar  Favou¬ 
rite  of  Providence;  that  few  Examples  can  parallel  the  Profufion 
of  Bleffings  which  have  attended  fo  long  a  Life  of  Felicity.  A 
Perfon  fo  attractive !  a  Husband  fo  memorably  great !  an  Offspring 
fo  beautiful !  a  Fortune  fb  immenfe !  and  a  Title,  which  (when 
royal  Favour  had  no  higher  to  bellow)  She  only  cou’d  receive 
from  the  Author  of  Nature ;  a  great  Grandmother  without  grey 
Hairs !  Thele  are  fuch  confummate  Indulgences,  that  we  might 
think  Heaven  has  center’d  them  all  in  one  Perfon,  to  let  us  fee 
how  far,  with  a  lively  Understanding,  the  full  Poffefifion  of  them 

could  contribute  to  human  Happinefs -  I  now  return  to  our 

military  Affairs. 

From  Nottingham  our  Troops  march’d  to  Oxford ;  through 
every  Town  we  pafs’d  the  People  came  out,  in  fome  ibrt  of  Or¬ 
der,  with  fuch  rural,  and  ruily  Weapons  as  they  had,  to  meet 
us,  in  Acclamations  of  welcome,  and  good  Willies.  This,  I 
thought,  promis’d  a  favourable  End  of  our  Civil  War,  when  the 
Nation  feem’d  fo  willing  to  be  all  of  a  Side !  At  Oxford  the  Prince 
and  Princefs  of  Denmark  met,  for  the  firff  time,  after  their  late 
Separation,  and  had  all  pofiible  Honours  paid  them  by  the  Uni- 
verfity.  Here  we  relied  in  quiet  Quarters  for  feveral  Weeks,  till 
the  Flight  of  King  fames  into  France ;  when  the  Nation  being 
left  to  take  care  of  it  ftlf,  the  only  Security  that  could  be  found 
for  it,  was  to  advance  the  Prince  and  Princefs  of  Grange  to  the 
vacant  Throne.  The  publick  Tranquillity  being  now  fettled,  our 
Forces  were  remanded  back  to  Nottingham .  Here  all  our  Officers, 
who  had  commanded  them  from  their  firft  rifing,  receiv’d  Com- 
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millions  to  confirm  them  in  their  feveral  Polls;  and  at  the  fame 
time,  fuch  private  Men  as  chofe  to  return  to  their  proper  Bufi- 
finefs  or  Plantations,  were  offer’d  their  Difcharges.  Among  the 
fmall  number  of  thofe,  who  receiv’d  them,  I  was  one;  for  not 
hearing  that  my  Name  was  in  any  of  thefe  new  Commiffions,  I 
thought  it  time  for  me  to  take  my  leave  of  Ambition,  as  Am¬ 
bition  had  before  feduc’d  me  from  the  imaginary  Honours  of 
the  Gown,  and  therefore  refolv’d  to  hunt  my  Fortune  in  fome 
other  Field. 

From  Nottingham  I  again  return’d  to  my  Father  at  Chattfworth , 
where  I  IFaid  till  my  Lord  came  down,  with  the  new  Honours 
of  Duke  of  Devonfhire ,  Lord  Steward  of  his  Majefly’s  Houfhold, 
and  Knight  of  the  Garter !  a  noble  turn  of  Fortune !  and  a  deep 
Stake  he  had  play’d  for  !  which  calls  to  my  Memory  a  Story  we 
had  then  in  the  Family,  which  though  too  light  for  our  graver  Hifto- 
rians  notice,  may  be  of  weight  enough  for  my  humble  Memoirs. 
This  noble  Lord  being  in  the  Prefence-Chamber,  in  King  James’s 
time,  and  known  to  be  no  Friend  to  the  Meafures  of  his  Admi- 
niflration ;  a  certain  Perfon  in  favour  there,  and  defirous  to  be 
more  fo,  took  occafion  to  tread  ruddy  upon  his  Lordfhip’s  Foot, 
which  was  return’d  with  a  hidden  Blow  upon  the  Spot:  For  this 
Mifdemeanour  his  Lordfhip  was  fin’d  thirty  thoufand  Pounds; 
but  I  think  had  fome  time  allow’d  him  for  the  Payment.  In  the 
Summer  preceding  the  Revolution,  when  his  Lordfhip  was  retir’d 
to  Chattfworth ,  and  had  been  there  deeply  engag’d  with  other 
Noblemen,  in  the  Meafures,  which  foon  after  brought  it  to  bear. 
King  James  fent  a  Perfon  down  to  him,  with  Offers  to  mitigate 
his  Fine,  upon  Conditions  of  ready  Payment,  to  which  his  Lord¬ 
fhip  reply ’d,  that  if  his  Majefly  pleas’d  to  allow  him  a  little 
'  longer  time,  he  would  rather  chufe  to  play  double  or  quit  with 
him:  The  time  of  the  intended  Riling  being  then  fo  near  at 
hand,  the  Demand,  it  feems,  came  too  late  for  a  more  ferious 
Anfwer. 
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However  low  my  Pretenfions  to  Preferment  were  at  this  time, 
my  Father  thought  that  a  little  Court  Favour  added  to  them, 
might  give  him  a  Chance  for  faving  the  Expence  of  maintaining 
me,  as  he  had  intended  at  the  Univerfity  :  He  therefore  order’d 
me  to  draw  up  a  Petition  to  the  Duke,  and  to  give  it  fome  Air 
of  Merit,  to  put  it  into  Latin ,  the  Prayer  of  which  was,  that 
his  Grace  would  be  pleas’d  to  do  fomething  (I  really  forget  what) 
for  me —  However  the  Duke  upon  receiving  it,  was  fo  good  as 
to  defire  my  Father  would  fend  me  to  London  in  the  Winter, 
where  he  would  confider  of  fome  Proviflon  for  me.  It  might, 
indeed,  well  require  time  to  confider  it ;  for  I  believe  it  was 
then  harder  to  know  what  I  was  really  fit  for,  than  to  have 
got  me  any  thing  I  was  not  fit  for :  However,  to  London  I  came, 
where  I  enter’d  into  my  firffc  State  of  Attendance  and  Dependance 
for  about  £ ve  Months,  till  the  February  following.  But  alas !  in 
my  Intervals  of  Leifure,  by  frequently  feeing  Plays,  my  wife 
Head  was  turn’d  to  higher  Views,  I  faw  no  Joy  in  any  other  Life 
than  that  of  an  Adlor,  fo  that  (as  before,  when  a  Candidate  at 
TVinchefter )  I  was  even  afraid  of  fucceeding  to  the  Preferment  I 
fought  for:  ’Twas  on  the  Stage  alone  I  had  form’d  a  Happinefs 
preferable  to  all  that  Camps  or  Courts  could  offer  me !  and  there 
was  I  determin’d,  let  Father  and  Mother  take  it  as  they  pleas’d, 
to  fix  my  non  idtra.  Here  I  think  my  felf  oblig’d,  in  refpedt 
to  the  Honour  of  that  noble  Lord,  to  acknowledge,  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  his  real  Intentions  to  do  well  for  me,  were  prevented  by  my 
own  inconfiderate  Folly ;  fo  that  if  my  Life  did  not  then  take  a 
more  laudable  Turn,  I  have  no  one  but  my  felf  to  reproach  for 
it ;  for  I  was  credibly  inform’d  by  the  Gentlemen  of  his  Houf- 
hold,  that  his  Grace  had.  in  their  hearing,  talk’d  of  recommend¬ 
ing  me  to  the  Lord  Shrewsbury ,  then  Secretary  of  State,  for  the 
firfl  proper  Vacancy  in  that  Office.  But  the  diftant  Hope  of  a 
Reverfion  was  too  cold  a  Temptation  for  a  Spirit  impatient  as 
mine,  that  wanted  immediate  Poffeffion  of  what  my  Heart  was 
fo  differently  fet  upon.  The  Allurements  of  a  Theatre  are  Pill 
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fo  drong  in  my  Memory,  that  perhaps  few,  except  thofe  who 
have  felt  them,  can  conceive  :  And  I  am  yet  fo  far  willing  to  ex- 
cufe  my  Folly,  that  I  am  convinc’d,  were  it  poflible  to  take  off 
that  Difgrace  and  Prejudice,  which  Cuffom  has  thrown  upon 
the  Profedion  of  an  A  (dor,  many  a  well-born  younger  Brother8 
and  Beauty  of  low  Fortune  would  gladly  have  adorn’d  the  Thea¬ 
tre,  who  by  their  not  being  able  to  brook  fuch  Dishonour  to 
their  Birth,  have  pafs’d  away  their  Lives  decently  unheeded  and 
forgotten. 

Many  Years  ago,  when  I  was  drib  in  the  Management  of  the 
Theatre,  I  remember  a  flrong  Infrance,  which  will  fhew  you  what 
degree  of  Ignominy  the  Profedion  of  an  Adtor  was  then  held 

at - A  Lady,  with  a  real  Title,  whole  female  Indifcretions  had 

occadon’d  her  Family  to  abandon  her,  being  willing,  in  her  di- 
drefs  to  make  an  honefl  Penny  of  what  Beauty  fhe  had  left,  de¬ 
fied  to  be  admitted  as  an  Adtrefs ;  when  before  Hie  could  receive 
our  Anfwer,  a  Gentleman  (probably  by  her  Relation’s  Permidion) 
advis’d  us  not  to  entertain  her,  for  Reafons  ealy  to  be  guefs’d. 
You  may  imagine  we  cou’d  not  be  fo  blind  to  our  Interefl  as  to 
make  an  honourable  Family  our  unneceffary  Enemies,  by  not  ta¬ 
king  his  Advice  ;  which  the  Lady  too  being  fenlible  of,  faw  the 
Affair  had  its  Difficulties ;  and  therefore  purfu’d  it  no  farther. 
Now  is  it  not  hard  that  it  ffiould  be  a  doubt,  whether  this  Lady’s 
Condition  or  ours  were  the  more  melancholy  ?  For  here,  you 
find  her  honed  Endeavour,  to  get  Bread  from  the  Stage,  was 
look’d  upon  as  on  Addition  of  new  Scandal  to  her  former  Did 
honour !  fo  that  I  am  afraid,  according  to  this  way  of  thinking, 
had  the  fame  Lady  droop’d  to  have  fold  Patches  and  Pomatum, 
in  a  Band-box,  from  Door  to  Door,  fhe  might,  in  that  Occupa¬ 
tion  have  darv’d,  with  lefs  Infamy,  than  had  die  reliev’d  her  Me- 
ceffities  by  being  famous  on  the  Theatre.  Whether  this  Preju¬ 
dice  may  have  arifen  from  the  Abufes  that  fo  often  have  crept 
in  upon  the  Stage,  I  am  not  clear  in ;  tho’  when  that  is  grofsly 
the  Cafe,  I  will  allow  there  ought  to  be  no  Limits  fet  to 
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the  Contempt  of  it ;  yet  in  its  lowed  Condition,  in  my  time, 
methinks  there  could  have  been  no  great  Pretence  of  preferring 
the  Band-box  to  the  Buskin.  But  this  fevere  Opinion,  whether 
merited,  or  not,  is  not  the  greated  Didrefs  that  this  Profeldon  is 
liable  to. 

I  fhall  now  give  you  another  Anecdote,  quite  the  Reverfe  of 
what  I  have  indanc’d,  wherein  you  will  lee  an  Acdrefs,  as  hardly 
us’d  for  an  Adt  of  Modedy  (which  without  being  a  Prude,  a  Wo¬ 
man,  even  upon  the  Stage,  may  fometimes  think  it  necelTary  not 
to  throw  off.)  This  too  I  am  forc’d  to  premile,  that  the  Truth  of 
what  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  may  not  be  fneer’d  at  before  it  be 
known.  About  the  Year  17 17,  a  young  Abtrefs,  of  a  delirable 
Perfon,  fitting  in  an  upper  Box  at  the  Opera,  a  military  Gen¬ 
tleman  thought  this  a  proper  Opportunity  to  fecure  a  little  Con¬ 
vention  with  her ;  the  Particulars  of  which  were,  probably,  no 
more  worth  repeating,  than  it  feems  the  Damoifelle  then  thought 
them  worth  lidening  to ;  for,  notwithdanding  the  line  Things 
he  faid  to  her,  fhe  rather  chofe  to  give  the  Mulick  the  Pre¬ 
ference  of  her  Attention :  This  Indifference  was  fo  offenlive  to 
his  high  Heart,  that  he  began  to  change  the  Tender,  into  the 
Terrible,  and,  in  Ihort,  proceeded  at  lad  to  treat  her  in  a  Style 
too  grody  infulting,  for  the  meaned  Female  Ear  to  endure  un- 
refented :  Upon  which,  being  beaten  too  far  out  of  her  Dilcre- 
tion,  die  turn’d  hadily  upon  him,  with  an  angry  Look,  and  a 
Reply,  which  feem’d  to  fet  his  Merit  in  fo  low  a  Regard,  that 
he  thought  himfelf  oblig’d,  in  Honour,  to  take  his  time  to  re- 
fent  it :  This  was  the  full  Extent  of  her  Crime,  which  his  Glory 
delay’d  no  longer  to  punilh,  than  ’till  the  next  time  die  was  to 
appear  upon  the  Stage :  There,  in  one  of  her  bed  Parts,  where¬ 
in  die  drew  a  favourable  Regard  and  Approbation  from  the  Au¬ 
dience,  he,  difpendng  with  the  Refpecd  which  fome  People 
think  due  to  a  polite  Affembly,  began  to  interrupt  her  Perfor¬ 
mance,  with  fuch  loud  and  various  Notes  of  Mockery,  as  other 
young  Men  of  Honour,  in  the  fame  Place,  have  fometimes 
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made  themfelves  undauntedly  merry  with :  Thus,  deaf  to  all 
Murmurs  or  Entreaties  of  thofe  about  him,  he  purfued  his  Point, 
even  to  throwing  near  her  fuch  Trafh,  as  no  Perfon  can  be  fup- 
pos’d  to  carry  about  him,  unlefs  to  ufe  on  fo  particular  an  Oc¬ 
casion. 

A  Gentleman,  then  behind  the  Scenes,  being  Block’d  at  his 
unmanly  Behaviour,  was  warm  enough  to  fay,  That  no  Man, 
but  a  Fool,  or  a  Bully,  cou’d  be  capable  of  infulting  an  Au¬ 
dience,  or  a  Woman,  in  fo  mondrous  a  manner.  The  former 
valiant  Gentleman,  to  whole  Ear  the  Words  were  foon  brought, 
by  his  Spies,  whom  he  had  plac’d  behind  the  Scenes,  to  obferve 
how  the  ACIion  was  taken  there,  came  immediately  from  the 
Pit,  in  a  Heat,  and  demanded  to  know  of  the  Author  of  thole 
Words,  if  he  was  the  Perfon  that  (poke  them  ?  to  which  he 
calmly  reply’d,  That  though  he  had  never  feen  him  before,  yet, 
Since  he  feem’d  fo  earned:  to  be  Satisfy ’d,  he  would  do  him  the 
favour  to  own,  That,  indeed,  the  Words  were  his,  and  that 
they  would  be  the  lad  Words  he  fhould  chufe  to  deny,  whoever 
they  might  fall  upon.  To  conclude,  their  Difpute  was  ended 
the  next  Morning  in  Hyde-Park ,  where  the  determin’d  Com¬ 
batant,  who  iird  ask’d  for  Satisfaction,  was  oblig’d  afterwards 
to  ask  his  Life  too ;  whether  he  mended  it  or  not,  I  have  not  yet 
heard;  but  his  Antagonift,  in  a  few  Years  after,  died  in  one  of 
the  principal  Pods  of  the  Government. 

Now  though  I  have,  fometimes,  known  thefe  gallant  Infulters 
of  Audiences,  draw  themfelves  into  Scrapes,  which  they  have 
lefs  honourably  got  out  of ;  yet,  alas !  what  has  that  avail’d  ? 
This  generous  publick-fpirited  Method  of  lilencing  a  few,  was 
but  repelling  the  Difeafe,  in  one  Part,  to  make  it  break  out  in 
another  :  All  Endeavours  at  Protection  are  new  Provocations,  to 
thofe  who  pride  themlelves  in  puffing  their  Courage  to  a  De¬ 
fiance  of  Humanity.  Even  when  a  Royal  Refentment  lias  fhewn 
idem  in  the  behalf  of  an  injur'd  ACior,  it  has  been  unable  to 
defend  him  from  farther  Infults  1  an  Indance  of  which  happen’d 
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in  the  late  King  James  s  time.  Mr.  Smith  (whole  Character  as 
a  Gentleman,  could  have  been  no  way  impeach’d,  had  he  not 
degraded  it,  by  being  a  celebrated  Atdor)  had  the  Misfortune^ 
in  a  Difpute  with  a  Gentleman  behind  the  Scenes,  to  receive  a 
Blow  from  him:  The  fame  Night  an  Account  of  this  Action 
was  carry’d  to  the  King,  to  whom  the  Gentleman  was  repre- 
lented  fo  grofly  in  the  wrong,  that,  the  next  Day,  his  Majefiy 
lent  to  forbid  him  the  Court  upon  it.  This  Indignity  call  upon 
a  Gentleman,  only  for  having  maltreated  a  Player,  was  ’d 
upon  as  the  Concern  of  every  Gentleman ;  and  a  Party  was  foon 
form’d  to  alien:,  and  vindicate  their  Honour,  by  humbling  this 
favour’d  Ador,  whofe  flight  Injury  had  been  judg’d  equal  to  lo 
fevere  a  Notice.  Accordingly,  the  next  time  Smith  a bled,  lie 
was  receiv’d  with  a  Chorus  of  Cat-calls,  that  loon  convinc’d  him, 
he  fhould  not  be  differ’ d  to  proceed  in  his  Part;  upon  which, 
without  the  lead  Dilcompofure,  he  order’d  the  Curtain  to  be 
dropp’d ;  and,  having  a  competent  Fortune  of  his  own,  thought 
the  Conditions  of  adding  to  it,  by  his  remaining  upon  the  Stage, 
were  too  dear,  and  from  that  Day  entirely  quitted  it.  I  (hall 
make  no  Obfervation  upon  the  King’s  Refentment,  or  on  that  of 
his  good  Subjects ;  how  far  either  was,  or  was  not  right,  is  not 
the  Point  I  difpute  for:  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  unhappy  Condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Abtor  was  fo  far  from  being  reliev’d  by  this  Royal  In- 
terpofition  in  his  favour,  that  it  was  the  worfe  for  It. 

While  thefe  lort  of  real  DidreHes,  on  the  Stage,  are  fo  una¬ 
voidable,  it  is  no  wonder  that  young  People  of  Senfe  (though  of 
low  Fortune)  fhould  be  fo  rarely  found,  to  fupply  a  Succedlon 
of  good  Abtors.  Why  then  may  we  not,  in  lome  meafure,  im¬ 
pute  the  Scarcity  of  them,  to  the  wanton  Inhumanity  of  thole 
Spectators,  who  have  made  it  fo  terribly  mean  to  appear  there  ? 
Were  there  no  ground  for  this  Quedion,  where  could  be  the  Did 
grace  of  entring  into  a  Society,  whofe  Inditution,  when  not 
abus’d,  is  a  delightful  School  of  Morality;  and  where  to  excel, 
requires  as  ample  Endowments  of  Nature,  as  any  one  Profeffion 
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(that  of  holy  Inftitution  excepted)  whatfoever  ?  But,  alas ! 
Shakefpear  fays, 

Where  $  that  Palace ,  thereinto ,  fometimes 
Foul  things  intrude  not  f 

Look  into  St.  Peters  at  Rome ,  and  fee  what  a  profitable  Farce 
is  made  of  Religion  there !  Why  then  is  an  Adlor  more  blemifh’d 
than  a  Cardinal  ?  While  the  Excellence  of  the  one  arifes  from 
his  innocently  leeming  what  he  is  not,  and  the  Eminence  of  the 
other,  from  the  mod:  impious  Fallacies  that  can  be  impos’d  upon 
human  Underdanding  ?  If  the  bed:  things,  therefore,  are  mod:  li¬ 
able  to  Corruption,  the  Corruption  of  the  Theatre  is  no  Difproof 
of  its  innate  and  primitive  Utility. 

In  this  Light,  therefore,  all  the  Abules  of  the  Stage,  all  the 
low,  loofe,  or  immoral  Supplements,  to  wit,  whether,  in  ma¬ 
king  Virtue  ridiculous,  or  Vice  agreeable,  or  in  the  decorated 
Nonfenfe  and  Abfurdities  of  Pantomimical  Trumpery,  I  give  up 
to  the  Contempt  of  every  fenfible  Spectator,  as  fo  much  rank 
Theatrical  Popery.  But  cannot  dill  allow  thefe  Enormities  to 
impeach  the  Profefiion,  while  they  are  fo  palpably  owing  to  the 
deprav’d  Tade  of  the  Multitude.  While  Vice,  and  Farcical  Fol¬ 
ly,  are  the  moil  profitable  Commodities,  why  fhould  we  wonder 
that,  time  out  of  mind,  the  poor  Comedian,  when  real  Wit 
would  bear  no  Price,  fhould  deal  in  what  would  bring  him  mod: 
ready  Money  ?  But  this,  you  will  fay,  is  making  the  Stage  a 
Nurfery  of  Vice  and  Folly,  or  at  lead:  keeping  an  open  Shop  for 
it.  —  I  grant  it :  But  who  do  you  expebt  fhould  reform  it  ?  The 
A<dors  ?  Why  fo  ?  If  People  are  permitted  to  buy  it,  without 
bluffing,  the  Theatrical  Merchant  feems  to  have  an  equal  Right 
to  the  Liberty  of  felling  it,  without  Reproach.  That  this  Evil 
wants  a  Remedy,  is  not  to  be  conteded ;  nor  can  it  be  denied, 
that  the  Theatre  is  as  capable  of  being  preferv’d,  by  a  P.efor- 
mation,  as  Matters  of  more  Importance ;  which,  for  the  Ho¬ 
nour  of  our  national  Tade,  I  could  wifb  were  attempted  ;  and 
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then,  if  it  could  not  fubfift,  -under  decent  Regulations,  by  not 
being  permitted  to  prefent  any  thing  there,  but  what  were 
worthy  to  be  there,  it  would  be  time  enough  to  confider,  whe¬ 
ther  it  were  neceffary  to  let  it  totally  fall,  or  effectually  flip- 
port  it. 

Notwithstanding  all  my  belt  Endeavours,  to  recommend  the 
Profeffion  of  an  ACtor,  to  a  more  general  Favour,  I  doubt, 
while  it  is  liable  to  fuch  Corruptions,  and  the  ACtor  himfelf 
to  fuch  unlimited  Infults,  as  I  have  already  mention’d,  I  doubt, 
I  fay,  we  mull  Still  leave  him  a-drift,  with  his  intrinfick  Merit, 
to  ride  out  the  Storm  as  well  as  he  is  able. 

However,  let  us  now  turn  to  the  other  fide  of  this  Account, 
and  fee  what  Advantages  Stand  there,  to  balance  the  Misfortunes 
I  have  laid  before  you.  There  we  Shall  Still  find  fome  valuable 
Articles  of  Credit,  that,  fometimes  overpay  his  incidental  Dif- 
graces. 

FirSt,  if  he  has  Senfe,  he  will  confider,  that  as  thele  Indig¬ 
nities  are  Seldom  or  never  offer’d  him  by  Feople,  that  are  re¬ 
markable  for  any  one  good  Quality,  he  ought  not  to  lay  them  too 
clofe  to  his  Heart :  He  will  know  too,  that  when  Malice,  Envy, 
or  a  brutal  Nature,  can  Securely  hide  or  fence  themfelves  in  a 
Multitude,  Virtue,  Merit,  Innocence,  and  even  Sovereign  Supe¬ 
riority,  have  been,  and  muff  be  equally  liable  to  their  Infults; 
that  therefore,  when  they  fall  upon  him  in  the  fame  manner, 
his  intrinfick  Value  cannot  be  diminish’d  by  them :  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  if,  with  a  decent  and  unruffled  Temper,  he  lets  them  pais, 
the  Difgrace  will  return  upon  his  Agreffor,  and  perhaps  warm 
the  generous  Spectator  into  a  Partiality  in  his  Favour. 

That  while  he  is  confcious,  that,  as  an  ACtor,  he  muff  be  al¬ 
ways  in  the  Hands  of  Injuftice,  it  does  him  at  leaf!  this  involun¬ 
tary  Good,  that  it  keeps  him  in  a  fettled  Refolution  to  avoid  all 
Occafions  of  provoking  it,  or  of  even  offending  the  loweft 
Enemy,  who,  at  the  Exnence  of  a  Shilling,  may  publickly  re¬ 
venge  it. 
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That,  if  he  excells  on  the  Stage,  and  is  irreproachable  in  his 
Perfonal  Morals,  and  Behaviour,  his  Profeffion  is  lb  far  from  being 
an  Impediment,  that  it  will  be  oftner  a  juft  Reafon  for  his  being 
receiv’d  among  People  of  condition  with  Favour;  and  lometimes 
with  a  more  focial  Diftinftion,  than  the  beft,  though  more 
profitable  Trade  he  might  have  follow’d,  could  have  recommen¬ 
ded  him  to. 

That  this  is  a  Happinefs  to  which  leveral  A&ors,  within  my 
Memory,  as  Betterton ,  Smithy  Montfort ,  Captain  Griffin ,  and 
Mrs.  Bracegirdle  (yet  living)  have  arriv’d  at ;  to  which  I  may 
add  the  late  celebrated  Mrs.  Oldfield.  Now  let  us  luppole  thefe 
Perlbns,  the  Men,  for  example,  to  have  been  all  eminent  Mer¬ 
cers,  and  the  Women  as  famous  Milliners,  can  we  imagine,  that 
merely  as  fuch,  though  endow’d  with  the  fame  natural  Under- 
ftanding,  they  could  have  been  call’d  into  the  fame  honourable 
Parties  of  Converfation  ?  People  of  Senfe  and  Condition,  could 
not  but  know,  it  was  impoffible  they  could  have  had  fuch  va¬ 
rious  Excellencies  on  the  Stage,  without  having  fomething  natu¬ 
rally  valuable  in  them :  And  I  will  take  upon  me  to  affirm, 
who  knew  them  all  living,  that  there  was  not  one  of  the  num¬ 
ber,  who  were  not  capable  of  fupporting  a  variety  of  Spirited 
Converfation,  tho’  the  Stage  were  never  to  have  been  the  Subje£b 
of  it. 

That,  to  have  trod  the  Stage,  has  not  always  been  thought  a 
Difqualification  from  more  honourable  Employments ;  feveral 
have  had  military  Commiffions ;  Carlifle  and  TViltjhire  were 
both  kill’d  Captains ;  one,  in  King  Williains  Reduftion  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  the  other,  in  his  firft  War,  in  Fla?zders  y  and  the  fa¬ 
mous  Ben.  Johnfion ,  tho’  an  unfuccefsful  Aftor,  was  afterwards 
made  Poet-Laureat. 

To  thefe  laudable  Diftinftions,  let  me  add  one  more ;  that  of 
Publick  Applaufe,  which,  when  truly  merited,  is,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  moft  agreeable  Gratifications  that  venial  Vanity  can  feel. 
A  Happinefs,  alrnoft  peculiar  to  the  A&or,  infomuch  that  the 
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beA  Tragick  Writer,  however  numerous  his  feparate  Admirers 
may  be,  yet,  to  unite  them  into  one  general  Ad  of  Praife,  to 
receive  at  once,  thofe  thundring  Peals  of  Approbation,  which 
a  crouded  Theatre  throws  out,  he  muA  ftill  call  in  the  Aflif- 
tance  of  the  skilful  Ador,  to  raife  and  partake  of  them. 

In  a  Word,  ’twas  in  this  flattering  Light  only,  though  not 
perhaps  fo  thoroughly  conflder’d,  I  look’d  upon  the  Life  of  an 
Ador,  when  but  eighteen  Years  of  Age ;  nor  can  you  wonder, 
if  the  Temptations  were  too  ftrong  for  fo  warm  a  Vanity  as 
mine  toreflA;  but  whether  excu  fable,  or  not,  to  the  Stage,  at 
length  1  came,  and  it  is  from  thence,  chiefly,  your  Curioflty, 
if  you  have  any  left,  is  to  exped  a  farther  Account  of  me. 


CHAP.  IV. 


A  Jhort  View  of  the  Stage ,  from  the  Tear  1660  to  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  The  King’s  and  Duke  s  Company  united ,  compofed  the 
heft  Set  of  Englifh  ASlors  yet  known.  Their  fever al  Theatrical 
Characters. 


PI  O  I  have  only  promis’d  you  an  Account  of  all 
the  material  Occurrences  of  the  Theatre  during  my 
own  Time ;  yet  there  was  one  which  happen’d  not 
above  feven  Years  before  my  Admiflion  to  it,  which 
may  be  as  well  worth  notice,  as  the  firA  great  Re¬ 
volution  of  it,  in  which,  among  numbers,  I  was  involv’d.  And 
as  the  one  will  lead  you  into  a  clearer  View  of  the  other,  it  may 
therefore  be  previoufly  necefiary  to  let  you  know  that 

King  Charles  II.  at  his  ReAoration,  granted  two  Patents,  one 
to  Sir  J Villi  am  Davenant ,  and  the  other  to  Henry  Killigrew ,  E% 
and  their  feveral  Heirs  and  Afligns,  for  ever,  for  the  forming  of 
two  diAind  Companies  of  Comedians :  The  fir  A  were  call’d  the 
Kings  Servants,  and  aded  at  the  Theatre-Royal  in  Drury-Lane ; 
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and  die  other  the  Dukes  Company ,  who  a&ed  at  the  Duke’s 
Theatre  in  Dorfet-Garden.  About  ten  of  the  King’s  Company 
were  on  the  Royal  Houlhold-Edablilhment,  having  each  ten 
Yards  of  Scarlet  Cloth,  with  a  proper  quantity  of  Lace  allow’d 
them  for  Liveries ;  and  in  their  Warrants  from  the  Lord  Cham¬ 
berlain,  were  filled  Gentlemen  of  the  Great  Chamber :  Whether 
the  like  Appointments  were  extended  to  the  Duke’s  Company, 
I  am  not  certain ;  but  they  were  both  in  high  Edimation  with 
the  Publick,  and  fo  much  the  Delight  and  Concern  of  the 
Court,  that  they  were  not  only  fupported  by  its  being  frequent¬ 
ly  prelent  at  their  publick  Prefentations ,  but  by  its  taking  cog¬ 
nizance  even  of  their  private  Government,  infomuch,  that  their 
particular  Differences,  ^Pretentions,  or  Complaints,  were  gene¬ 
rally  ended  by  the  King ,  or  Duke  s  Perlonal  Command  or  De- 
ciiion.  Befides  their  being  thorough  Mailers  of  their  Art,  thefe 
AClors  fet  forwards  with  two  critical  Advantages,  which  perhaps 
may  never  happen  again  in  many  Ages.  The  one  was,  their 
immediate  opening  after  fo  long  Interdiction  of  Plays,  during 
the  Civil  War,  and  the  Anarchy  that  follow’d  it.  What  eager 
Appetites  from  fo  long  a  Fall,  mud  the  Gueds  of  thole  Times 
have  had,  to  that  high  and  frelh  variety  of  Entertainments, 
which  Shakefpear  had  left  prepar’d  for  them  ?  Never  was  a 
Stage  fo  provided  !  A  hundred  Years  are  waded,  and  another 
file nt  Century  well  advanced,  and  yet  what  unborn  Age  daall 
fay,  Shakefpear  has  his  Equal !  How  many  darning  ACtors  have 
the  warm  Scenes  of  his  Genius  given  to  Poderity?  without  be¬ 
ing  himlelf,  in  his  AClion,  equal  to  his  Writing !  A  drong 
Proof  that  A&ors,  like  Poets,  mud  be  born  fuch.  Eloquence 
and  Elocution  are  quite  different  Talents :  Shakefpear  cou’d  write 
Hamlet ;  but  Tradition  tells  us,  That  the  Ghoft ,  in  the  fame 
Play,  was  one  of  his  bed  Performances  as  an  Actor :  Nor  is  it 
within  the  reach  of  Rule  or  Precept  to  complete  either  of  them. 
IndruCtion,  ’tis  true,  may  guard  them  equally  againd  Faults  or 
Abfurdities,  but  there  it  dops ;  Nature  mud  do  the  red  :  To  ex¬ 
cel 
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cel  in  either  Art,  is  a  felf-born  Happinefs,  which  fomething  more 
than  good  Senfe  mu  ft  be  the  Mother  of. 

The  other  Advantage  I  was  Ipeaking  of,  is,  that  before  the 
Reftoration,  no  A&refles  had  ever  been  feen  upon  the  Englijh 
Stage.  The  Characters  of  Women,  on  former  Theatres,  were 
perform’d  by  Boys,  or  young  Men  of  the  moft  effeminate  Aft 
peCt.  And  what  Grace,  or  Mafter-ftrokes  of  Action  can  we 
conceive  fuch  ungain  Hoydens  to  have  been  capable  of?  This 
DefeCt  was  fo  well  confider’d.  by  Shakefpear ,  that  in  few  of  his 
Plays,  he  has  any  greater  Depend  ance  upon  the  Ladies,  than  in 
the  Innocence  and  Simplicity  of  a  Defdemona ,  an  Ophelia ,  or 
in  the  fhort  Specimen  of  a  fond  and  virtuous  Portia.  The  ad¬ 
ditional  ObjeCts  then  of  real,  beautiful  Women,  could  not  but 
draw  a  proportion  of  new  Admirers  to  the  Theatre.  We  may 
imagine  too,  that  thele  ACtreftes  wrere  not  ill  chofen,  when  it  is 
well  known,  that  more  than  one  of  them  had  Charms  fufficient 
at  their  leifure  Hours,  to  calm  and  mollify  the  Cares  of  Em¬ 
pire.  Beftdes  thefe  peculiar  Advantages,  they  had  a  private 
Rule  or  Agreement,  which  both  Houfes  were  happily  ty’d  down 
to,  which  was,  that  no  Play  aCted  at  one  Houfe,  fhould  ever 
be  attempted  at  the  other.  All  the  capital  Plays  therefore  of 
Shakefpear ,  Fletcher ,  and  Ben.  Johnfon ,  were  divided  between 
them,  by  the  Approbation  of  the  Court,  and  their  own  alter¬ 
nate  Choice :  So  that  when  Hart  was  famous  for  Othello ,  Bet¬ 
terton  had  no  lefs  a  Reputation  for  Hamlet.  By  this  Order  the 
Stage  was  fupply’d  with  a  greater  variety  of  Plays,  than  could 
poftibly  have  been  fhewn,  had  both  Companies  been  employ’d 
at  the  fame  time,  upon  the  fame  Play ;  which  Liberty  too, 
muft  have  occafion’d  fuch  frequent  Repetitions  of  ’em,  by  their 
oppofite  Endeavours  to  foreftall  and  anticipate  one  another, 
that  the  beft  ACtors  in  the  World  muft  have  grown  tedious  and 
taftelefs  to  the  Spectator :  For  what  Pleafure  is  not  languid  to 
Satiety?  It  was  there  Ere  one  of  our  greateft  HappineTes  (du¬ 
ring  my  time  of  being  in  the  Management  of  the  Stage)  that 
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we  had  a  certain  number  of  feledt  Plays,  which  no  other 
Company  had  the  good  Fortune  to  make  a  tolerable  Figure  in, 
and  confequently,  could  find  little  or  no  Account,  by  adting 
them  againft  us.  Thefe  Plays  therefore,  for  many  Years,  by 
not  being  too  often  feen,  never  fail’d  to  bring  us  crowded  Au¬ 
diences  ;  and  it  was  to  this  Conduct  we  ow’d  no  little  fhare  of 
our  Profperity.  But  when  four  Houfes  are  at  once  (as  very  late¬ 
ly  they  were)  all  permitted  to  act  the  fame  Pieces,  let  three  of 
them  perform  never  fo  ill,  when  Plays  come  to  be  fo  harrafs’d 
and  hackney’d  out  to  the  common  People  (half  of  which  too, 
perhaps  would  as  lieve  fee  them  at  one  Houle  as  another) 
the  belt  A&ors  will  foon  feel  that  the  Town  has  enough  of 
them. 

I  know  it  is  the  common  Opinion,  That  the  more  Play- 
houles,  the  more  Emulation ;  I  grant  it ;  but  what  has  this 
Emulation  ended  in  ?  Why,  a  daily  Contention  which  fhall 
Iboned  furfeit  you  with  the  bell  Plays ;  fo  that  when  what  ought 
to  pleale,  can  no  longer  pleafe,  your  Appetite  is  again  to  be 
rais’d  by  fuch  mondrous  Prefentations,  as  dilhonour  the  Tade  of 
a  civiliz’d  People.  If,  indeed,  to  our  feveral  Theatres,  we 
could  raile  a  proportionable  number  of  good  Authors,  to  give 
them  all  different  Employment,  then,  perhaps,  the  Publick 
might  profit  from  their  Emulation  :  But  while  good  Writers 
are  fo  fearce,  and  undaunted  Criticks  fo  plenty,  I  am  afraid  a 
good  Play,  (and  a  blazing  Star,  will  be  equal  Rarities.  This 
voluptuous  Expedient,  therefore,  of  indulging  the  Tade  with 
feveral  Theatres,  will  amount  to  much  the  fame  variety  as  that 
of  a  certain  Oeconomid,  who,  to  enlarge  his  Hofpitality,  would 
have  two  Puddings,  and  two  Legs  of  Mutton,  for  the  fame  Din¬ 
ner.  ---  But,  to  refume  the  Thread  of  my  Hidory. 

Thefe  two  excellent  Companies  were  both  profperous  for  fome 
few  Years,  ’till  their  Variety  of  Plays  began  to  be  exhauded : 
Then  of  courfe,  the  better  Aflors  (which  the  King’s  feem  to  have 
been  allow’d)  could  not  fail  of  drawing  the  greater  Audiences. 

Sir 
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Sir  William  Davejjant,  therefore,  Mailer  of  the  Duke’s  Company, 
to  make  Head  againR  their  Succefs,  was  forc’d  to  add  Spectacle 
and  Mufick  to  Addion  ;  and  to  introduce  a  new  Species  of  Plays, 
fince  call’d  Dramatick  Opera’s,  of  which  kind  were  the  Tempejl , 
Pfyche-y  Circe ,  and  others,  all  let  off  with  the  moil  expenfive  De¬ 
corations  of  Scenes  and  Habits,  with  the  beR  Voices  and  Dancers. 

This  fenfual  Supply  of  Sight  and  Sound,  coming  in  to  the  Af- 
fiRance  of  the  weaker  Party,  it  was  no  Wonder  they  fhould 
grow  too  hard  for  Senfe  and  fimple  Nature,  when  it  is  conRder’d 
how  many  more  People  there  are,  that  can  fee  and  hear,  than 
think  and  judge.  So  wanton  a  Change  of  the  publick  TaRe, 
therefore,  began  to  fall  as  heavy  upon  the  King’s  Company,  as  their 
greater  Excellence  in  A&ion,  had,  before,  fallen  upon  their  Com¬ 
petitors:  Of  which  Encroachment  upon  Wit,  feveral  good  Pro¬ 
logues  in  thofe  Days  frequently  complain’d. 

But  alas !  what  can  Truth  avail,  when  its  Dependance  is  much 
more  upon  the  Ignorant,  than  the  fenfible  Auditor?  a  poor  Satif- 
fa<dion,  that  the  due  Praife  given  to  it,  muR  at  laR,  fink  into  the 
cold  Comfort  of—  Laudatur  Alget.  Unprofitable  Praife  can 
hardly  give  it  a  Soup  maigre,  Tafle  and  Fafhion,  with  us,  have 
always  had  Wings,  and  fly  from  one  publick  Spe&acle  to  another 
fo  wantonly,  that  I  have  been  inform’d,  by  thofe,  who  remember 
it,  that  a  famous  Puppet-fhew,  in  Salisbury  Change  (then  Band¬ 
ing  where  Cecil-Street  now  is)  fo  far  diRreft  thefe  two  celebrated 
Companies,  that  they  were  reduc’d  to  petition  the  King  for  Re¬ 
lief  againR  it :  Nor  ought  we  perhaps  to  think  this  Brange,  when 
if  I  miRake  not,  Tere?tce  himfelf  reproaches  the  Roman  Auditors 
of  his  Time,  with  the  like  Fondnefs  for  the  Funambuli ,  the  Rope- 
dancers.  Not  to  dwell  too  long  therefore  upon  that  Part  of  my 
HiRory,  which  I  have  only  colle&ed,  from  oral  Tradition,  I  fhall 
content  my  felf  with  telling  you,  that  Mohun ,  and  Hart  now 
growing  old  (for,  above  thirty  Years  before  this  Time,  they  had 
feverally  born  the  King’s  Commiflion  of  Major  and  Captain,  in 
the  Civil  Wars)  and  the  younger  A&ors,  as  Goodman ,  Clark. , 

I  and 
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and  others,  being  impatient  to  get  into  their  Parts,  and  growing 
intractable,  the  Audiences  too  of  both  Ploules  then  falling  off, 
the  Patentees  of  each,  by  the  King’s  Advice,  which  perhaps  a- 
mounted  to  a  Command,  united  their  Interefts,  and  both  Com¬ 
panies  into  one,  exclusive  of  all  others,  in  the  Year  1684.  This 
Union  was,  however,  fo  much  in  favour  of  the  Duke’s  Company, 
that  Hart  left  the  Stage  upon  it,  and  Mohun  furviv’d  not  long 
after. 

One  only  Theatre  being  now  in  Poffeflion  of  the  whole  Town* 
the  united  Patentees  impos’d  their  own  Terms,  upon  the  Actors, 
for  the  Profits  of  affiqg  were  then  divided  into  twenty  Shares, 
ten  of  which  went  to  the  Proprietors,  and  the  other  Moiety  to 
the  principal  Abtors,  in  fuch  Sub-divifions  as  their  different  Me¬ 
rit  might  pretend  to.  Thefe  Shares  of  the  Patentees  were  pro- 
mifcuoufly  fold  out  to  Mony-making  Perlons,  call’d  Adventur¬ 
ers,  who,  tho’  utterly  ignorant  of  Theatrical  Affairs,  were  ftill 
admitted  to  a  proportionate  Vote  in  the  Management  of  them ;  all 
particular  Encouragements  to  Adtors  were  by  them,  of  Confe- 
quence,  look’d  upon  as  fo  many  Sums  deducted  from  their  pri¬ 
vate  Dividends.  While  therefore  the  Theatrical  Hive  had  fo 
many  Drones  in  it,  the  labouring  Acfiors,  fine,  were  under  the 
higheft  Difcouragement,  if  not  a  direct  State  of  Oppreflion.  Their 
Hardfhip  will  at  lead:  appear  in  a  much  ftronger  Light,  when 
compar’d  to  our  later  Situation,  who  with  Icarce  half  their  Me¬ 
rit,  fucceeded  to  be  Sharers  under  a  Patent  upon  five  times  eafier 
Conditions :  For  as  they  had  but  half  the  Profits  divided  among 
ten,  or  more  of  them ;  we  had  three  fourths  of  the  whole  Pro¬ 
fits,  divided  only  among  three  of  us :  And  as  they  might  be  faid 
to  have  ten  Task-mafters  over  them,  we  never  had  but  one  Af- 
fiftant-manager  (not  an  Abtor)  join’d  with  us ;  who,  by  the  Crown’s 
Indulgence,  was  fometimes  too  of  our  own  chufing.  Under  this 
heavy  Eftablifhment  then  groan’d  this  United  Company,  when  I 
was  firft  admitted  intG  the  lowed:  Rank  of  it.  How  they  came  to 
be  reliev’d  by  King  Williams  Licence  in  1695,  how  they  were 
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again  difpers’d,  early  in  Queen  Annes  Reign;  and  from  what 
Accidents  Fortune  took  better  care  of  Us ,  their  unequal  SucceiTors, 
will  be  told  in  its  Place :  But  to  prepare  you  for  the  opening  fo 
large  a  Scene  of  their  Hiftory,  methinks  I  ought,  (in  Juftice  to 
their  Memory  too)  to  give  you  fuch  particular  Characters  of  their 
Theatrical  Merit,  as  in  my  plain  Judgment  they  feem’d  to  de- 
ferve.  Prefuming  then,  that  this  Attempt  may  not  be  difagree- 
able  to  the  Curious,  or  the  true  Lovers  of  the  Theatre,  take  it 
without  farther  Preface. 

In  the  Year  1690,  when  I  fir  ft  came  into  this  Company,  the 
principal  Adtors  then  at  the  Head  of  it  were. 


Of  Men. 

Mr.  Betterton , 

Mr.  Monfort , 

Mr.  Kynajlon , 

Mr.  Sandford , 

Mr.  Nokes , 

Mr.  Underhill  and 
Mr.  Leigh. 


Of  Women. 
Mrs.  Betterton , 
Mrs.  Barry , 

Mrs.  Leigby 
Mrs.  Butler , 

Mrs.  Monforty  and 
Mrs.  Bracegirdle . 


Thefe  Adtors,  whom  I  have  feledted  from  their  Cotemporaries, 
were  all  original  Mafters  in  their  different  Stile,  not  meer  auri¬ 
cular  Imitators  of  one  another,  which  commonly  is  the  higheft 
Merit  of  the  middle  Rank ;  but  Self-judges  of  nature,  from  whofe 
various  Lights  they  only  took  their  true  Inftrudtion.  If  in  the 
following  Account  of  them,  I  may  be  oblig’d  to  hint  at  the 
Faults  of  others,  I  never  mean  fuch  Obfervations  fhould  extend 
to  thofe  who  are  now  in  PolTeftion  of  the  Stage ;  for  as  I  defign 
not  my  Memoirs  fhall  come  down  to  their  Time,  I  would  not 
lie  under  the  Imputation  of  fpeaking  in  their  Disfavour  to  the 
Publick,  whole  Approbation  they  mu  ft  depend  upon  for  Support. 
But  to  my  Purpole. 

Betterton  was  an  Adtor,  as  Sbakefpear  was  an  Author,  both 
without  Competitors !  form’d  for  the  mutal  Aftiftance,  and  Ulu- 
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Aration  of  each  others  Genius !  How  Shakefpear  wrote,  all  Men 
who  have  a  Tafle  for  Nature  may  read,  and  know —  but  with 
what  higher  Rapture  would  he  Bill  be  read ,  could  they  conceive 
how  Betterton  play  d  him !  Then  might  they  know,  the  one  was 
born  alone  to  ipeak  what  the  other  only  knew,  to  write!  Pity 
it  is,  that  the  momentary  Beauties  flowing  from  an  harmonious 
Elocution,  cannot  like  thofe  of  Poetry,  be  their  own  Record ! 
That  the  animated  Graces  of  the  Player  can  live  no  longer  than 
the  inftant  Breath  and  Motion  that  prelents  them ;  or  at  belt 
can  but  faintly  glimmer  through  the  Memory,  or  imperfect  At- 
teflation  of  a  few  furviving  Spectators.  Could  how  Betterton  fpoke 
be  as  eaflly  known  as  what  he  Ipoke;  then  might  you  fee  the 
Mufe  of  Shakefpear  in  her  Triumph,  with  all  her  Beauties  in 
their  beft  Array,  riling  into  real  Life,  and  charming  her  Beholders* 
But  alas !  flnce  all  this  is  fo  far  out  of  the  reach  of  Defcription, 
how  Ihall  I  fhew  you  Betterton  f  Should  I  therefore  tell  you,  that 
all  the  Othellos ,  Hamlets ,  Hotfpurs ,  Mackbeths ,  and  Brutus' s, 
whom  you  may  have  feen  flnce  his  time,  have  fallen  far  fhort  of 
him  ;  This  Bill  would  give  you  no  Idea  of  his  particular  Excel¬ 
lence.  Let  us  fee  then  what  a  particular  Comparifon  may  do! 
whether  that  may  yet  draw  him  nearer  to  you  ? 

You  have  feen  a  Hajnlet  perhaps,  who,  on  the  ArA  appear¬ 
ance  of  his  Fathers  Spirit,  has  thrown  himfelf  into  all  the  Brain¬ 
ing  Vociferation  requiflte  to  exprefs  Rage  and  Fury,  and  the  Houle 
has  thunder’d  with  Applaufe ;  tho’  the  mif-guided  AClor  was  all 
the  while  (as  Shakefpear  terms  it)  tearing  a  Paflion  into  Rags — - 
I  am  the  more  bold  to  offer  you  this  particular  Inflance,  becaule. 
the  late  Mr.  Addifon ,  while  I  fate  by  him,  to  fee  this  Scene  aCled, 
made  the  fame  Obfervation,  asking  me  with  Ibme  Surprize,  if  I 
thought  Hamlet  fliould  be  in  fo  violent  a  Paflion  with  the  Ghofl, 
which  tho5  it  might  have  aflonifh’d,  it  had  not  provok’d  him  ? 
for  you  may  obferve  that  in  this  beautiful  Speech,  the  Paflion  ne¬ 
ver  rifes  beyond  an  almofl  breathlefs  AAonilhment,  or  an  Impa¬ 
tience,  limited  by  filial  Reverence,  to  enquire  into  the  fufpeCted 
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Wrongs  fhat  may  have  rais’d  him  from  his  peaceful  Tomb !  and 
a  Defire  to  know  what  a  Spirit  fo  feemingly  diftreft,  might  wifh 
or  enjoin  a  forrowful  Son  to  execute  towards  his  future  Quiet  in 
the  Grave  ?  This  was  the  Light  into  which  Betterton  threw  this 
Scene ;  which  he  open’d  with  a  Paufe  of  mute  Amazement ! 
then  rifing  flowly,  to  a  folemn,  trembling  Voice,  he  made  the 
Ghoft  equally  terrible  to  the  Spectator,  as  to  himfelf!  and  in  the 
defcriptive  Part  of  the  natural  Emotions  which  the  ghaftly  Vifion 
gave  him,  the  boldnefs  of  his  Expoftulation  was  hill  govern’d  by 
Decency,  manly,  but  not  braving;  his  Voice  never  rifing  into 
that  feeming  Outrage,  or  wild  Defiance  of  what  he  naturally 
rever’d.  But  alas !  to  preferve  this  Medium,  between  mouthing, 
and  meaning  too  little,  to  keep  the  Attention  more  pleafingly 
awake,  by  a  temper’d  Spirit,  than  by  meer  Vehemence  of  Voice, 
is  of  all  the  Mafler-ftrokes  of  an  Adtor  the  moft  difficult  to 
reach.  In  this  none  yet  have  equall’d  Betterton.  But  I  am 
unwilling  to  fhew  his  Superiority  only  by  recounting  the 
Errors  of  thole,  who  now  cannot  anfwer  to  them,  let  their 
farther  Failings  therefore  be  forgotten  !  or  rather,  fhall  I  in 
iome  meafure  excufe  them  ?  For  I  am  not  yet  fure,  that  they 
might  not  be  as  much  owing  to  the  falfe  Judgment  of  the  Spec¬ 
tator,  as  the  Adtor.  While  the  Million  are  fo  apt  to  be  trans¬ 
ported,  when  the  Drum  of  their  Ear  is  fo  roundly  rattled;  while 
they  take  the  Life  of  Elocution  to  lie  in  the  Strength  of  the 
Lungs,  it  is  no  wonder  the  Adtor,  whofe  end  is  Applaufe,  ffiould 
be  fo  often  tempted,  at  this  eafy  rate,  to  excite  it.  Shall  I  go 
a  little  farther?  and  allow  that  this  Extreme  is  more  pardonable 
than  its  oppofite  Error.  I  mean  that  dangerous  Affectation  of  the 
Monotone,  or  folemn  Samenefs  of  Pronunciation,  which  to  my 
Ear  is  inflipportable ;  for  of  all  Faults  that  fo  frequently  pafs  up¬ 
on  the  Vulgar,  that  of  Flatnefs  will  have  the  feweif  Admirers. 
That  this  is  an  Error  of  ancient  handing  feems  evident  by  what 
Hamlet  fays,  in  his  Inftrudions  to  the  Players,  viz. 

Be  not  too  ta?ne ,  neither ,  &'c. 

Tht. 
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The  Adior,  doubtlefs,  is  as  ftrongly  ty’d  down  to  die  Rules  of 

Horace ,  as  the  Writer. 

Si  vis  me  flerey  clolendum  ef 
Primum  ipji  tibi  — — 

He  that  feels  not  himfelf  the  Pafllon  he  would  raife,  will  talk 
to  a  deeping  Audience  :  But  this  never  was  the  Fault  of  Bet¬ 
terton  ;  and  it  has  often  amaz’d  me,  to  fee  thofe  who  foon 
came  after  him,  throw  out  in  fome  Parts  of  a  Character,  a  juft 
and  graceful  Spirit,  which  Betterton  himfelf  could  not  but  have 
applauded.  And  yet  in  the  equally  fhining  Paffages  of  the 
fame  Character,  have  heavily  dragg’d  the  Sentiment  along, 
like  a  dead  Weight ;  with  a  long-ton’d  Voice,  and  [abfent  Eye, 
as  if  they  had  fairly  forgot  what  they  were  about :  If  you  have 
never  made  this  Obfervation,  I  am  contented  you  fhould  not 
know,  where  to  apply  it. 

A  farther  Excellence  in  Betterton ,  was,  that  he  could  vary  his 
Spirit  to  the  different  Chara&ers  he  adled.  Thofe  wild  impa¬ 
tient  Starts,  that  fierce  and  flafhing  Fire,  which  he  threw  into 
Hotfpur ,  never  came  from  the  unruffled  Temper  of  his  Brutus 
(for  I  have,  more  than  once,  feen  a  Brutus  as  warm  as  Hot¬ 
fpur)  when  the  Betterton  Brutus  was  provok’d,  in  his  Difpute 
with  Caff  us ,  his  Spirit  flew  only  to  his  Eye;  his  fteady  Look 
alone  fupply’d  that  Terror,  which  he  difdain’d  an  Intemperance 
in  his  Voice  fhould  rife  to.  Thus,  with  a  fettled  Dignity  of 
Contempt,  like  an  unheeding  Rock,  he  repell’d  upon  himfelf  the 
Foam  of  Cajfus.  Perhaps  the  very  Words  of  Shakefpear  will  bet¬ 
ter  let  you  into  my  Meaning  : 

Mufl  I  give  way ,  and  room ,  to  your  rajh  Choler  f 
Shall  I  be  frighted  when  a  Madman  flares  f 

And  a  little  after, 

There  is  no  Terr  or ,  Cafflus,  in  your  Looks!  See. 
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Not  but,  in  Tome  part  of  this  Scene,  where  he  reproaches  Caf- 
Jius ,  his  Temper  is  not  under  this  SupprefTion,  but  opens  into 
that  Warmth  which  becomes  a  Man  of  Virtue;  yet  this  is  that 
Hajly  Spark  of  Anger,  which  Brutus  himfelf  endeavours  to 
excufe. 

But  with  whatever  ftrength  of  Nature  we  fee  the  Poet  fhew, 
at  once,  the  Philofopher  and  the  Heroe,  yet  the  Image  of  the 
Adtor’s  Excelience  will  be  Bill  imperfedt  to  you,  unlefs  Language 
cou’d  put  Colours  in  our  Words  to  paint  the  Voice  with. 

Et,  fi  vis  fimilem  pingere ,  pinge  fonum ,  is  enjoining  an  Im- 
pofhbility.  The  mofl:  that  a  V andyke  can  arrive  at,  is  to  make 
his  Portraits  of  great  Perfons  feem  to  think ;  a  Shakefpear  goes 
farther  yet,  and  tells  you  what  his  Pictures  thought;  a  Better- 
ton  fteps  beyond  ’em  both,  and  calls  them  from  the  Grave,  to 
breathe,  and  be  themfelves  again,  in  Feature,  Speech,  and  Mo¬ 
tion.  When  the  skilful  Adtor  fhews  you  all  thefe  Powers  uni¬ 
ted,  and  gratifies  at  once  your  Eye,  your  Ear,  your  Under- 
ftanding.  To  conceive  the  Pleafure  riling  from  fuch  Harmony, 
you  muft  have  been  prefent  at  it !  ’tis  not  to  be  told  you ! 

There  cannot  be  a  ftronger  Proof  of  the  Charms  of  harmo¬ 
nious  Elocution,  than  the  many,  even  unnatural  Scenes  and 
Flights  of  the  falfe  Sublime  it  has  lifted  into  Applaufe.  In  what 
Raptures  have  I  feen  an  Audience,  at  the  furious  Fuftian  and 
turgid  Rants  in  Nat .  Lee  s  Alexander  the  Great  l  For  though  I 
can  allow  this  Play  a  few  great  Beauties,  yet  it  is  not  without 
its  extravagant  Blemifhes.  Every  Play  of  the  fame  Author  has 
more  or  lefs  of  them.  Let  me  give  you  a  Sample  from  this. 
Alexander ,  in  a  full  crowd  of  Courtiers,  without  being  occa- 
fionally  call’d  or  provok’d  to  it,  falls  into  this  Rhapfody  of 
Vain-glory. 

Can  none  remember  f  Tes,  I  know  all  mufl  ! 

And  therefore  they  fhall  know  it  agen. 
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When  Glory ,  like  the  dazzling  Eagle ,  flood 
Perch'd  on  my  Beaver ,  the  Granic  Floods 

When  Fortune  s  Self  my  Standard  trembling  boref 
And  the  pale  Fates  flood  frighted  on  the  Sborey 
When  the  Immortals  on  the  Billows  rode , 

And  I  myfelf  appear'd  the  leading  God 1 

When  thefe  flowing  Numbers  came  From  the  Mouth  of  a  Bet¬ 
terton^  the  Multitude  no  more  defired  Senfe  to  them,  than  our 
mufical  Connoiffeurs  think  it  effential  in  the  celebrate  Airs  of  an 
Italian  Opera.  Does  not  this  prove,  that  there  is  very  near  as 
much  Enchantment  in  the  well-govern’d  Voice  of  an  Adtor,  as 
in  the  fweet  Pipe  of  an  Eunuch?  If  I  tell  you,  there  was  no 
one  Tragedy,  for  many  Years,  more  in  favour  with  the  Town 
than  Alexander ,  to  what  muff  we  impute  this  its  command  of 
publick  Admiration  ?  Not  to  its  intrinfick  Merit,  furely,  if  it 
fwarms  with  Paffages  like  this  I  have  fhewn  you  !  If  this  Pafiage 
has  Merit,  let  us  fee  what  Figure  it  would  make  upon  Canvas, 
what  fort  of  Pidlure  would  rife  from  it.  If  Le  Brun>  who  was 
famous  for  painting  the  Battles  of  this  Heroe,  had  feen  this  lof¬ 
ty  Defcription,  what  one  Image  could  he  have  poflibly  taken 
from  it  ?  In  what  Colours  would  he  have  fhewn  us  Glory 
perch'd  upon  a  Beaver  f  How  would  he  have  drawn  Fortune 
trembling  f  Or,  indeed,  what  ufe  could  he  have  made  of  pale 
Fates ,  or  Immortals  riding  upon  Billows ,  with  this  bluftering 
God  of  his  own  making  at  the  head  of  ’em  ?  Where,  then, 
muff:  have  lain  the  Charm,  that  once  made  the  Publick  fo  par¬ 
tial  to  this  Tragedy  ?  Why  plainly,  in  the  Grace  and  Harmony 
of  the  Adtor’s  Utterance.  For  the  Adtor  himfelf  is  not  account¬ 
able  for  the  falfe  Poetry  of  his  Author  ;  That,  the  Hearer  is  to 
judge  of ;  if  it  paffes  upon  him,  the  Adlor  can  have  no  Quar¬ 
rel  to  it ;  who,  if  the  Periods  given  him  are  round,  fmooth, 
fpirited,  and  high-founding,  even  in  a  falfe  Paflion,  muff:  throw 
out  the  fame  Fire  and  Grace,  as  may  be  required  in  one  juftly 
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riling  from  Nature  ;  where  thole  his  Excellencies  will  then  be  on¬ 
ly  more  pleafing,  in  proportion  to  the  Tafie  of  hisEIearer.  And  I 
am  of  opinion,  that  to  the  extraordinary  Succefs  of  this  very  Play, 
we  may  impute  the  Corruption  of  fo  many  Adlers,  and  Tragick 
Writers,  as  were  immediately  milled  by  it.  The  unskilful  Ac¬ 
tor,  who  imagin’d  all  the  Merit  of  delivering  thofe  blazing 
Rants,  lay  only  in  the  Strength,  and  (train'd  Exertion  of  the 
Voice,  began  to  tear  his  Lungs,  upon  every  falfe,  or  flight  Occa- 
(ion,  to  arrive  at  the  fame  Applaufe.  And  it  is  from  hence  I 
date  our  having  leen  the  fame  Reafon  prevalent,  for  above  fifty 
Years.  Thus  equally  mifguided  too,  many  a  barren-brain’d  Au¬ 
thor  has  ftream’d  into  a  frothy  flowing  Style,  pompoufly  rol¬ 
ling  into  founding  Periods,  fignifying - roundly  nothing  ;  of 

which  Number,  in  fome  of  my  former  Labours,  I  am  fomething 
more  than  fufpicious,  that  I  may  myfelf  have  made  one.  But, 
to  keep  a  little  clofer  to  Betterton. 

When  this  favourite  Play  I  am  (peaking  of,  from  its  being 
too  frequently  adted,  was  worn  out,  and  came  to  be  delerted 
by  the  Town,  upon  the  fudden  Death  of  Monfort ,  who  had 
play’d  Alexander  with  Succefs,  for  feveral  Years,  the  Part  was 
given  to  Betterton ,  which,  under  this  great  Di  fad  vantage  of  the 
Satiety  it  had  given,  he  immediately  reviv’d,  with  fo  new  a 
Luftre,  that  for  three  Days  together  it  fill’d  the  Eloufe;  and 
had  his  then  declining  Strength  been  equal  to  the  Fatigue  the 
Adtion  gave  him,  it  probably  might  have  doubled  its  Succefs; 
an  uncommon  Inftance  of  the  Power  and  intrinfick  Merit  of 
an  Actor.  This  I  mention,  not  only  to  prove  what  irrefifiable 
Pleafure  may  arife  from  a  judicious  Elocution,  with  fcarce  Senle 
to  aflift  it ;  but  to  (hew  you  too,  that  tho’  Betterton  never  wanted 
Fire,  and  Force,  when  his  Character  demanded  it ;  yet,  where 
it  was  not  demanded,  he  never  proftituted  his  Power  to  the  low 
Ambition  of  a  falfe  Applaufe.  And  further,  that  when,  from 
a  too  advanced  Age,  he  refign’d  that  toilfome  Part  of  Alexander , 
the  Play,  for  many  Years  after,  never  was  able  to  impofe  upon 
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the  Publick;  and  I  look  upon  his  fo  particularly  fupporting 
the  falfe  Fire  and  Extravagancies  of  that  Character,  to  be  a 
more  furprizing  Proof  of  his  Skill,  than  his  being  eminent  in 
thofe  of  Shakefpear ;  becaule  there,  Truth  and  Nature  coming 
to  his  Affiftance,  he  had  not  the  fame  Difficulties  to  combat, 
and  conlequently,  we  mult  be  lefs  amaz’d  at  his  Succefs,  where 
we  are  more  able  to  account  for  it. 

Notwithftanding  the  extraordinary  Power  he  fhew’d  in  blow¬ 
ing  Alexa?ider  once  more  into  a  blaze  of  Admiration,  Betterton 
had  fo  juft  a  Senfe  of  what  was  true,  or  falfe  Applaufe,  that  I 
have  heard  him  lay,  he  never  thought  any  kind  of  it  equal  to 
an  attentive  Silence ;  that  there  were  many  ways  of  deceiving 
an  Audience  into  a  loud  one ;  but  to  keep  them  huffit  and  quiet, 
was  an  Applaufe  which  only  Truth  and  Merit  could  arrive  at : 
Of  which  Art,  there  never  was  an  equal  Matter  to  himfelf. 
From  thefe  various  Excellencies,  he  had  fo  full  a  Pofteffion  of 
the  Etteem  and  Regard  of  his  Auditors,  that  upon  his  Entrance 
into  every  Scene,  he  feem’d  to  feize  upon  the  Eyes  and  Ears  of 
the  Giddy  and  Inadvertent !  To  have  talk’d,  or  look’d  another 
way,  would  then  have  been  thought  Infenlibility,  or  Ignorance. 
In  all  his  Soliloquies  of  moment,  the  ftrong  Intelligence  of  his 
Attitude  and  AfpeCt,  drew  you  into  fuch  an  impatient  Gaze,  and 
eager  Expectation,  that  you  almott  imbib’d  the  Sentiment  with 
your  Eye,  before  the  Ear  could  reach  it. 

As  Betterton  is  the  Centre  to  which  all  my  Obfervations  upon 
ACtion  tend,  you  will  give  me  leave,  under  his  Character,  to 
enlarge  upon  that  Head.  In  the  juft  Delivery  of  Poetical  Num¬ 
bers,  particularly  where  the  Sentiments  are  pathetick,  it  is  fcarce 
credible,  upon  how  minute  an  Article  of  Sound  depends  their 
greateft  Beauty  or  InafFeCtion.  The  Voice  of  a  Singer  is  not 
more  ftri&ly  ty’d  to  Time  and  Tune,  than  that  of  an  ACtor  in 
Theatrical  Elocution :  The  leaft  Syllable  too  long,  or  too  flight- 
ly  dwelt  upon,  in  a  Period,  depreciates  it  to  nothing ;  which 
very  Syllable,  if  rightly  touch’d,  ffiall,  like  the  heightening 
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Stroke  of  Light  from  a  Mafter’s  Pencil,  give  Life  and  Spirit  to 
the  whole.  I  never  heard  a  Line  in  Tragedy  come  from  Bet¬ 
terton,  wherein  my  Judgment,  my  Ear,  and  my  Imagination, 
were  not  fully  fatisfy’d ;  which,  ftnce  his  Time,  I  cannot  equal¬ 
ly  fay  of  any  one  Adtor  whatfoever  :  Not  but  it  is  poftible  to 
be  much  his  Inferior,  with  great  Excellencies ;  which  I  (hall  ob- 
lerve  in  another  Place.  Had  it  been  practicable  to  have  ty’d 
down  the  clattering  Hands  of  all  the  ill  Judges  who  were  com¬ 
monly  the  Majority  of  an  Audience,  to  what  amazing  Perfection 
might  the  Englijh  Theatre  have  arriv’d,  with  fo  juft  an  Adtor 
as  Betterton  at  the  Head  of  it !  If  what  was  Truth  only,  could 
have  been  applauded,  how  many  noify  Adtors  had  fhook  their 
Plumes  with  Shame,  who,  from  the  injudicious  Approbation  of 
the  Multitude,  have  bawl’d  and  ftrutted,  in  the  place  of  Merit? 
If  therefore  the  bare  fpeaking  Voice  has  fuch  Allurements  in  it, 
how  much  lefs  ought  we  to  wonder,  however  we  may  lament, 
that  the  fweeter  Notes  of  Vocal  Muftck  fhould  fo  have  captiva¬ 
ted  even  the  politer  World,  into  an  Apoftacy  from  Senfe,  to  an 
Idolatry  of  Sound.  Let  us  enquire  from  whence  this  Enchant¬ 
ment  riles.  I  am  afraid  it  may  be  too  naturally  accounted  for ; 
For  when  we  complain,  that  the  fineft  Muftck,  purchas’d  at 
fuch  vaft  Expence,  is  fo  often  thrown  away  upon  the  moft  mi- 
ferable  Poetry,  we  feem  not  to  conftder,  that  when  the  Move¬ 
ment  of  the  Air,  and  Tone  of  the  Voice,  are  exquifttely  har¬ 
monious,  tho’  we  regard  not  one  Word  of  what  we  hear,  yet 
the  Power  of  the  Melody  is  fo  bufy  in  the  Heart,  that  we  na¬ 
turally  annex  Ideas  to  it  of  our  own  Creation,  and,  in  fome 
fort,  become  our  felves  the  Poet  to  the  Compofer ;  and  what 
Poet  is  lo  dull  as  not  to  be  charm’d  with  the  Child  of  his  own 
Fancy  ?  So  that  there  is  even  a  kind  of  Language  in  agreeable 
Sounds,  which,  like  the  Afpedt  of  Beauty,  without  Words, 
fpeaks  and  plays  with  the  Imagination.  While  this  Tafte  there¬ 
fore  is  fo  naturally  prevalent,  I  doubt,  to  propofe  Remedies  for 
it,  were  but  giving  Laws  to  the  Winds,  or  Advice  to  Inamo- 
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rato’s :  And  however  gravely  we  may  afiert,  that  Profit  ought 
always  to  be  infeparable  from  the  Delight  of  the  Theatre;  nay 
admitting  that  the  Pleafure  would  be  heighten’d  by  the,  uniting 
them;  yet,  while  Inftru&ion  is  fo  little  the  Concern  of  the 
Auditor,  how  can  we  hope  that  fo  choice  a  Commodity  will 
come  to  a  Market  where  there  is  fo  feldom  a  Demand  for  it  ? 

It  is  not  to  the  A&or  therefore,  but  to  the  vitiated  and  low 
Tafte  of  the  Spectator,  that  the  Corruptions  of  the  Stage  (of 
what  kind  foever)  have  been  owing.  If  the  Publick,  by  whom: 
they  mull  live,  had  Spirit  enough  to  difcountenance,  and  declare 
againft  all  the  Trafh  and  Fopperies  they  have  been  fo  frequently' 
fond  of,  both  the  A&ors,  and  the  Authors,  to  the  beft  of  their 
Power,  mu  ft  naturally  have  ferv’d  their  daily  Table,  with  found 
and  wholefome  Diet.  —  But  I  have  not  yet  done  with  my  Article 
of  Elocution. 

As  we  have  fometimes  great  Compofers  of  Mufick,  who  can¬ 
not  fing,  we  have  as  frequently  great  Writers  that  cannot  read  ; 
and  tho’,  without  the  niceft  Ear,  no  Man  can  be  Mafter  of  Poe¬ 
tical  Numbers,  yet  the  beft  Ear  in  the  World  will  not  always 
enable  him  to  pronounce  them.  Of  this  Truth,  Dryden>  our 
firft  great  Mafter  of  Verfe  and  Harmony,  was  a  ftrong  Inftance: 
When  he  brought  his  Play  of  Amphytrion  to  the  Stage,  I  heard 
him  give  it  his  firft  Reading  to  the  Adrors,  in  which,  though  it 
is  true,  he  deliver’d  the  plain  Senfe  of  every  Period,  yet  the 
whole  was  in  fo  cold,  fo  flat,  and  unafieddng  a  manner,  that  I 
am  afraid  of  not  being  believ’d,  when  I  affirm  it. 

On  the  contrary,  Lee?  far  his  Inferior  in  Poetry,  was  fo  pa- 
thetick  a  Reader  of  his  own  Scenes,  that  I  have  been  inform’d 
by  an  A6ior,  who  was  prefent,  that  while  Lee  was  reading  to 
Major  Mohun  at  a  Rehearfal,  Mohun ,  in  the  Warmth  of  his  Ad¬ 
miration,  threw  down  his  Part,  and  faid,  Unlefs  I  v/ere  able  to 
play  it,  as  well  as  you  read  it,  to  what  purpofe  fhould  I  under¬ 
take  it  ?  And  yet  this  very  Author,  whofe  Elocution  rais’d  fijch 
Admiration  in  fo  capital  an  Aftor,  when  he  attempted  to  be 
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an  ACtor  himfelf,  foon  quitted  the  Stage,  in  an  honeft  Defpair 
of  ever  making  any  profitable  Figure  there.  From  all  this  I 
would  infer,  That  let  our  Conception  of  what  we  are  to  (peak, 
be  ever  fo  juft,  and  the  Ear  ever  fo  true,  yet,  when  we  are  to 
deliver  it  to  an  Audience  (I  will  leave  Fear  out  of  the  queftion) 
there  mu  ft  go  along  with  the  whole,  a  natural  Freedom,  and 
becoming  Grace,  which  is  eafter  to  conceive  than  to  defcribe: 
For  without  this  inexpreflible  fomewhat,  the  Performance  will 
come  out  oddly  difguis’d,  or  fomewhere  defectively,  unfurpriz- 
ing  to  the  Hearer.  Of  this  Defect  too,  I  will  give  you  yet  a 
ftranger  Inftance,  which  you  will  allow  Fear  could  not  be  the 
Occafion  of :  If  you  remember  EJlcourt ,  you  muft  have  known 
that  he  was  long  enough  upon  the  Stage,  not  to  be  under  the 
leaft  Reftraint  from  Fear,  in  his  Performance:  This  Man  was  fo 
amazing  and  extraordinary  a  Mimick,  that  no  Man  or  Woman, 
from  the  Coquette  to  the  Privy-Counfellor,  ever  mov’d  or  fpoke 
before  him,  but  he  could  carry  their  Voice,  Look,  Mien,  and 
Motion,  inftantly  into  another  Company:  I  have  heard  him- 
make  long  Harangues,  and  form  various  Arguments,  even  in  the 
manner  of  thinking,  of  an  eminent  Pleader  at  the  Bar,  with 
every  the  leaft  Article  and  Singularity  of  his  Utterance  fo  per¬ 
fectly  imitated,  that  he  was  the  very  alter  ipfe ,  fcarce  to  be  dif~ 
tinguifh’d  from  his  Original.  Yet  more;  I  have  feen,  upon  the 
Margin  of  the  written  Part  of  Falftaff \  which  he  aCted,  his 
own  Notes  and  Obfervations  upon  almoll  every  Speech  of  it,  de- 
fcribing  the  true  Spirit  of  the  Humour,  and  with  what  tone  of 
Voice,  look,  and  Gefture,  each  of  them  ought  to  be  delivered. 
Yet  in  his  Execution  upon  the  Stage,  he  feem’d  to  have  loft  all 
thofe  juft  Ideas  he  had  form’d  of  it,  and  almoft  thro’  the  Cha¬ 
racter,  labour’d  under  a  heavy  Load  of  Flatneft :  In  a  word,- 
with  all  his  Skill  in  Mimickry,  and  Knowledge  of  what  ought 
to  be  done,  he  never,  upon  the  Stage,  could  bring  it  truly  into 
PiaCtice,  but  was  upon  the  whole,  a  languid,  unaffeCting  ACtor. 
After  I  have  fhewn  you  fo  many  neceftary  Qualifications,  not  one 
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of  which  can  be  fpar’d  in  true  Theatrical  Elocution,  and  have 
at  the  fame  time  prov’d,  that  with  the  Abidance  of  them  all 
united,  the  whole  may  dill  come  forth  defective ;  what  Talents 
fhall  we  fay  will  infallibly  form  an  A&or  ?  This,  I  confefs,  is 
one  of  Nature’s  Secrets,  too  deep  for  me  to  dive  into ;  let  us 
content  our  felves  therefore  with  affirming,  That  Genius ,  which 
Nature  only  gives,  only  can  complete  him.  This  Genius  then 
was  fo  drong  in  Betterton,  that  it  fhone  out  in  every  Speech  and 
Motion  of  him.  Yet  Voice,  and  Perfon,  are  fuch  neceffary 
Supports  to  it,  that,  by  the  Multitude,  they  have  been  preferr’d 
to  Genius  itfelf,  or  at  lead  often  mi  Peahen  for  it.  Betterton  had 
a  Voice  of  that  kind,  which  gave  more  Spirit  to  Terror,  than 
to  the  fofter  Paffions ;  of  more  Strength  than  Melody.  The 
Rage  and  Jealoufy  of  Othello ,  became  him  better  than  the  Sighs 
and  Tendernefs  of  Ccijlalio:  For  tho’  in  Caflalio  he  only  ex- 
cell’d  others,  in  Othello  he  excell’d  himfelf ;  which  you  will  ca¬ 
ll  ly  believe,  when  you  conlider,  that  in  fpite  of  his  Complexion, 
Othello  has  more  natural  Beauties  than  the  bed  Adtor  can  find  in 
all  the  Magazine  of  Poetry,  to  animate  his  Power,  and  delight 
his  Judgment  with. 

The  Perfon  of  this  excellent  Adtor  was  fuitable  to  his  Voice, 
more  manly  than  fweet,  not  exceeding  the  middle  Stature,  in¬ 
clining  to  the  corpulent ;  of  a  ferious  and  penetrating  Afpedt  j 
his  Limbs  nearer  the  athletick,  than  the  delicate  Proportion ;  yet 
however  form’d,  there  arofe  from  the  Harmony  of  the  whole  a 
commanding  Mien  of  Majedy,  which  the  fairer-fac’d,  or  (as 
Shakefpear  calls  ’em)  the  curled  Darlings  of  his  Time,  ever  want¬ 
ed  fomething  to  be  equal  Maders  of.  There  was  fome  Years  ago, 
to  be  had,  almod  in  every  Print-fhop,  a  Metzotinto,  from  Knel - 
ler ,  extremely  like  him. 

In  all  I  have  Paid  of  Betterton ,  I  confine  my  felf  to  the  Time 
of  his  Strength,  and  highed  Power  in  Adtion,  that  you  may  make 
Allowances  from  what  he  was  able  to  execute  at  fidy,  to  what 
you  might  have  feen  of  him  at  pad  feventy ;  for  tho’  to  the  lad 
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lie  was  without  his  equal,  he  might  not  then  be  equal  to  his 
former  felf ;  yet  fo  far  was  he  from  being  ever  overtaken,  that  for 
many  Years  after  his  deceafe,  I  feldom  faw  any  of  his  Parts,  in 
Sh^hefpear^  fupply’d  by  others,  but  it  drew  from  me  the  Lamen¬ 
tation  of  Ophelia  upon  Hamlet's  being  unlike,  what  fhe  had  feen 
him. 

— — -  Ah  l  woe  is  me  / 

T'  have  feen>  what  I  have  feen>  fee  what  I  fee  l 

The  Lift  Part  this  great  Mafter  of  his  Profeflion  aCted,  was 
Melantius  in  the  Maid's  Tragedy ,  for  his  own  Benefit ;  when  be¬ 
ing  fuddenly  feiz’d  by  the  Gout,  he  fubmitted,  by  extraordinary 
Applications,  to  have  his  Foot  fo  far  reliev’d,  that  he  might  be 
able  to  walk  on  the  Stage,  in  a  Slipper,  rather  than  wholly  dif- 
appoint  his  Auditors.  He  was  obferv’d  that  Day,  to  have  exerted 
a  more  than  ordinary  Spirit,  and  met  with  fuitable  Applaufe;  but 
the  unhappy  Confequence  of  tampering  with  his  Diftemper  was, 
that  it  flew  into  his  Head,  and  kill’d  him  in  three  Days,  (I  think) 
in  the  feventy-fourth  Year  of  his  Age. 

I  once  thought  to  have  fill’d  up  my  Work  with  a  feleCt  Dif- 
fertation  upon  Theatrical  Action,  but  I  find,  by  the  Digreflions  I 
have  been  tempted  to  make  in  this  Account  of  Betterton ,  that  all 
I  can  fay  upon  that  Head,  will  naturally  fall  in,  and  pofiibly  be 
lefs  tedious,  if  difpers’d  among  the  various  Characters  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  ACtors,  I  have  promis’d  to  treat  of ;  I  fhall  therefore 
make  ufe  of  thofe  feveral  Vehicles,  which  you  will  find  waiting 
in  the  next  Chapter,  to  carry  you  through  the  reft  of  the  Journey, 
at  your  Leifure, 
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C  H  A  P.  V. 

The  Theatrical  Characters  of  the  Principal  ASlors ,  in  the  Year 

1690,  continu'd. 

A  few  IV rrds  to  Critical  Auditors. 

HO’,  as  1  have  before  obferv’d,  Women  were  not 
admitted  to  the  Stage,  ’till  the  Return  of  King 
Charles ,  yet  it  could  not  be  fo  fuddenly  fupply’d 
with  them,  but  that  there  was  hill  a  Neceffity,  for 
fome  time,  to  put  the  handfomeh  young  Men  into 
Petticoats;  which  Kynafton  was  then  faid  to  have  worn,  with 
Succefs;  particularly  in  the  Part  of  Rvadsze-,  in  the  Maid's  Tra¬ 
gedy  ,  which  I  have  heard  him  fpeak  of ;  and  which  calls  to  my 
Mind  a  ridiculous  Dihrels  that  arofo  from  thefo  fort  of  Shifts, 
which  the  Stage  was  then  put  to —  The  King  coming  a  little  be¬ 
fore  his  ufual  time  to  a  Tragedy,  found  the  Adtors  not  ready  to 
begin,  when  his  Majehy  not  chuhng  to  have  as  much  Patience 
as  his  good  Subjects,  fent  to  them,  to  know  the  Meaning  of  it; 
upon  which  the  Mailer  of  the  Company  came  to  the  Box,  and 
rightly  judging,  that  the  bell  Excufe  for  their  Default,  would 
be  the  true  one,  fairly  told  his  Majehy,  that  the  Queen  was  not 
f sav'd  yet :  The  King,  whofe  good  Humour  lov’d  to  laugh  at  a 
Jeft,  as  well  as  to  make  one,  accepted  the  Excufe,  which  ferv’d 
to  divert  him,  till  the  male  Queen  cou’d  be  effeminated.  In  a 
word,  Kynafto?: ,  at  that  time  was  fo  beautiful  a  Youth,  that  the 
Ladies  of  Quality  prided  themfelves  in  taking  him  with  them 
in  their  Coaches,  to  Hyde- Par h,  in  his  Theatrical  Habit,  after 
the  Play ;  which  in  thofe  Bays,  they  might  have  fufficient  time 
to  do,  becaufe  Plays  then,  were  us’d  to  begin  at  four  a-Clock ; 
The  Hour  that  People  of  the  fame  Rank,  are  now  going  to  Din¬ 
ner—  Of  this  Truth,  I  had  the  Curiolity  to  enquire,  and  had  it 
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confirm’d  from  his  own  Mouth,  in  his  advanc’d  Age :  And  indeed, 
to  the  lad  of  him,  his  handfomenefs  was  very  little  abated ;  ev’n 
at  pad  fixty,  his  Teeth  were  all  found,  white,  and  even,  as  one 
would  wifh  to  fee,  in  a  reigning  Toad  of  twenty.  He  had  fome- 
thing  of  a  formal  Gravity  in  his  Mien,  which  was  attributed  to 
the  ftately  Step  he  had  been  fo  early  confin’d  to,  in  a  female  De¬ 
cency.  But  ev’n  that,  in  Characters  of  Superiority  had  its  pro¬ 
per  Graces ;  it  misbecame  him  not  in  the  Part  of  Leon ,  in  Fletchers 
Rule  a  Wife ,  &>c.  which  he  executed  with  a  determin’d  Manli- 
nels,  and  honed  Authority,  well  worth  the  bed  ACtor’s  Imita¬ 
tion.  He  had  a  piercing  Eye,  and  in  Characters  of  heroick  Life, 
a  quick  imperious  Vivacity,  in  his  Tone  of  Voice,  that  painted 
the  Tyrant  truly  terrible.  There  were  two  Plays  of  Dry  deft  in 
which  he  dione,  with  uncommon  Ludre ;  in  Aurenge-Zebe  he 
play’d  Morat ,  and  in  Don  Sebafiian ,  Muley  Moloch ;  in  both  thefe 
Parts,  he  had  a  fierce,  Lion-like  Majedy  in  his  Port  and  Utter¬ 
ance,  that  gave  the  Spectator  a  kind  of  trembling  Admiration ! 

Here  I  cannot  help  obferving  upon  a  moded  Midake,  which 
I  thought  the  late  Mr.  Booth  commited  in  his  aCting  the  Part  of 
Morat:  There  are  in  this  fierce  Character  fo  many  Sentiments 
of  avow’d  Barbarity,  Infolence,  and  Vain-glory,  that  they  blaze 
even  to  a  ludicrous  Ludre,  and  doubtlels  the  Poet  intended  thole 
to  make  his  Spectators  laugh,  while  they  admir’d  them  :  but 
Booth  thought  it  depreciated  the  Dignity  of  Tragedy  to  raife  a 
Smile,  in  any  part  of  it,  and  therefore  cover’d  thefe  kind  of  Sen¬ 
timents  with  a  fcrupulous  Coldnefs,  and  unmov’d  Delivery,  as  if 
he  had  fear’d  the  Audience  might  take  too  familiar  a  Notice  of 
them.  In  Mr.  Addifons  Cato ,  Syphax  has  fome  Sentiments  of 
near  the  fame  Nature,  which  I  ventur’d  to  {peak,  as  I  imagin’d 
Kynaflon  would  have  done,  had  he  been  then  living  to  have 
dood  in  the  fame  Character.  Mr.  Addifon ,  who  had  Ibmething 
of  Mr.  Booth's  Diffidence,  at  the  Rehearfal  of  his  Play,  after  it 
was  aCted,  came  into  my  Opinion,  and  own’d,  that  even  Tra¬ 
gedy,  on  fuch  particular  Occafions  might  admit  of  a  Laugh  of 
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Approbatiojt.  In  Shakefpear  Indances  of  them  are  frequent,  as 
in  Mackbeth ,  Hotfpiur ,  Richard  the  Thirds  and  Harry  the  Eighth^ 
all  which  Characters,  tho’  of  a  tragical  Gaft,  have  fometimes  fa¬ 
miliar  Strokes  in  them,  fo  highly  natural  to  each  particular  Dif- 
podtion,  that  it  is  impoffible  not  to  be  tranfported  into  an  ho¬ 
ned:  Laughter  at  them :  And  thefe  are  thofe  happy  Liberties, 
which  tho’  few  Authors  are  qualify ’d  to  take,  yet  when  judly 
taken,  may  challenge  a  Place  among  their  greated  Beauties.  Now 
whether  Dry  den  in  his  Morat,  feliciterAudet —  or  may  be  allow’d 
the  Happineis  of  having  hit  this  Mark,  feems  not  neceffiary  to  be 
determin’d  by  the  Adior ;  whofe  Bulinefs,  fure,  is  to  [make  the 
bed  of  his  Author’s  Intention,  as  in  this  Part  Kynajlon  did,  doubt- 
lefs  not  without  Dry  dens  Approbation.  For  thefe  Reafons  [then, 
I  thought  my  good  Friend,  Mr.  Booth  (who  certainly  had  many 
Excellencies)  carry’d  his  Reverence  for  the  Buskin  too  far,  in  not 
following  the  bold  Flights  of  the  Author,  with  that  Wantonnels 
of  Spirit  which  the  Nature  of  thole  Sentiments  demanded :  For 
Example !  Morat  having  a  criminal  Paffion  for  Indamora ,  pro- 
mifes,  at  her  Requed,  for  one  Day,  to  fpare  the  Life  of  her 
Lover  Aurenge-Zebe :  But  not  chudng  to  make  known  the  real 
Motive  of  his  Mercy,  when  Nourmahal  fays  to  him, 

’ Twill  not  be  fafe  to  let  him  live  an  Hour  ! 

Morat  dlences  her  with  this  heroical  Rhodomontade , 

Til  dot ,  to  fhew  my  Arbitrary  Power. 

Rifum  teneatisf  It  was  impoffible  not  to  laugh,  and  reafonably 
too,  when  this  Line  came  out  of  the  Mouth  of  Kynajlon ,  with 
the  dern,  and  haughty  Look,  that  attended  it.  '  But  above  this 
tyrannical,  tumid  Superiority  of  Chara&er,  there  is  a  grave,  and 
rational  Majedy  in  Shakefpear  §  Harry  the  Fourth,  which  tho’ 
not  fo  glaring  to  the  vulgar  Eye,  requires  thrice  the  Skill,  and 
Grace  to  become,  and  fupport.  Of  this  real  Majedy  Kynajlon 
was  entirely  Mader ;  here  every  Sentiment  came  from  him,  as  if 
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it  had  been  bis  own,  as  if  be  bad  himfelf,  that  inftant,  conceiv'd 
it,  as  if  be  bad  loft  tbe  Player,  and  were  the  real  King  be  per- 
fonated !  a  Perfection  fb  rarely  found,  that  very  often,  in  ACtors 
of  good  Repute,  a  certain  Vacancy  of  Look,  Inanity  of  Voice, 
or  fuperfluous  Gefture,  fhall  unmask  tbe  Man,  to  tbe  judicious 
Spectator ;  wbo  from  the  leaft  of  thofe  Errors  plainly  fees,  the 
whole  but  a  Leffon  given  him,  to  be  got  by  Heart,  from 
lome  great  Author,  whole  Senfe  is  deeper  than  the  Repeater’s 
Underftanding.  This  true  Majefty  Ky?iafton  had  fo  entire  a  Com¬ 
mand  of,  that  when  be  wbifper’d  the  following  plain  Line  to 
Hotfpur , 

Send  us  your  Pr  If  oners ,  or  you’ll  hear  of  it / 

He  convey’d  a  more  terrible  Menace  in  it  than  the  loudeft  In¬ 
temperance  of  Voice  could  fwell  to.  But  let  the  bold  Imitator 
beware,  for  without  the  Look,  and  juft  Elocution  that  waited  on 
it,  an  Attempt  of  the  lame  nature  may  fall  to  nothing. 

But  the  Dignity  of  this  Character  appear’d  in  Kynafkoji  ftill 
more  fhining,  in  the  private  Scene  between  the  King,  and  Prince 
his  Son :  There  you  faw  Majefty,  in  that  fort  of  Grief,  which 
only  Majefty  could  feel !  there  the  paternal  Concern,  for  the  Er¬ 
rors  of  the  Son,  made  the  Monarch  more  rever’d,  and  dreaded : 
His  Reproaches  fo  juft,  yet  fo  unmixt  with  Anger  (and  therefore 
the  more  piercing)  opening  as  it  were  the  Arms  of  Nature,  with 
a  fecret  Wifh,  that  filial  Duty,  and  Penitence  awak’d,  might  fall 
into  them  with  Grace  and  Honour.  In  this  afteCting  Scene  I 
thought  Kynajlon  fhew’d  his  moft  mafterly  Strokes  of  Nature ;  ex- 
preffing  all  the  various  Motions  of  the  Heart,  with  the  fame  Force, 
Dignity,  and  Feeling  they  are  written ;  adding  to  the  whole,  that 
peculiar,  and  becoming  Grace,  which  the  beft  Writer  cannot  in- 
fpire  into  any  ACtor,  that  is  not  born  with  it.  What  made  the 
Merit  of  this  ACtor,  and  that  of  Betterton  more  furprizing,  was, 
that  though  they  both  obferv’d  the  Rules  of  Truth,  and  Nature, 
they  were  each  as  different  in  their  manner  of  acting,  as  in  their 
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perfonal  Form,  and  Features.  But  Kynaflon  Paid  too  long  upon 
the  Stage,  till  his  Memory  and  Spirit  began  to  fail  him.  I  dial! 
not  therefore  fay  any  thing  of  his  Imperfedions,  which,  at  that 
time,  were  vifibly  not  his  own,  but  the  Effeds  of  decaying  Na¬ 
ture. 

Monfort ,  a  younger  Man  by  twenty  Years,  and  at  this  time 
in  his  highefl  Reputation,  was  an  Ador  of  a  very  different 
Style :  Of  Perfon  he  was  tall,  well  made,  fair,  and  of  an  agree¬ 
able  Afped :  His  Voice  clear,  full,  and  melodious :  In  Tragedy 
he  was  the  moil  affeding  Lover  within  my  Memory.  His  Ad- 
dreffes  had  a  refiftlels  Recommendation  from  the  very  Tone  of  his 
Voice,  which  gave  his  W  ords  fuch  Softnefs,  that,  as  Dry  den  fays, 

- - Like  Flakes  of  feather  d  Snowj 

They  melted  as  they  fell ! - * 

All  this  he  particularly  verify’d  in  that  Scene  of  Alexander , 
where  the  Heroe  throws  himfelf  at  the  Feet  of  Statira  for  Par¬ 
don  of  his  pail  Infidelities.  There  we  faw  the  Great,  the  Ten¬ 
der,  the  Penitent,  the  Defpairing,  the  Tranfported,  and  the 
Amiable,  in  the  highefl:  Perfedion.  In  Comedy,  he  gave  the 
trued:  Life  to  what  we  call  the  Fine  Ge?2tleman\  his  Spirit  fhone 
the  brighter  for  being  polifh’d  with  Decency  :  In  Scenes  of 
Gaiety,  he  never  broke  into  the  Regard,  that  was  due  to  the 
Prefence  of  equal,  or  fuperior  Charaders,  tho’  inferior  Adors 
play’d  them ;  he  fill’d  the  Stage,  not  by  elbowing,  and  crofling  it 
before  others,  or  difconcerting  their  Adion,  but  by  furpafling  them, 
in  true  and  mafierly  Touches  of  Nature.  He  never  laugh’d  at 
his  own  Jell,  unlefs  the  Point  of  his  Raillery  upon  another  re¬ 
quir’d  it —  Fie  had  a  particular  Talent,  in  giving  Life  to  bons 
Mots  and  Repartees  :  The  Wit  of  the  Poet  feern’d  always  to  come 
from  him  extempore ,  and  fharpen’d  into  more  Wit,  from  his  bril- 
lant  manner  of  delivering  it;  he  had  himfelf  a  good  Share  of 
it,  or  what  is  equal  to  it,  fo  lively  a  Pleafantnefs  of  Humour,  that 
when  either  of  thefe  fell  into  his  Hands  upon  the  Stage,  he 
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wantoned  with  them,  to  the  higheft  delight  of  his  Auditors. 
The  agreeable  was  fo  natural  to  him,  that  ev’en  in  that  diffolute 
Character  of  the  Rover  he  feem’d  to  wafh  off  the  guilt  from  Vice, 
and  gave  it  Charms  and  Merit.  For  tho’  it  may  be  a  Reproach 
to  the  Poet,  to  draw  fuch  Characters,  not  only  unpuniffi’d,  but 
rewarded ;  the  ACtor  may  ftill  be  allow’d  his  due  Praife  in  his 
excellent  Performance.  And  this  is  a  DiftinCtion  which,  when 
this  Comedy  was  aCted  at  Whitehall ,  King  William's  Queen 
Mary  was  pleas’d  to  make  in  favour  of  Monfort ,  notwithftand- 
ing  her  Difapprobation  of  the  Play. 

He  had  befides  all  this,  a  Variety  in  his  Genius,  which  few 
capital  ACtors  have  fhewn,  or  perhaps  have  thought  it  any  Addi¬ 
tion  to  their  Merit  to  arrive  at;  he  could  entirely  change  him- 
felf ;  could  at  once  throw  off  the  Man  of  Senfe,  for  the  brisk, 
vain,  rude,  and  lively  Coxcomb,  the  falfe,  daffiy  Pretender  to 
Wit,  and  the  Dupe  of  his  own  Sufficiency:  Of  this  he  gave  a 
delightful  Inftance  in  the  Character  of  Sparkifo  in  Wycherlys 
Country  Wife- .  In  that  of  Sir  Courtly  Nice  his  Excellence  was 
ftill  greater:  There  his  whole  Man,  Voice,  Mien,  and  Gefture, 
was  no  longer  Monfort ,  but  another  Perfon.  There,  the  indpid, 
foft  Civility,  the  elegant,  and  formal  Mien;  the  drawling  Deli¬ 
cacy  of  Voice,  the  ftately  Flatnefs  of  his  Addrefs,  and  the  empty 
Eminence  of  his  Attitudes  were  fo  nicely  obferv’d  and  guarded 
by  him,  that  he  had  not  been  an  entire  Matter  of  Nature,  had 
he  not  kept  his  Judgment,  as  it  were,  a  Centinel  upon  himfelf, 
not  to  admit  the  lead  Likenefs  of  what  he  us’d  to  be,  to  enter 
into  any  Part  of  his  Performance,  he  could  not  poffibly  have  fo 
completely  finiffi’d  it.  If,  fome  Years  after  the  Death  of  Mon- 
fort ,  I  my  felf  had  any  Succefs,  in  either  of  thefe  Characters,  I 
muft  pay  the  Debt,  I  owe  to  his  Memory,  in  confeffing  the  Ad¬ 
vantages  I  receiv’d  from  the  juft  Idea,  and  firong  Impreffion  lie 
had  given  me,  from  his  aCting  them.  Had  he  been  remember’d, 
when  I  drft  attempted  them,  my  DefeCts  would  have  been  more 
eafily  difcover’d,  and  confequently  my  favourable  Reception  in 
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them,  mud  have  been  very  much,  and  judiy  abated.  If  k 
could  be  remembred  how  much  he  had  the  Advantage  of  me, 
in  Voice  and  Perlbn,  I  could  not,  here,  be  fufeeCted  of  an  af- 
feCted  Modedy,  or  of  over-valuing  his  Excellence:  For  he  ding 
a  clear  Counter-tenour,  and  had  a  melodious,  warbling  Throat, 
which  could  not  but  fet  off  the  laft  Scene  of  Sir  Courtly  with  an 
uncommon  Happinefs;  which  I,  alas!  could  only  druggie  thro’, 
with  the  faint  Excuies,  and  real  Confidence  of  a  fine  Singer,  un¬ 
der  the  Imperfection  of  a  feign’d,  and  dreaming  Trebble,  which 
at  bed  could  only  drew  you  what  I  would  have  done,  had  Nature 
been  more  favourable  to  me. 

This  excellent  ACtor  was  cut  off  by  a  tragical  Death,  in  the 
33d  Year  of  his  Age,  generally  lamented  by  his  Friends,  and 
all  Lovers  of  the  Theatre.  The  particular  Accidents  that  attended 
his  Fall,  are  to  be  found  at  large  in  the  Trial  of  the  Lor &Mohuny 
printed  among  thofe  of  the  State,  in  Folio. 

Sand  ford  might  properly  be  term’d  the  Spagnolet  of  the  The¬ 
atre,  an  excellent  ACtor  in  difagreeable  Characters :  For  as  the 
chief  Pieces  of  that  famous  Painter  were  of  Human  Nature  in 
Pain  and  Agony;  fo  Sandford ,  upon  the  Stage,  was  generally  as 
dagitious  as  a  Creon ,  a  Maligni ,  an  Iago>  or  a  Machiavil ,  could 
make  him.  The  Painter,  ’tis  true,  from  the  Fire  of  his  Genius 
might  think  the  quiet  ObjeCts  of  Nature  too  tame  for  his  Pen¬ 
cil,  and  therefore  chole  to  indulge  it  in  its  full  Power,  upon  thole 
of  Violence  and  Horror :  But  poor  Sandford  was  not  the  Stage- 
Villain  by  Choice,  but  from  Necefiity;  for  having  a  low  and 
crooked  Perfon,  fuch  bodily  DefeCts  were  too  drong  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  into  great,  or  amiable  Characters ;  fo  that  whenever,  in 
any  new  or  revived  Play,  there  was  a  hateful  or  milchievous  Per¬ 
fon,  Sandford  was  fure  to  have  no  Competitor  for  it :  Nor  indeed 
(as  we  are  not  to  fuppole  a  Villain,  or  Traitor  can  be  fhewn  for 
our  Imitation,  or  not  for  our  Abhorrence)  can  it  be  doubted,  but 
the  lefs  comely  the  [ACtor’s  Perlbn,  the  fitter  he  may  be  to  per¬ 
form  theme  The  Spectator  too,  by  not  being  mified  by  a  tempt¬ 
ing 
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mg  Form,  may  be  lefs  inclin’d  to  excufe  the  wicked  or  immoral 
Views  or  Sentiments  of  them.  And  though  the  hard  Fate  of  an 
Oedipus ,  might  naturally  give  the  Humanity  of  an  Audience 
thrice  the  Pleafure  that  could  arife  from  the  wilful  Wickednefs 
of  the  bed  acted  Creon ;  yet  who  could  fay  that  Sandford ,  in 
fuch  a  Part,  was  not  Matter  of  as  true  and  juft  Action,  as  the 
beft  Tragedian  could  be,  whofe  happier  Perfon  had  recommend' 
ed  him  to  the  virtuous  Heroe,  or  any  other  more  pleaftng  Fa¬ 
vourite  of  the  Imagination?  In  this  difadvantageous  Light, 
then,  ftood  Sandford ,  as  an  A£tor ;  admir’d  by  the  Judicious, 
while  the  Crowd  only  prais’d  him  by  their  Prejudice.  And  fo 
unufual  had  it  been  to  fee  Sandford  an  innocent  Man  in  a  Play, 
that  whenever  he  was  fo,  the  Spectators  would  hardly  give  him 
Credit  in  fo  grofs  an  Improbability.  Let  me  give  you  an  odd 
Inftance  of  it,  which  I  heard  Monfort  fay  was  a  real  Facft.  A 
new  Play  (the  Name  of  it  I  have  forgot)  was  brought  upon  the 
Stage,  wherein  Sandford  happen’d  to  perform  the  Part  of  an 
honeft  Statefman:  The  Pit,  after  they  had  fate  three  or  four 
A£ts,  in  a  quiet  Expe&ation,  that  the  well-diffembled  Honefty 
of  Sandford  (for  fuch  of  courfe  they  concluded  it)  would 
foon  be  difcover’d,  or  at  leaft,  from  its  Security,  involve  the  Ac¬ 
tors  in  the  Play,  in  feme  furprizing  Diftrefs  or  Confufton,  which 
might  raife,  and  animate  the  Scenes  to  come ;  when,  at  laft,  find¬ 
ing  no  fiich  matter,  but  that  the  Cataftrophe  had  taken  quite 
another  Turn,  and  that  Sandford  was  really  an  honeft  Man 
to  the  end  of  the  Play,  they  fairly  damn’d  it,  as  if  the  Au¬ 
thor  had  impos’d  upon  them  the  moft  frontlefs  or  incredible  Ab- 
furdity. 

It  is  not  improbable,  but  that  from  Sandford? s  fo  mafterly 
perfonating  Chara&ers  of  Guilt,  the  inferior  A&ors  might  think 
his  Succefs  chiefly  owing  to  the  Defefts  of  his  Perfon ;  and  from 
thence  might  take  occafion,  whenever  they  appear’d  as  Bravo’s, 
or  Murtherers,  to  make  themfelves  as  frightful  and  as  inhuman 
Figures,  as  poftible.  In  King  Charles  s  time,  this  low  Skill  was 
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carry'd  to  fuch  an  Extravagance,  that  the  King  himfelf,  who 
was  black-brow’d,  and  of  a  fwarthy  Complexion,  pafs’d  a  plea- 
fant  Remark,  upon  his  obferving  the  grim  Looks  of  the  Mur- 
therers  in  Macbeth ;  when,  turning  to  his  People,  in  the  Box 
about  him,  Pray ,  what  is  the  Meanings  faid  he,  that  we  never 
fee  a  Rogue  in  a  Play ,  but,  Godsfifh  !  they  always  clap  him  on  a 
black  Perriwig  f  when ,  it  is  well  known,  o?ie  of  the  greatejl 
Rogues  in  England  always  wears  a  fair  one  f  Now,  whether  or 
no  Dr.  Oates ,  at  that  time,  wore  his  own  Hair,  I  cannot  be  po¬ 
ll  tive  :  Or,  if  his  Majefly  pointed  at  fome  greater  Man,  then 
out  of  Power,  I  leave  thole  to  guefs  at  him,  who,  may  yet,  re¬ 
member  the  changing  Complexion  of  his  Minifters.  This  Story 
I  had  from  Betterton,  who  was  a  Man  of  Veracity :  And,  I  con- 
fels,  I  fhould  have  thought  the  King’s  Oblervation  a  very  juft 
one,  though  he  himfelf  had  been  fair  as  Adonis .  Nor  can  I,  in 
this  Queftion,  help  voting  with  the  Court;  for  were  it  not  too 
grofs  a  Weaknefs  to  employ,  in  wicked  Purpofes,  Men,  whole 
very  fufpeCted  Looks  might  be  enough  to  betray  them?  Or 
are  we  to  fuppofe  it  unnatural,  that  a  Murther  fhould  be  tho¬ 
roughly  committed  out  of  an  old  red  Coat,  and  a  black  Per¬ 
riwig  ? 

For  my  own  part,  I  profefs  my felf  to  have  been  an  Admirer 
of  Sandford ,  and  have  often  lamented,  that  his  mafferly  Per¬ 
formance  could  not  be  rewarded  with  that  Applaufe,  which  I  faw 
much  inferior  ACtors  met  with,  merely  becaufe  they  flood  in 
more  laudable  Characters.  For,  tho’  it  may  be  a  Merit  in  an 
Audience,  to  applaud  Sentiments  of  Virtue  and  Honour ;  yet 
there  feems  to  be  an  equal  Jultice,  that  no  DiftinCtion  fhould  be 
made,  as  to  the  Excellence  of  an  ACtor,  whether  in  a  good  or 
evil  Character;  fince  neither  the  Vice,  nor  the  Virtue  of  it,  is 
his  own,  but  given  him  by  the  Poet:  Therefore,  why  is  not 

the  ACtor  who  dimes  in  either,  equally  commendable  ? - No, 

Sir;  this  may  be  Reafon,  but  that  is  not  always  a  Rule  with  us; 
the  Spectator  will  tell  you,  that  when  Virtue  is  applauded,  he 

gives 
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gives  part  of  it  to  himfelf ;  becaufe  his  Applaufe,  at  the  fame  time, 
lets  others  about  him  fee,  that  he  himfelf  admires  it.  But  when 
a  wicked  Action  is  going  forward ;  when  an  I  ago  is  meditating 
Revenge,  and  Mifchief ;  tho’  Art  and  Nature  may  be  equally 
ftrong  in  the  Adtor,  the  Spectator  is  fhy  of  his  Applaufe,  left  he 
fhould,  in  fome  fort,  be  look’d  upon  as  an  Aider  or  an  Abettor 
of  the  Wickednels  in  view ;  and  therefore  rather  chufes  to  rob 
the  Adlor  of  the  Praife  he  may  merit,  than  give  it  him  in  a  Cha¬ 
racter,  which  he  would  have  you  lee  his  Silence  modeftly  dis¬ 
courages.  From  the  fame  fond  Principle,  many  Adlors  have  made 
it  a  Point  to  be  feen  in  Parts  fometimes,  even  flatly  written,  only 
becaufe  they  flood  in  the  favourable  Light  of  Honour  and 
Virtue. 

I  have  formerly  known  an  Adfcrefs  carry  this  Theatrical  Pru¬ 
dery  to  fuch  a  height,  that  fhe  was,  very  near,  keeping  herfelf 
chafte  by  it:  Her  Fondnefs  for  Virtue  on  the  Stage,  Ihe  began  to 
think,  might  perfwade  the  World,  that  it  had  made  an  Impref* 
lion  on  her  private  Life  ;  and  the  Appearances  of  it  actually 
went  fo  far,  that,  in  an  Epilogue  to  an  obfeure  Play,  the  Pro¬ 
fits  of  which  were  given  to  her,  and  wherein  Ihe  adted  a  Part 
of  impregnable  Chaftity,  fhe  befpoke  the  Favour  of  the  Ladies, 
by  a  Proteftation,  that  in  Honour  of  their  Goodnefs  and  Virtue, 
Hie  would  dedicate  her  unblemifh’d  Life  to  their  Example.  Part 
of  this  Veftal  Vow,  I  remember,  was  contain’d  in  the  following 
Verfe : 

Study  to  live  the  Chara&er  I  play. 

But  alas!  how  weak  are  the  ftrongeft  Works  of  Art,  when  Na¬ 
ture  belieges  it!  for  though  this  good  Creature  fo  far  held  out 
her  Diftafte  to  Mankind,  that  they  could  never  reduce  her  to 
marry  any  one  of  ’em ;  yet  we  muft  own  fire  grew,  like  Ccefar , 
greater  by  her  Fall !  Her  firft  heroick  Motive,  to  a  Surrender, 
was  to  fave  the  Life  of  a  Lover,  who,  in  his  Defpair,  had  vow’d 
to  deftroy  himfelf,  with  which  Adi  of  Mercy  (in  a  jealous  Dif- 
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pute  once,  in  my  hearing)  fhe  was  provok’d  to  reproach  him  in 
thefe  very  Words  \  Villain  !  did  not  I  fave  your  Life  f  The  ge¬ 
nerous  Lover,  in  return  to  that  firft  tender  Obligation,  gave  Life 
to  her  Firft-born,  and  that  pious  Offspring  has,  fince,  rais’d  to  her 
Memory,  feveral  innocent  Grand-children. 

So  that,  as  we  fee,  it  is  not  the  Hood,  that  makes  the  Monk, 
nor  the  Veil  the  Veflal ;  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  if  the  Perfonal 
Morals  of  an  Ador,  were  to  be  weighed  by  his  Appearance  on 
the  Stage,  the  Advantage  and  Favour  (if  any  were  due  to  either 
fide)  might  rather  incline  to  the  Traitor,  than  the  Heroe,  to  the 
Sempronius ,  than  the  Cato ;  or  to  the  Syphax,  than  the  Juba  t 
Becaufe  no  Man  can  naturally  defire  to  cover  his  Honefty  with  a 
wicked  Appearance  ;  but  an  ill  Man  might  poffibly  incline  to  co¬ 
ver  his  Guilt  with  the  Appearance  of  Virtue,  which  was  the  Cafe 
of  the  frail  Fair  One,  now  mentioned.  But  be  this  Queffion  de¬ 
cided  as  it  may,  Sandford  always  appeared  to  me  the  honefter 
Man,  in  proportion  to  the  Spirit  wherewith  he  expos’d  the  wicked, 
and  immoral  Characters  he  a  deed :  For  had  his  Fleart  been  un¬ 
found,  or  tainted  with  the  lead  Guilt  of  them,  his  Confidence 
mull:,  in  fpite  of  him,  in  any  too  near  a  Refemblance  of  him- 
felf,  have  been  a  Check  upon  the  Vivacity  of  his  Action.  Sand- 
ford,  therefore,  might  be  faid  to  have  contributed  his  equal 
Share,  with  the  foremoft  Adors,  to  the  true  and  laudable  Ufe  of 
the  Stage  :  And  in  this  Light  too,  of  being  fo  frequently  the  Ob¬ 
ject  of  common  Diftafte,  we  may  honeftly  ftyle  him  a  Theatrical 
Martyr,  to  Poetical  Juftice:  For  in  making  Vice  odious,  or  Virtue 
amiable,  where  does  the  Merit  differ  ?  To  hate  the  one,  or  love 
the  other,  are  but  leading  Steps  to  the  fame  Temple  of  Fame, 
tho’  at  different  Portals. 

This  A  dor,  in  his  manner  of  Speaking,  varied  very  much  from 
thefe  I  have  already  mentioned.  His  Voice  had  an  acute  and 
piercing  Tone,  which  {truck  every  Syllable  of  his  Words  cliflind- 
ly  upon  the  Ear.  Fie  had  likewife  a  peculiar  Skill  in  his  Look 
of  marking  out  to  an  Audience  whatever  he  judg’d  worth  their 
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more  than  ordinary  Notice.  When  he  deliver’d  a  Command, 
he  would  fometimes  give  it  more  Force,  by  feeming  to  flight 
the  Ornament  of  Harmony.  In  Dry  den  s  Plays  of  Rhime,  he 
-as  little  as  poflible  glutted  the  Ear  with  the  Jingle  of  it,  rather 
chuflng,  when  the  Senfe  would  permit  him,  to  lofe  it,  than  to 
value  it. 

Had  Sandford  liv’d  in  Shakefpears  Time,  I  am  confident  his 
Judgment  mud:  have  chofe  him,  above  all  other  Adtors,  to  have 
play’d  his  Richard  the  "Third:  I  leave  his  Perfon  out  of  the 
Quedion,  which,  tho’  naturally  made  for  it,  yet  that  would  have 
been  the  lead:  part  of  his  Recommendation ;  Sandford  had 
ftronger  Claims  to  it ;  he  had  fometimes  an  uncouth  Statelinefi 
in  his  Motion,  a  harfli  and  fullen  Pride  of  Speech,  a  meditating 
Brow,  a  flern  Alpedt,  occafionally  changing  into  an  almoft  lu¬ 
dicrous  Triumph  over  all  Goodnefs  and  Virtue:  From  thence 
Falling  into  the  mod;  aflwafive  Gentlenefs,  and  foothing  Candour 
of  a  defigning  Heart.  Thefe,  I  fay,  mud;  have  preferr’d  him 
to  it ;  thefe  would  have  been  Colours  fo  effentially  fiiining  in 
that  Character,  that  it  will  be  no  Difpraife  to  that  great  Author, 
to  fay,  Sandford  muft  have  fhewn  as  many  mafterly  Strokes 
in  it  (had  he  ever  adted  it)  as  are  vifible  in  the  Writing  it. 

When  I  firfl:  brought  Richard  the  Third  (with  fuch  Altera¬ 
tions  as  I  thought  not  improper)  to  the  Stage,  Sandford  was  en¬ 
gag’d  in  the  Company  then  adting  under  King  IViUiams  Li¬ 
cence  in  Lincoln  s-Inn  Fields ;  otherwife  you  cannot  but  fuppofe 
my  Intereft  muft  have  offer’d  him  that  Part.  What  encourag’d 
me,  therefore,  to  attempt  it  myfelf  at  the  Theatre-Royal ,  was, 
that  I  imagin’d  I  knew  how  Sandford  would  have  ipoken  every 
Line  of  it :  If  therefore,  in  any  Part  of  it,  I  fucceeded,  let  the 
Merit  be  given  to  him :  And  how  far  I  fucceeded.  in  that  Light, 
thofe  only  can  be  Judges  who  remember  him.  In  order,  there¬ 
fore,  to  give  you  a  nearer  Idea  of  Sandford ,  you  mud:  give  me 
leave  (compelfd  as  I  am  to  be  vain)  to  tell  you,  that  the  late 
Sir  John  V anhrugh ,  who  was  an  Admirer  of  Sandford ,  after  he 
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had  feen  me  aft  it,  adur’d  me.  That  he  never  knew  any  one 

Aftor  fo  particularly  profit  by  another,  as  I  had  done  by  Sand- 
ford  in  Richard  the  Third :  You  have ,  laid  he,  his  very  Look , 

Gejlure,  Gaity  Speech ,  and  every  Motion  of  him,  and  have  bor¬ 

row  d  them  ally  only  to  ferve you  in  that  Character,  If  therefore 
Sir  John  V anbrugh\  Obfervation  was  jud,  they  who  remem¬ 
ber  me  in  Richard  the  Third ,  may  have  a  nearer  Concep¬ 
tion  of  Sandford3  than  from  all  the  critical  Account  I  can  give 
of  him. 

I  come  now  to  thole  other  Men  Afters,  who,  at  this  time, 
were  equally  famous  in  the  lower  Life  of  Comedy.  But  I  find 
myfelf  more  at  a  lofs  to  give  you  them,  in  their  true  and  pro¬ 
per  Light,  than  Thofe  I  have  already  fet  before  you.  Why  the 
Tragedian  warms  us  into  Joy,  or  Admiration,  or  fets  our  Eyes: 
on  flow  with  Pity,  we  can  eafily  explain  to  another’s  Appre- 
henfion :  But  it  may  fometimes  puzzle  the  graved;  Speftator  to 
account  for  that  familiar  Violence  of  Laughter,  that  fhall  feize 
him,  at  feme  particular  Strokes  of  a  true  Comedian.  How  then 
fhall  I  deferibe  what  a  better  judge  might  not  be  able  to  ex- 
prefs  ?  The  Rules  to  pleafe  the  Fancy  cannot  fo  eafily  be  laid 
down,  as  thofe  that  ought  to  govern  the  Judgment.  The  De¬ 
cency  too,  that  mud  be  obferv’d  in  Tragedy,  reduces,  by  the 
manner  of  fpeaking  it,  one  Aftor  to  be  much  more  like  ano¬ 
ther,  than  they  can  or  need  be  fuppos’d  to  be  in  Comedy  :  There 
the  Laws  of  Aftion  give  them  fuch  free,  and  almod  unlimited 
Liberties,  to  play  and  wanton  with  Nature,  that  the  Voice, 
Look,  and  Gedure  of  a  Comedian  may  be  as  various,  as 
the  Manners  and  Faces  of  the  whole  Mankind  are  different 
from  one  another.  Thefe  are  the  Difficulties  I  lie  under. 
Where  I  want  Words,  therefore,  to  deferibe  what  I  may  com¬ 
mend,  I  can  only  hope  you  will  give  credit  to  my  Opinion  : 
And  this  Credit  I  fhall  mod  dand  in  need  of,  when  I  tell 
you,  that 
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Nohes  was  an  ACtor  of  a  quite  different  Genius  from  any  I 
have  ever  read,  heard  of,  or  feen,  fince  or  before  his  Time ;  and 
yet  his  general  Excellence  may  be  comprehended  in  one  Arti¬ 
cle,  viz.  a  plain  and  palpable  Simplicity  of  Nature,  which  was 
lb  utterly  his  own,  that  he  was  often  as  unaccountably  diverting 
in  his  common  Speech,  as  on  the  Stage.  I  faw  him  once,  giv¬ 
ing  an  Account  of  fome  Table-talk,  to  another  ACtor  behind 
the  Scenes,  which,  a  Man  of  Quality  accidentally  liltcning  to, 
was  fo  deceiv’d  by  his  Manner,  that  he  ask’d  him,  if  that  was 
a  new  Play,  he  was  rehearling  ?  It  feems  almoft  amazing,  that 
this  Simplicity,  fo  ealy  to  Nokes ,  fhould  never  be  caught  by  any 
one  of  his  Succeffors.  Leigh  and  Underhill  have  been  well  co¬ 
pied,  though  not  equalfd  by  others.  But  not  all  the  mimical 
Skill  of  Ffi court  (fam’d  as  he  was  for  it)  though  he  had  often 
leen  Nokes ,  could  fcarce  give  us  an  Idea  of  him.  After  this, 
perhaps  it  will  be  faying  lefs  of  him,  when  I  own,  that  though  I 
have  dill  the  Sound  of  every  Line  he  fpoke,  in  my  Ear,  (which 
us’d  not  to  be  thought  a  bad  one)  yet  I  have  often  try’d,  by  my 
lelf,  but  in  vain,  to  reach  the  lead:  difiant  Likenefs  of  the  Vis 
Comica  of  Nokes.  Though  this  may  feem  little  to  his  Praife, 
it  may  be  negatively  faying  a  good  deal  to  it,  becaufe  I  have  ne¬ 
ver  leen  any  one  ACtor,  except  himfelf,  whom  I  could  not,  at 
lead;,  fo  far  imitate,  as  to  give  you  a  more  than  tolerable  Notion 
of  his  Manner.  But  Nokes  was  lb  lingular  a  Species,  and  was 
lo  form’d  by  Nature,  for  the  Stage,  that  I  queftion  if  (beyond 
the  trouble  of  getting  Words  by  Lleart)  it  ever  cod:  him  an 
Hour’s  Labour  to  arrive  at  that  high  Reputation  he  had,  and 
delerved. 

The  Characters  he  particularly  fhone  in,  were  Sir  Martin 
Marr-al ,  Gomez  in  the  Spanifih  Friar,  Sir  Nicholas  Cully  in  Love 
in  a  Tub,  Barnaby  Brittle  in  the  Wanton  Wife ,  Sir  Davy  Dunce 
in  the  Soldier  s  For  time,  Sofia  in  Amphytrion ,  &c.  &c,  &c.  To 
tell  you  how  he  acted  them,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  Criticifm  : 

But.  co  tell  you  what  Effect  his  Action  had  upon  the  Spectator, . 

is 
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is  not  impoftible :  This  then  is  all  you  will  expert  from  me,  and 
from  hence  I  muft  leave  you  to  griefs  at  him. 

He  farce  ever  made  his  ftrft  Entrance  in  a  Play,  hue  he  was 
received  with  an  involuntary  Applaufe,  not  of  Hands  only,  for 
thole  may  be,  and  have  often  been  partially  proftituted,  and  be- 
fpoken;  but  by  a  General  Laughter,  which  the  very  Sight  of 
him  provok’d,  and  Nature  cou’d  not  reftft ;  yet  the  louder  the 
Laugh,  the  graver  was  his  Look  upon  it ;  and  Pure,  the  ridiculous 
Solemnity  of  his  Features  were  enough  to  have  fet  a  whole  Bench 
of  Biihops  into  a  Titter,  cou’d  he  have  been  honour’d  (may  it 
be  no  Offence  to  fuppofe  it)  with  fuch  grave,  and  right  reverend 
Auditors.  In  the  ludicrous  DifcrefTes,  which  by  the  Laws  of 
Comedy,  Folly  is  often  involv’d  in ;  he  funk  into  fuch  a  mixture 
of  piteous  Pufillanimity,  and  a  Confternation  fo  rufully  ridicu¬ 
lous  and  inconfolable,  that  when  he  had  fhook  you,  to  a  Fatigue 
of  Laughter,  it  became  a  moot  point,  whether  you  ought  not  to 
have  pity’d  him.  When  he  debated  any  matter  by  himfelf,  he 
would  fhut  up  his  Mouth  with  a  dumb  ftudious  Powt,  and  roll 
his  full  Eye,  into  fuch  a  vacant  Amazement,  fuch  a  palpable 
Ignorance  of  what  to  think  of  it,  that  his  filent  Perplexity  (which 
would  fometimes  hold  him  feveral  Minutes)  gave  your  Imagina¬ 
tion  as  full  Content,  as  the  moft  abfurd  thing  he  could  fay  up¬ 
on  it.  In  the  Charadter  of  Sir  Martin  Mar r- all ,  who  is  always 
committing  Blunders  to  the  Prejudice  of  his  own  Intereft,  when 
he  had  brought  himfelf  to  a  Dilemma  in  his  Affairs,  by  vainly 
proceeding  upon  his  own  Head,  and  was,  afterwards  afraid  to 
look  his  governing  Servant,  and  Counfellor  in  the  Face  ;  what  a 
copious,  and  diftrefsful  Harangue  have  I  feen  him  make,  with 
his  Looks  (while  the  Houfe  has  been  in  one  continued  Roar,  for 
feveral  Minutes)  before  he  could  prevail  with  his  Courage  to  fpeak 
a  Word  to  him!  Then  might  you  have,  at  once,  read  in  his 

Face  V exation - that  his  own  Meafures,  which  he  had  piqued 

himfelf  upon,  had  fail’d.  Envy —  of  his  Servant’s  fuperior  Wit— 
Dijirefs—  to  retrieve,  the  Occafton  he  had  loft.  Shame —  to  con- 
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feis  his  Folly ;  and  yet  a  fallen  Defire,  to  be  reconcil’d,  and  bet¬ 
ter  advis’d,  for  the  future!  What  Tragedy  ever  fhew’d  us  fuch 
a  Tumult  of  Paftions,  riling,  at  once,  in  one  Bofbm !  or  what 
buskin’d  Hero  Handing  under  the  Load  of  them,  could  have 
more  effe&ually,  mov’d  his  Spectators,  by  the  moft  pathetick 
Speech,  than  poor  miferable  Nokes  did,  by  this  filent  Eloquence, 
and  piteous  Plight  of  his  Features  ? 

His  Perfon  was  of  the  middle  fize,  his  Voice  clear,  and  audi¬ 
ble  ;  his  natural  Countenance  grave,  and  fober ;  but  the  Moment 
he  fpoke,  the  fettled  Serioufnefs  of  his  Features  was  utterly  dif- 
charg’d,  and  a  dry,  drolling,  or  laughing  Levity  took  fuch  full 
PofTeflion  of  him,  that  I  can  only  refer  the  Idea  of  him  to  your 
Imagination.  In  fome  of  his  low  Characters,  that  became  it, 
he  had  a  fhu filing  Shamble  in  his  Gait,  with  fo  contented  an 
Ignorance  in  his  AfpeCt,  and  an  aukward  Abfurdity  in  his  Gef- 
ture,  that  had  you  not  known  him,  you  could  not  have  believ’d, 
that  naturally  he  could  have  had  a  Grain  of  common  Senfe.  In 
a  Word,  I  am  tempted  to  fum  up  the  Character  of  Nokes ,  as  a 
Comedian,  in  a  Parodie  of  what  Shakefpears  Mark  A?itony  fays 
of  Brutus ,  as  a  Hero. 

His  Life  was  Laughter ,  and  the  Ludicrous 
So  ? nixtj  in  him ,  that  Nature  might  Jland  up, 

And  fay  to  all  the  IVorld - This  was  an  ACtor. 

Leigh  was  of  the  mercurial  kind,  and  though  not  fo  ftriCt  an 
Obferver  of  Nature,  yet  never  fb  wanton  in  his  Performance,  as 
to  be  wholly  out  of  her  Sight.  In  Humour,  he  lov’d  to  take  a 
full  Career,  but  was  careful  enough  to  Hop  fhort,  when  juft  up¬ 
on  the  Precipice  :  He  had  great  Variety,  in  his  manner,  and  was 
famous  in  very  different  Characters :  In  the  canting,  grave  Hy- 
pocrify  of  the  Spa7iiJlo  Friar,  he  ftretcht  the  Veil  of  Piety  fo 
thinly  over  him,  that  in  every  Look,  Word,  and  Motion,  you 
faw  a  palpable,  wicked  Slynefs  fhine  through  it —  Here  he  kept 
his  Vivacity  demurely  confin’d,  till  the  pretended  Duty  of  his 

Function 
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Function  demanded  it ;  and  then  he  exerted  it,  with  a  cholerick 
facerdotal  Infolence.  But  the  Friar  is  a  Character  of  fuch  glar¬ 
ing  Vice,  and  fo  ftrongly  drawn,  that  a  very  indifferent  Aft  or 
cannot  but  hit  upon  the  broad  Jeils,  that  are  remarkable,  in 
every  Scene  of  it.  Though  I  have  never  yet  feen  any  one,  that 

has  iill'd  them  with  half  the  Truth,  and  Spirit  of  Leigh - — 

Leigh  rais’d  the  Character  as  much  above  the  Poet’s  Imagination, 
as  the  Char  after  has  fometimes  rais’d  other  Aftors  above  them- 
felves !  and  I  do  not  doubt,  but  the  Poet’s  Knowledge  of  Leigh' s 
Genius  help’d  him  to  many  a  pleafant  Stroke  of  Nature,  which 
without  that  Knowledge  never  might  have  enter’d  into  his  Con¬ 
ception.  Leigh  was  fo  eminent  in  this  Charafter,  that  the  late 
Earl  of  Dorfet  (who  was  equally  an  Admirer,  and  a  Judge  of 
Theatrical  Merit)  had  a  whole  Length  of  him,  in  the  Friar’s 
Habit,  drawn  by  Kneller:  The  whole  Portrait  is  highly  painted, 
and  extremely  like  him.  But  no  wonder  Leigh  arriv’d  to  fuch 
Fame,  in  what  was  fo  completely  written  for  him ;  when  Cha¬ 
racters  that  would  made  the  Reader  yawn,  in  the  Clofet,  have 
by  the  Strength  of  his  Aftion,  been  lifted  into  the  lowdeft  Laugh¬ 
ter,  on  the  Stage.  Of  this  kind  was  the  Scrivener’s  great  boobily 
Son  in  th z  Villain  \  Ralphs  a  /rapid,  /faring,  Under- fervant,  in 
Sir  Solomon  Single.  Quite  oppo/ite  to  thofe  were  Sir  folly  Ju tu¬ 
lle,  in  the  Soldier  s  Fortune,  and  his  old  Belfond  in  the  Squire  of 
Mlfatia.  In  Sir  folly  he  was  all  Life,  and  laughing  Humour; 
and  when  Nokes  afted  with  him  in  the  fame  Play,  they  return’d 
the  Ball  fo  dexterou/ly  upon  one  another,  that  every  Scene  be¬ 
tween  them,  feem’d  but  one  continued  Re/I  of  Excellence —  But 
alas!  when  thole  Aftors  were  gone,  that  Comedy,  and  many 
others,  for  the  fame  Reafon,  were  rarely  known  to  /land  upon 
their  own  Legs  ;  by  feeing  no  more  of  Leigh  or  Nokes  in  them, 
the  Characters  were  quite  funk,  and  alter’d.  In  his  Sir  William 
Belfond ,  Leigh  fhew’d  a  more  fpirited  Variety,  than  ever  I  faw, 
any  After,  in  any  one  Charafter  come  up  to:  The  Poet,  ’tis 
true,  had  here,  exaftly  chalk’d  for  him,  the  Out-lines  of  Na~ 
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ture ;  but  the  high  Colouring,  the  drong  Lights  and  Shades  of 
Humour,  that  enliven’d  the  whole,  and  druck  our  Admiration, 
with  Surprize  and  Delight,  were  wholly  owing  to  the  ACtor.  The 
eafy  Reader  might,  perhaps,  have  been  pleas’d  with  the  Author 
without  difeompofing  a  Feature  ;  but  the  Spectator  mud  have 
heartily  held  his  Sides,  or  the  ACtor  would  have  heartily  made 
them  ach  for  it. 

Now,  though  I  oblerv’d  before,  that  Nokes  never  was  tole¬ 
rably  touch’d  by  any  of  his  Succeflbrs ;  yet,  in  this  Charade r,  I 
muft  own,  I  have  feen  Leigh  extremely  well  imitated,  by  my  late 
facetious  Friend  Penkethman ,  who  though  far  fhort  of  what  was 
inimitable,  in  the  Original,  yet  as  to  the  general  Refemblance, 
was  a  very  valuable  Copy  of  him :  And,  as  I  know  P 'enkethman 
cannot  yet  be  out  of  your  Memory,  I  have  chofe  to  mention 
him  here,  to  give  you  the  neared  Idea  I  can,  of  the  Excellence 
of  Leigh  in  that  particular  Light :  For  Leigh  had  many  maderly 
Variations,  which  the  other  cou’d  not,  nor  ever  pretended  to 
reach ;  particularly  in  the  Dotage,  and  Follies  of  extreme  old 
Age,  in  the  Characters  of  Fumble  in  the  Fond  Husband ,  and 
the  Toothlefs  Lawyer,  in  the  City  Politicks ;  both  which  Plays 
liv’d  only  by  the  extraordinary  Performance  of  Nokes  and  Leigh. 

There  were  two  other  Characters,  of  the  farcical  kind,  Geta 
in  the  Prophetefs ,  and  Crack  in  Sir  Courtly  Nice ,  which  as  they 
are  lefs  confin’d  to  Nature,  the  Imitation  of  them  was  lefs  dif¬ 
ficult  to  Penkethman ;  who,  to  fay  the  Truth,  delighted  more  in 
the  whimfical,  than  the  natural ;  therefore,  when  I  lay  he  fome- 
times  refembled  Leigh ,  I  referve  this  DidinCtion,  on  his  Mader’s 
fide ;  that  the  pleafant  Extravagancies  of  Leigh  were  all  the 
Flowers  of  his  own  Fancy,  while  the  lefs  fertile  Brain  of  my 
Friend  was  contented  to  make  ufe  of  the  Stock  his  Predecefibr 
had  left  him.  What  I  have  faid,  therefore,  is  not  to  detract  from 
honed  Pinky  s  Merit,  but  to  do  Judice  to  his  Predecefibr—  And 
though,  ’tis  true,  we  as  feldom  fee  a  good  AClor,  as  a  great  Poet 
arife  from  the  bare  Imitation  of  another’s  Genius :  yet,  if  this 
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be  a  general  Rule,  Penkethman  was  the  neared  to  an  Exception 
from  it ;  for  with  thofe,  who  never  knew  Leigh ,  he  might  very 
well  have  pafs’d  for  a  more  than  common  Original.  Yet  again, 
as  my  Partiality  for  Penkethman  ought  not  to  lead  me  from 
Truth,  I  mufc  beg  leave  (though  out  of  its  Place)  to  tell  you 
fairly  what  was  the  bed  of  him,  that  the  Superiority  of  Leigh 
may  Hand  in  its  due  Light- —  Penkethman  had  certainly,  from 
Nature,  a  great  deal  of  comic  Power  about  him ;  but  his  Judg¬ 
ment  was,  by  no  means  equal  to  it ;  for  he  would  make  frequent 
Deviations  into  the  Whimdes  of  an  Harlequin .  By  the  way,  (let 
me  digrefs  a  little  farther)  whatever  Allowances  are  made  for  the 
Licenfe  of  that  Charadter,  I  mean  of  an  Harlequin ,  whatever 
Pretences  may  be  urg’d,  from  the  Practice  of  the  ancient  Co¬ 
medy,  for  it’s  being  play’d  in  a  Mask,  refembling  no  Part  of  the 
human  Species  j  I  am  apt  to  think,  the  bed  Excufe  a  modern 
Adtor  can  plead  for  his  continuing  it,  is  that  the  low,  fenfelefs, 
and  mondrous  things  he  fays,  and  does  in  it,  no  theatrical  Af- 
furance  could  get  through,  with  a  bare  Face :  Let  me  give  you 
an  Indance  of  even  Penkethman  s  being  out  of  Countenance  for 
want  of  it:  When  he  fird  play’d  Harlequin  in  the  Emperor  of 
the  Moon ,  feveral  Gentlemen  (who  inadvertently  judg’d  by  the 
Rules  of  Nature)  fancy’d  that  a  great  deal  of  the  Drollery,  and 
Spirit  of  his  Grimace  was  lod,  by  his  wearing  that  ufelefs,  unmean¬ 
ing  Mafque  of  a  black  Cat,  and  therefore  indded,  that  the  next 
time  of  his  adting  that  Part,  he  fhould  play  without  it :  Their 
Defire  was  accordingly  comply ’d  with —  but,  alas !  in  vain — • 
Penkethman  could  not  take  to  himfelf  the  Shame  of  the  Cha- 
radter  without  being  conceal’d —  he  was  no  more  Harlequin — - 
his  Humour  was  quite  difconcerted !  his  Confcience  could  not, 
with  the  fame  Effronterie  declare  againd  Nature,  without  the 
Cover  of  that  unchanging  Face,  which  he  was  fure  would  ne¬ 
ver  bludi  for  it !  no !  it  was  quite  another  Cafe  1  without  that 
Armour  his  Courage  could  not  come  up  to  the  bold  Strokes, 
that  were  neceffary  to  get  the  better  of  common  Senfe.  Now 
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if  this  Circumftance  will  juflify  the  Modefiy  of  Penkethman ,  it 
cannot  but  throw  a  wholefome  Contempt  on  the  low  Merit  of  an 
Harlequin.  But  how  farther  neceflary  the  Mafque  is  to  that  Fool’s 
Coat,  we  have  lately  had  a  fironger  Proof,  in  the  Favour,  that 
the  Harlequin  Sauvage  met  with,  at  Paris,  and  the  ill  Fate  that 
follow’d  the  lame  Sauvage ,  when  he  pull’d  off  his  Mafque  in 
hondon.  So  that  it  feems,  what  was  Wit  from  an  Harlequin ,  was 
fbmething  too  extravagant  from  a  human  Creature.  If  there¬ 
fore  Penkethman ,  in  Characters  drawn  from  Nature,  might  fome- 
times  launch  out  into  a  few  gamefome  Liberties,  which  would 
not  have  been  excus’d  from  a  more  correct  Comedian ;  yet,  in 
his  manner  of  taking  them,  he  always  feem’d  to  me,  in  a  kind 
of  Confcioufnefs  of  the  Hazard  he  was  running,  as  if  he  fairly 
confefs’d,  that  what  he  did  was  only,  as  well  as  he  could  do — ■ 
That  he  was  willing  to  take  his  Chance  for  Succefs,  but  if  he 
did  not  meet  with  it,  a  Rebuke  fhould  break  no  Squares  ;  he 
would  mend  it  another  time,  and  would  take  whatever  pleas’d 
his  Judges  to  think  of  him,  in  good  part;  and  I  have  often 
thought,  that  a  good  deal  of  the  Favour  he  met  with,  was 
owing  to  this  feeming  humble  way  of  waving  all  Pretences  to 
Merit,  but  what  the  Town  would  pleafe  to  allow  him.  What 
confirms  me  in  this  Opinion  is,  that  when  it  has  been  his  ill 
Fortune  to  meet  with  a  Difgraccia ,  I  have  known  him  fay  a* 
part  to  himfelf,  yet  loud  enough  to  be  heard —  Odfo !  I  believe 
I  am  a  little  wrong  here  !  which  once  was  fo  well  receiv’d,  by  the 
Audience,  that  they  turn’d  their  Reproof  into  Applaufe. 

Now,  the  Judgment  of  heigh  always  guarded  the  happier 
Sallies  of  his  Fancy,  from  the  leaf!  Hazard  of  Difapprobation : 
he  feem’d  not  to  court,  but  to  attack  your  Applaufe,  and  always 
came  off  victorious ;  nor  did  his  higheft  Aflurance  amount  to 
any  more,  than  that  juft  Confidence,  without  which  the  com¬ 
mendable  Spirit  of  every  good  ACtor  muff  be  abated ;  and  of 
this  Spirit  heigh  was  a  moft  perfeCt  Matter.  He  was  much  ad¬ 
mir’d  by  King  Charles ,  who  us’d  to  diftinguifh  him,  when  {poke 
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of,  by  the  Title  of  his  ASlor :  Which  however  makes  me  imagine, 
that  in  his  Exile  that  Prince  might  have  receiv’d  his  firft  Impref- 
fion  of  good  ACtors  from  the  French  Stage ;  for  Leigh  had.  more 
of  that  farcical  Vivacity  than  Nokes ;  but  Nokes  was  never  lan¬ 
guid  by  his  more  ftriCt  Adherence  to  Nature,  and  as  far  as  my 
judgment  is  worth  taking,  if  their  intrinfick  Merit  could  be 
juflly  weigh’d,  ATokes  muft  have  had  the  better  in  the  Balance. 
Upon  the  unfortunate  Death  of  Monfort ,  Leigh  fell  ill  of  a  Fe¬ 
ver,  and  dy’d  in  a  Week  after  him,  in  December  1692. 

TJ?iderhill  was  a  correCt,  and  natural  Comedian,  his  particular- 
Excellence  was  in  Characters,  that  may  be  called  Still-life,  I 
mean  the  flifF,  the  heavy,  and  the  ftupid ;  to  thefe  he  gave  the 
exaCtefl,  and  moft  expreftive  Colours,  and  in  fome  of  them, 
look’d,  as  if  it  were  not  in  the  Power  of  human  Paffions  to  alter 
a  Feature  of  him.  In  the  folemn  Formality  of  Obadiah  in  the 
Committee ,  and  in  the  boobily  heavinefs  of  Lolpoop  in  the  Squire 
of  Alfatia ,  he  feem’d  the  immoveable  Log  he  flood  for !  a  Coun¬ 
tenance  of  Wood  could  not  be  more  fixt  than  his,  when  the 
Blockhead  of  a  Charader  required  it:  His  Face  was  full  and 
long  •  from  his  Crown  to  the  end  of  his  Nofe,  was  the  fhorter 
half  of  it,  fo  that  the  Difproportion  of  his  lower  Features,  when 
foberly  compos’d,  with  an  unwandering  Eye  hanging  over  them, 
threw  him  into  the  moft  lumpifh,  moping  Mortal,  that  ever 
made  Beholders  merry  !  not  but,  at  other  times,  he  could  be 

wakened  into  Spirit  equally  ridiculous - In  the  courfe,  ruftick 

Humour  of  Juftice  Clodpate ,  in  Epfome  W 'ells ,  he  was  a  delight¬ 
ful  Brute !  and  in  the  blunt  Vivacity  of  Sir  Sampfon ,  in  Love  for 
Love ,  he  fhew’d  all  that  true  perverfe  Spirit,  that  is  commonly 
feen  in  much  Wit,  and  ill  Nature.  This  Character  is  one  of 
thofe  few  fo  well  written,  with  fo  much  Wit  and  Humour,  that 
an  ACtor  muft  be  the  groffeft  Dunce,  that  does  not  appear  with 
an  unufual  Life  in  it :  But  it  will  flill  fhew  as  great  a  Propor¬ 
tion  of  Skill,  to  come  near  Underhill  in  the  ading  it,  which 
(not  to  undervalue  thofe  who  foon  came  after  him)  I  have  not 
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yet  feen.  He  was  particularly  admir’d  too,  for  the  Grave-digger 
in  Hamlet.  The  Author  of  the  Tatler  recommends  him  to  the 
Favour  of  the  Town,  upon  that  Play’s  being  adled  for  his  Bene¬ 
fit,  wherein,  after  his  Age  had  fome  Years  oblig’d  him  to  leave 
the  Stage,  he  came  on  again,  for  that  Day,  to  perform  his  old 
Part ;  but,  alas !  fo  worn,  and  difabled,  as  if  himfelf  was  to  have 
lain  in  the  Grave  he  was  digging ;  when  he  could  no  more  excite 
Laughter,  his  Infirmities  were  difmifs’d  with  Pity :  He  dy’d  foon 
after,  a  fuper-annuated  Penfioner,  in  the  Lift  of  thofe  who,  were 
fupported  by  the  joint  Sharers,  under  the  firft  Patent  granted  to 
Sir  Richard  Steele. 

The  deep  Impreflions  of  thefe  excellent  Adlors,  which  I  re¬ 
ceiv’d  in  my  Youth,  I  am  afraid,  may  have  drawn  me  into  the 
common  Foible  of  us  old  Fellows ;  which  is,  a  Fondnefs,  and 
perhaps,  a  tedious  Partiality  for  the  Pleafures  we  have  formerly 
tafted,  and  think  are  now  fallen  off,  becaufe  we  can  no  longer 
enjoy  them.  If  therefore  I  lie  under  that  Sufpicion,  tho’  I  have 
related  nothing  incredible,  or  out  of  the  reach  of  a  good  judge’s 
Conception,  I  muft  appeal  to  thofe  Few,  who  are  about  my 
own  Age,  for  the  Truth  and  Likenefs  of  thefe  Theatrical  Poft- 
traidls. 

There  were,  at  this  time,  feveral  others  in  fome  degree  of  Fa¬ 
vour  with  the  Publick,  Powel,  V erhruggen,  Williams ,  &c.  But 
as  I  cannot  think  their  beil  Improvements  made  them,  in  any  wife, 
equal  to  thofe  I  have  fpoke  of,  I  ought  not  to  range  them  in 
the  fame  Clafs.  Neither  were  Wilks ,  or  Dogget ,  yet  come  to 
the  Stage  ;  nor  was  Booth  initiated  till  about  fix  Years  after  them; 
or  Mrs.  Oldfield  known,  ’till  the  Year  1700.  I  muff  therefore 
referve  the  four  lafl  for  their  proper  Period,  and  proceed  to  the 
Adlreffes,  that  were  famous  with  Betterton ,  at  the  latter  end  of 
the  lafl  Century. 

Mrs.  Barry  was  then  in  poffefiion  of  almofl  all  the  chief  Parts 
in  Tragedy ;  With  what  Skill  fhe  gave  Life  to  them,  you  will 
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judge  from  the  Words  of  Dry  den ,  in  his  Preface  to  Cleomenes 9 
where  he  lays, 

Mrs.  Barry,  always  excellent ,  has  in  this  Tragedy  excelled  her - 
felf  and  gain'd  a  Reputation ,  beyond  any  TVoman  J  have  ever 
feen  on  the  Theatre . 

I  very  perfectly  remember  her  acting  that  Part  ;  and  however 
untiecedary  it  may  feem,  to  give  my  Judgment  after  Dryden'% 
I  cannot  help  faying,  I  do  not  only  clofe  with  his  Opinion,  but 
will  venture  to  add,  that  (tho’  Dryden  has  been  dead  thefe  Thirty 
Eight  Years)  the  fame  Compliment,  to  this  Hour,  may  be  due 
to  her  Excellence.  And  tho5  fhe  was  then,  not  a  little,  pail  her 
Youth,  fhe  was  not,  till  that  time,  fully  arriv’d  to  her  Maturity 
of  Power  and  Judgment :  From  whence  I  would  obferve,  That 
the  fhort  Life  of  Beauty,  is  not  long  enough  to  form  a  complete 
Adtrels.  In  Men,  the  Delicacy  of  Perfon  is  not  fo  abfolutely  ne- 
ceftary,  nor  the  Decline  of  it  fo  loon  taken  notice  of.  The 
Fame  Mrs.  Barry  arriv’d  to,  is  a  particular  Proof  of  the  Diffi¬ 
culty  there  is,  in  judging  with  Certainty,  from  their  firft  Trials, 
whether  young  People  will  ever  make  any  great  Figure  on  a 
Theatre.  There  was,  it  feems,  fo  little  Hope  of  Mrs.  Barry ,  at 
her  firft  fetting  out,  that  fhe  was,  at  the  end  of  the  firft  Year, 
difcharg’d  the  Company,  among  others,  that  were  thought  to  be 
a  ufelefs  Expence  to  it.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Objection 
to  Mrs.  Barry ,  at  that  time,  mu  ft  have  been  a  defective  Ear,  or 
fome  unskilful  Diflonance,  in  her  manner  of  pronouncing :  But 
where  there  is  a  proper  Voice,  and  Perfon,  with  the  Addition  of 
a  good  Under  (landing,  Experience  tells  us,  that  fuch  Defedt  is 
not  always  invincible  ;  of  which,  not  only  Mrs.  Barry ,  but  the 
late  Mrs.  Oldfield ,  are  eminent  Xnftances.  Mrs.  Oldfield  had  been 
a  Year,  in  the  Theatre-Royal,  before  fhe  was  obferv’d  to  give 
any  tolerable  Hope  of  her  being  an  Adtrefs;  fo  unlike,  to  all 
manner  of  Propriety,  was  her  Speaking !  How  unaccountably, 

then. 
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then,  does  a  Genius  for  the  Stage  make  its  way  towards  Perfec¬ 
tion  ?  For,  notwithilanding  thefe  equal  Difad  vantages,  both  theie 
A&reiles,  tho’  of  different  Excellence,  made  themfelves  complete 
Miftrefies  of  their  Art,  by  the  Prevalence  of  their  Underilanding. 
If  this  Obfervation  may  be  of  any  ufe,  to  the  Mailers  of  future 
Theatres,  I  fhall  not  then  have  made  it  to  no  purpofe. 

Mrs.  Barry ,  in  Chara&ers  of  Greatnefs,  had  a  Prefence  of  ele¬ 
vated  Dignity,  her  Mien  and  Motion  fuperb,  and  gracefully  ma- 
jeilick ;  her  Voice  full,  clear,  and  ilrong,  fo  that  no  Violence  of 
Pailion  could  be  too  much  for  her :  And  when  Diflreis,  or  Ten- 
dernefs  poifefs’d  her,  fhe  fubfided  into  the  moil  affecting  Melody, 
and  Softnefs.  In  the  Art  of  exciting  Pity,  fhe  had  a  Power  be¬ 
yond  all  the  A&reffes  I  have  yet  feen,  or  what  your  Imagination 
can  conceive.  Of  the  former  of  thefe  two  great  Excellencies, 
fhe  gave  the  moil  delightful  Proofs  in  almoil  all  the  Heroic 
Plays  of  Dryden  and  Lee ;  and  of  the  latter,  in  the  fofter  Paf- 
fions  of  Otways  Monimia  and  Belvidera .  In  Scenes  of  Anger, 
Defiance,  or  Refentment,  while  fhe  was  impetuous,  and  terri¬ 
ble,  ihe  pour’d  out  the  Sentiment  with  an  enchanting  Harmony; 
and  it  was  this  particular  Excellence,  for  which  Dryden  made 
her  the  above-recited  Compliment,  upon  her  adling  CaJ[a7idra  in 
his  Cleon:  e?ies.  But  here,  I  am  apt  to  think  his  Partiality  for  that 
Character,  may  have  tempted  his  judgment  to  let  it  pafs  for 
her  Mailer-piece ;  when  he  could  not  but  know,  there  were  fe- 
veral  other  Characters  in  which  her  Action  might  have  given  her 
a  fairer  Pretence  to  the  Praife  he  has  bellow’d  on  her,  for  Cajfan - 
dr  a ;  for,  in  no  Part  of  that,  is  there  the  leail  ground  for  Com¬ 
panion,  as  in  Monimia ,  nor  equal  caufe  for  Admiration,  as  in 
the  nobler  Love  of  Cleopatra ,  or  the  tempeiluous  Jealoufy  of 
Roxana.  ’Twas  in  thefe  Lights,  I  thought  Mrs.  Barry  (hone 
with  a  much  brighter  Excellence  than  in  Cajfa?idra.  She  was  the 
firil  Perfon  whofe  Merit  was  diltinguifh’d,  by  the  Indulgence  of 
having  an  annual  Benefit-Play,  which  was  granted  to  her  alone, 
if  I  miilake  not,  firF  in  King  James’s  time,  and  which  became 
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not  common  to  others,  ’till  the  Divifion  of  this  Company,  after 
the  Death  of  King  Williams  Queen  Mary.  This  great  Adrefs 
dy’d  of  a  Fever,  towards  the  latter  end  of  Queen  Anne ;  the 
Year  I  have  forgot;  but  perhaps  you  will  recoiled  it,  by  an  Ex- 
prefllon  that  fell  from  iter  in  blank  Verfe,  in  her  laft  Hours,  when 
fire  was  delirious,  viz. 

Ha ,  ha  !  and  fo  they  make  us  Lords ,  by  Dozens  ! 

Mrs.  Betterton ,  tho’  far  advanc’d  in  Years,  was  fo  great  a 
Miftrefs  of  Nature,  that  even  Mrs  Barry ,  who  aded  the  Lady 
Macbeth  after  her,  could  not  in  that  Part,  with  all  her  fuperior 
Strength,  and  Melody  of  Voice,  throw  out  thofe  quick  and  care- 
lefs  Strokes  of  Terror,  from  the  Diforder  of  a  guilty  Mind,  which 
the  other  gave  us,  with  a  Facility  in  her  Manner,  that  render’d 
them  at  once  tremendous,  and  delightful.  Time  could  not  im¬ 
pair  her  Skill,  tho’  he  had  brought  her  Perfon  to  decay.  She  was, 
to  the  laft,  the  Admiration  of  all  true  Judges  of  Nature,  and 
Lovers  of  Shakefpear ,  in  whofe  Plays  fhe  chiefly  excell’d,  and 
without  a  Rival.  When  fhe  quitted  the  Stage,  feveral  good  Ac- 
trefles  were  the  better  for  her  Inftrudion.  She  was  a  Woman  of 
an  unblemifh’d,  and  fober  Life;  and  had  the  Honour  to  teach 
Queen  Anne ,  when  Princefs,  the  Part  of  Semandra  in  Mithri- 
dates ,  which  fhe  aded  at  Court  in  King  Charless  time.  After 
the  Death  of  Mr.  Betterton ,  her  Husband,  that  Princefs,  when 
Queen,  order’d  her  a  Penfion  for  Life,  but  fhe  liv’d  not  to  re¬ 
ceive  more  than  the  fir  ft  half  Year  of  it. 

Mrs.  Leigh ,  the  Wife  of  Leigh  already  mention’d,  had  a  very 
droll  way  of  drefting  the  pretty  Foibles  of  fuperannuated  Beauties. 
She  had,  in  her  felf,  a  good  deal  of  Humour,  and  knew  how  to 
infufe  it  into  the  affeded  Mothers,  Aunts,  and  modeft  ftale 
Maids,  that  had  mifs’d  their  Market ;  of  this  fort  were  the  Modifh 
Mother  in  the  Chances ,  affeding  to  be  politely  commode,  for  her 
own  Daughter;  the  coquette  Prude  of  an  Aunt,  in  Sir  Cotirtly 
Nice ,  who  prides  herfelf  in  being  chafte,  and  cruel,  at  Fifty; 
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And  the  languifhing  Lady  Wijhfort ,  in  Tee  TV  ay  of  the  World : 
In  all  thefe,  with  many  others,  die  was  extremely  entertaining, 
and  painted,  in  a  lively  manner,  the  blind  Side  of  Nature. 

Mrs.  Butler ,  who  had  her  Chridian  Name  of  Charlotte  given 
her  by  King  Charles ,  was  the  Daughter  of  a  decay’d  Knight, 
and  had  the  Honour  of  that  Prince’s  Recommendation  to  the 
Theatre ;  a  provident  Reditution,  giving  to  the  Stage  in  kind, 
what  he  had  fometimes  taken  from  it:  The  Publick,  at  lead,  was 
oblig’d  by  it ;  for  fhe  prov’d  not  only  a  good  ACtrefs,  but  was  al¬ 
low’d,  in  thofe  Days,  to  ling  and  dance  to  great  Perfection.  In 
the  Dramatick  Opera’s  of  Dioclefian ,  and  that  of  King  Arthur , 
fhe  was  a  capital,  and  admired  Performer.  In  ipeaking  too,  die 
had  a  fweet-ton’d  Voice,  which,  with  her  naturally  genteel  Air, 
and  fendble  Pronunciation,  render’d  her  wholly  Miftrefs  of  the 
Amiable,  in  many  ferious  Characters.  In  Parts  of  Humour  too 
fhe  had  a  manner  of  blending  her  affuadve  Softnefs,  even  with 
the  Gay,  the  Lively,  and  the  Alluring.  Of  this  fhe  gave  an  a- 
greeable  Indance,  in  her  ACtion  of  the  (V tilers)  Duke  of  Buck¬ 
inghams  fecond  Confia^^tia  in  the  Chances.  In  which,  if  I  fhould 
fay,  I  have  never  feen  her  exceeded,  I  might  dill  do  no  wrong 
to  the  late  Mrs.  Oldfield's  lively  Performance  of  the  fame  Cha¬ 
racter.  Mr.  Oldfield's  Fame  may  fpare  Mrs.  Butler's  Action  this 
Compliment,  without  the  lead  Diminution,  or  Difpute  of  her 
Superiority,  in  Characters  of  more  moment. 

Here  I  cannot  help  obferving,  when  there  was  but  one  Theatre 
in  London ,  at  what  unequal  Sallaries,  compar’d  to  thofe  of  later 
Days,  the  hired  ACtors  were  then  held,  by  the  abfolute  Autho¬ 
rity  of  their  frugal  Maders,  the  Patentees ;  for  Mrs.  Butler  had 
then  but  Forty  Shillings  a  Week,  and  could  fhe  have  obtain’d  an 
Addition  of  Ten  Shillings  more  (which  was  refus’d  her)  would 
never  have  left  their  Service ;  but  being  offer’d  her  own  Condi¬ 
tions,  to  go  with  Mr.  Afiebury  to  Dublin  (who  was  then  railing  a 
Company  of  ACtors  for  that  Theatre,  where  there  had  been  none 
dnce  the  Revolution)  her  Difcontent,  here,  prevail’d  with  her  to 
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accept  of  his  Offer,  and  he  found  his  Account  in  her  Value, 
Were  not  thofe  Patentees  mod  fagacious  Oeconomifts,  that  could 
lay  hold  on  fo  notable  an  Expedient,  to  leffen  their  Charge?  How 
gladly,  in  my  Time  of  being  a  Sharer,  would  we  have  given  four 
times  her  Income,  to  an  Abrefs  of  equal  Merit  ? 

Mrs.  Monfort ,  whofe  fecond  Marriage  gave  her  the  Name  of 
Verbruggen ,  was  Miftrefs  of  more  variety  of  Humour,  than  I 
ever  knew  in  any  one  Woman  Abrefs.  This  variety  too,  was  at¬ 
tended  with  an  equal  Vivacity,  which  made  her  excellent  in  Cha¬ 
mbers  extremely  different.  As  fhe  was  naturally  a  pleafant  Mi- 
mick,  fhe  had  the  Skill  to  make  that  Talent  ufeful  on  the  Stage,, 
a  Talent  which  may  be  furprifing  in  a  Converfation,  and  yet  be 
loft  when  brought  to  the  Theatre,  which  was  the  Cafe  of  Eft  court 
already  mention’d :  But  where  the  Elocution  is  round,  diftinb, 
voluble,  and  various,  as  Mrs.  Monforts  was,  the  Mimick,  there, 
is  a  great  Aftiftant  to  the  Abor.  Nothing,  tho’  ever  fo  barren,, 
if  within  the  Bounds  of  Nature,  could  be  flat  in  her  Hands. 
She  gave  many  heightening  Touches  to  Charabers  but  coldly 
written,  and  often  made  an  Author  vain  of  his  Work,  that  in  it 
felf  had  but  little  merit.  She  was  fo  fond  of  Humour,  in  what 
low  Part  foever  to  be  found,  that  fhe  would  make  no  fcruple  of 
defacing  her  fair  Form,  to  come  heartily  into  it ;  for  when  fhe 
was  eminent  in  feveral  deftrable  Charabers  of  Wit,  and  Humour, 
in  higher  Life,  fhe  would  be,  in  as  much  Fancy,  when  defend¬ 
ing  into  the  antiquated  Abigail ,  of  Fletcher ,  as  when  triumphing 
in  all  the  Airs,  and  vain  Graces  of  a  fine  Lady ;  a  Merit,  that 
few  Abreffes  care  for.  In  a  Play  of  D'urfey s,  now  forgotten, 
call’d,  The  JVeJlern  Lafs ,  which  Part  fhe  abed,  fhe  transform’d 
her  whole  Being,  Body,  Shape,  Voice,  Language,  jLook,  and 
Features,  into  aimoft  another  Animal ;  with  a  ftrong  E)evo?iJhire 
Dialeb,  a  broad  laughing  Voice,  a  poking  Head,  round  Shoul¬ 
ders,  an  unconceiving  Eye,  and  the  moft  be-diz’ning,  dowdy 
Drefs,  that  ever  covered  the  untrain’d  Limbs  of  a  foaii  Trot.  To 
have  feen  her  here,  you  would  have  thought  it  impoftible  the 
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fame  Creature  could  ever  have  been  recovered,  to  what  was 
as  eafy  to  her,  the  Gay,  the  Lively,  and  the  Delirable.  Nor 
was  her  Humour  limited,  to  her  Sex  ;  for,  while  her  Shape  per¬ 
mitted,  fhe  was  a  more  adroit  pretty  Fellow,  than  is  ufually  teen 
upon  the  Stage :  Her  ea ly  Air,  Action,  Mien,  and  Geftu re,  quite 
chang’d  from  the  Quoif,  to  the  cock’d  Hat,  and  Cavalier  in  fa- 
fhion.  People  were  fo  fond  of  feeing  her  a  Man,  that  when  the 
Part  of  Bays  in  the  Rehearfaly  had,  for  feme  time,  lain  dormant, 
fhe  was  defined  to  take  it  up,  which  I  have  feen  her  adt  with  all 
the  true,  coxcombly  Spirit,  and  Humour,  that  the  Sufficiency  of 
the  Character  required. 

But  what  found  mofl  Employment  for  her  whole  various  Ex¬ 
cellence  at  once,  was  the  Part  of  Melantha ,  in  Marriage-Ala¬ 
mode.  Melantha  is  as  finifh’d  an  Impertinent,  as  ever  flutter’d  in 
a  Drawing-Room,  and  feems  to  contain  the  mofl  compleat  Sy- 
ftem  of  Female  Foppery,  that  could  poffibly  be  crowded  into 
the  tortur’d  Form  of  a  Fine  Lady.  Her  Language,  Drefs,  Mo¬ 
tion,  Manners,  Soul,  and  Body,  are  in  a  continual  Hurry  to  be 
fomething  more,  than  is  neceffary,  or  commendable.  And  tho’ 
I  doubt  it  will  be  a  vain  Labour,  to  offer  you  a  juft  Likenefs  of 
Mrs.  Monforl s  Aftion,  yet  the  fantaftick  Impreffion  is  ftill  fo 
ftrong  in  my  Memory,  that  I  cannot  help  faying  fomething,  tho’ 
fantaftically,  about  it.  The  ftrft  ridiculous  Airs  that  break  from 
her,  are,  upon  a  Gallant,  never  feen  before,  who  delivers  her  a 
Letter  from  her  Father,  recommending  him  to  her  good  Graces, 
as  an  honourable  Lover.  Here  now,  one  would  think  fhe  might 
naturally  ffiew  a  little  of  the  Sexe’s  decent  Referve,  though  never 
fo  flightly  cover’d !  No,  Sir ;  not  a  Tittle  of  it ;  Modefty  is  the 
Virtue  of  a  poor- foul’d  Country  Gentlewoman  ;  fhe  is  too  much 
a  Court  Lady,  to  be  under  fo  vulgar  a  Confufton ;  fhe  reads  the 
Letter,  therefore,  with  a  carelefs,  dropping  Lip,  and  an  erected 
Brow,  humming  it  haftily  over,  as  if  fhe  were  impatient  to  out¬ 
go  her  Father’s  Commands,  by  making  a  complete  Conqueft  of 
him  at  once;  and,  that  the  Letter  might  not  embarrafs  her  A: 
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tack,  crack !  fhe  crumbles  it  at  once,  into  her  Palm,  and  pours 
upon  him  her  whole  Artillery  of  Airs,  Eyes,  and  Motion ;  down 
goes  her  dainty,  diving  Body,  to  the  Ground,  as  if  fhe  were 
finking  under  the  confcious  Load  of  her  own  Attractions  •  then 
lanches  into  a  Flood  of  Fine  Language,  and  Compliment,  ftill 
playing  her  Chef!  forward  in  fifty  Falls  and  Rifings,  like  a  Swan 
upon  waving  Water;  and,  to  complete  her  Impertinence,  fhe  is 
fo  rapidly  fond  of  her  own  Wit,  that  fhe  will  not  give  her  Lover 
leave  to  praife  it :  Silent  affenting  Bows,  and  vain  Endeavours 
to  fpeak,  are  all  the  fhare  of  the  Converfation  he  is  admitted  to, 
which,  at  laft,  he  is  reliev’d  from,  by  her  Engagement  to  half  a 
Score  Vifits,  which  fhe  fwims  from  him  to  make,  with  a  Promile 
to  return  in  a  Twinkling. 

If  this  Sketch  has  Colour  enough  to  give  you  any  near  Con¬ 
ception  of  her,  I  then  need  only  tell  you,  that  throughout  the 
whole  Character,  her  variety  of  Humour  was  every  way  propor¬ 
tionable  ;  as,  indeed,  in  moft  Parts,  that  fhe  thought  worth  her 
care,  or  that  had  the  leaf!  Matter  for  her  Fancy  to  work  upon, 
I  may  juftly  fay,  That  no  ACtrefs,  from  her  own  Conception, 
could  have  heighten’d  them  with  more  lively  Strokes  of  Na¬ 
ture. 

I  come  now  to  the  laft,  and  only  living  Perfon,  of  all  thofe 
whofe  Theatrical  Characters  I  have  promis’d  you,  Mrs.  Brace¬ 
girdle  ;  who,  I  know,  would  rather  pafs  her  remaining  Days 
forgotten,  as  an  ACtrefs,  than  to  have  her  Youth  recolleCted  in 
the  moft  favourable  Light  I  am  able  to  place  it ;  yet,  as  fhe  is 
eflentially  neceftary  to  my  Theatrical  Pliftory,  [and,  as  I  only 
bring  her  back  to  the  Company  of  thofe,  with  whom  fhe  pafs’d 
the  Spring  and  Summer  of  her  Life,  I  hope  it  will  excufe  the  Li¬ 
berty  I  take,  in  commemorating  the  Delight  which  the  Publick 
receiv’d  from  her  Appearance,  while  fhe  was  an  Ornament  to  the 
Theatre. 

Mrs.  Bracegirdle  was  now,  but  juft  blooming  to  her  Maturity ; 
her  Reputation,  as  an  ACtrefs,  gradually  riling  with  that  of  her 
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Perfon ;  never  any  Woman  was  in  fuch  general  Favour  of  her 
Spectators,  which,  to  the  laft  Scene  of  her  Dramatick  Life,  fhe 
maintain’d,  by  not  bemg  unguarded  in  kher  private  Character. 
This  Difcretion  contributed,  not  a  little,  to  make  her  the  Cara, 
the  Darling  of  the  Theatre :  For  it  will  be  no  extravagant  thing 
to  fay,  Scarce  an  Audience  faw  her,  that  were  lefs  than  half  of 
them  Lovers,  without  a  fufpeCted  Favourite  among  them:  And 
tho’  fhe  might  be  faid  to  have  been  the  Univerfal  PafTion,  and  un¬ 
der  the  higheft  Temptations ;  her  Conftancy  in  relifting  them, 
ferv’d  but  to  increafe  the  number  of  her  Admirers :  And  this  per¬ 
haps  you  will  more  ealily  believe,  when  I  extend  not  my  Enco¬ 
miums  on  her  Perfon,  beyond  a  Sincerity  that  can  be  fufpeCted; 
for  fhe  had  no  greater  Claim  to  Beauty,  than  what  the  moft  de- 
ftrable  Brunette  might  pretend  to.  But  her  Youth,  and  lively 
AfpeCt,  threw  out  fuch  a  Glow  of  Health,  and  Chearfulnefs, 
that,  on  the  Stage,  few  Spectators  that  were  not  paft  it,  could 
behold  her  without  Delire.  It  was  even  a  Fafhion  among  the 
Gay,  and  Young,  to  have  a  Tafte  or  Tendre  for  Mrs.  Bracegirdle-. 
She  infpired  the  beft  Authors  to  write  for  her,  and  two  [of  them, 
when  they  gave  her  a  Lover,  in  a  Play,  feem’d  palpably  to  plead 
their  own  Paftions,  and  make  their  private  Court  to  her,  in  ficti¬ 
tious  Characters.  In  all  the  chief  Parts  fhe  aCted,  the  Delirable 
was  fo  predominant,  that  no  Judge  could  be  cold  enough  to  con- 
fider,  from  what  other  particular  Excellence  fhe  became  delight¬ 
ful.  To  fpeak  critically  of  an  Actrefs,  that  was  extremely  good, 
were  as  hazardous,  as  to  be  politive  in  one’s  Opinion  of  the  beft 
Opera  Singer.  People  often  judge  by  Comparifon,  where  there 
is  no  Similitude,  in  the  Performance.  So  that,  in  this  cafe,  we 
have  only  Tafte  to  appeal  to,  and  of  Tafte  there  can  be  no  dis¬ 
puting.  I  fhall  therefore  only  fay  of  Mrs.  Bracegirdle ,  That  the 
moft  eminent  Authors  always  chofe  her  for  their  favourite  Cha¬ 
racter,  and  fhall  leave  that  unconteftable  Proof  of  her  Merit  to 
its  own  Value.  Yet  let  me  fay,  there  were  two  very  diffeient 
Characters,  in  which  (lie  acquitted  herfelf  with  uncommon  Ap- 
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plaule :  If  any  thing  could  excufe  that  defperate  Extravagance 
of  Love,  that  almod  frantick  Paffion  of  Lee  s  Alexander  the 
Great ,  it  muft  have  been,  when  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  was  his  Stati- 
ra :  As  when  Hie  a  fled  Millamant ,  all  the  Faults,  Follies,  and 
Affectation  of  that  agreeable  Tyrant,  were  venially  melted  down 
into  fo  many  Charms,  and  Attractions  of  a  confcious  Beauty.  In 
other  Characters,  where  Singing  was  a  neceflary  Part  of  them, 
her  Voice  and  Action  gave  a  Pleafure,  which  good  Senfe,  in  thole 
Days,  was  not  afham’d  to  give  Praife  to. 

She  retir’d  from  the  Stage  in  the  Height  of  her  Favour  from 
the  Publick,  when  mod;  of  her  Cotemporaries,  whom  fhe  had 
been  bred  up  with,  were  declining,  in  the  Year  1710,  nor  could 
flie  be  perfwaded  to  return  to  it,  under  new  Mafters,  upon  the 
molt  advantageous  Terms,  that  were  offer’d  her;  excepting  one 
Day,  about  a  Year  after,  to  a  111  ft  her  good  Friend,  Mr.  Betterton , 
when  fhe  play’d  A?igelica ,  in  Love  for  Love ,  for  his  Benefit.  She 
has  dill  the  Happineis  to  retain  her  ufual  Chearfulnefs,  and  to  be, 
without  the  tranfitory  Charm  of  Youth,  agreeable. 

If,  in  my  Account  of  thefe  memorable  ACtors,  I  have  not  de¬ 
viated  from  Truth,  which,  in  the  lead  Article  I  am  not  confcious 
of,  may  we  not  venture  to  fay,  They  had  not  their  Equals,  at 
any  one  Time,  upon  any  one  Theatre  in  Europe  f  Or,  if  we 
confine  the  Comparifon,  to  that  of  France  alone,  I  believe  no 
other  Stage  can  be  much  difparag’d,  by  being  left  out  of  the  que- 
dion  ;  which  cannot  properly  be  decided,  by  the  fingle  Merit  of 
any  one  ACtor;  whether  their  Baron ,  or  our  Betterton ,  might 
be  the  Superior,  (take  which  Side  you  pleafe)  that  Point  reaches, 
either  way,  but  to  a  thirteenth  part  of  what  I  contend  for,  viz. 
That  no  Stage,  at  any  one  Period,  could  diew  thirteen  ACtors, 
danding  all  in  equal  Lights  of  Excellence,  in  their  Profeflion : 
And  I  am  the  bolder,  in  this  Challenge,  to  any  other  Nation, 
becaufe  no  Theatre  having  fo  extended  a  variety  of  natural  Cha¬ 
racters,  as  the  Engliflo,  can  have  a  Demand  for  ACtors  of  fuch 
various  Capacities ;  why  then,  where  they  could  not  be  equally 

wanted, 
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wanted,  fhould  we  fuppofe  them,  at  any  one  time,  to  have 
exifted  ? 

How  imperfect  foever  this  copious  Account  of  them  may  be, 
I  am  not  without  Hope,  at  lead,  it  may  in  fome  degree  fhew, 
what  Talents  are  requisite  to  make  Adlors  valuable  :  And  if  that 
may  any  ways  inform,  or  aftift  the  Judgment  of  future  Specta¬ 
tors,  it  may,  as  often,  be  of  fervice  to  their  publick  Entertain¬ 
ments  ;  for  as  their  Hearers  are,  fo  will  Actors  be ;  worfe,  or 
better,  as  the  falfe,  or  true  Tafte  applauds,  or  difeommends 
them.  Hence  only  can  our  Theatres  improve,  or  mu  ft  de¬ 
generate. 

There  is  another  Point,  relating  to  the  hard  Condition  of  thofe 
who  write  for  the  Stage,  which  I  would  recommend  to  the  Con¬ 
federation  of  their  Hearers ;  which  is,  that  the  extreme  Severity 
with  which  they  damn  a  bad  Play,  feems  too  terrible  a  Warn¬ 
ing  to  thofe  whofe  untried  Genius  might  hereafter  give  them  a 
good  one  :  Whereas  it  might  be  a  Temptation,  to  a  latent  Au¬ 
thor,  to  make  the  Experiment,  could  he  be  fure  that,  though  not 
approved,  his  Mufe  might,  at  leaft,  be  difmifs’d  with  Decency: 
But  the  Vivacity  of  our  modern  Criticks  is  of  late  grown  fo  rio¬ 
tous,  that  an  unfuccefsful  Author  has  no  more  Mercy  fhewn  him, 
than  a  notorious  Cheat,  in  a  Pillory;  every  Fool,  the  lowed 
Member  of  the  Mob,  becomes  a  Wit,  and  will  have  a  fling  at 
him.  They  come  now  to  a  new  Play,  like  Hounds  to  a  Carcais, 
and  are  all  in  a  full  Cry,  fometimes  for  an  Hour  together,  be¬ 
fore  the  Curtain  rifes  to  throw  it  among  ft  them.  Sure,  thofe  Gen¬ 
tlemen  cannot  but  allow,  that  a  Play  condemn’d  after  a  fair  Hear¬ 
ing,  falls  with  thrice  the  Ignominy,  as  when  it  is  refus’d  that 
common  Juftice. 

But  when  their  critical  Interruptions  grow  fo  loud,  and  of  fo 
long  a  continuance,  that  the  Attention  of  quiet  People  (though 
not  fo  complete  Criticks)  is  terrify’ d,  and  the  Skill  of  the  Adlers 
quite  difconcerted  by  the  T umult,  the  Play  then  feems  rather  to 
fall  by  AiTaffms,  than  by  a  lav/ful  Sentence.  Is  it  poftible  that 
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fuch  Auditors  can  receive  Delight,  or  think  it  any  Praife  to  them , 
to  prolecute  fo  injurious,  fo  unmanly  a  Treatment?  And  tho’ 
perhaps  the  Compa (donate,  on  the  other  fide  (who  know  they 
have  as  good  a  Right  to  clap,  and  flipport,  as  others  have  to 
catcall,  damn,  and  deftroy,)  may  oppofe  this  Opprefiion ;  their 
Good-nature,  alas!  contributes  little  to  the  Red  refs ;  for  in  this 
fort  of  Civil  War,  the  unhappy  Author,  like  a  good  Prince, 
while  his  Subjedls  are  at  mortal  Variance,  is  fure  to  be  a  Lofer 
by  a  Vidlory  on  either  Side ;  for  Rill  the  Commonwealth,  his 
Play,  is,  during  the  Conflidt,  torn  to  pieces.  While  this  is  the 
Cafe,  while  the  Theatre  is  fo  turbulent  a  Sea,  and  fo  infefted 
with  Pirates,  what  Poetical  Merchant,  of  any  Subftance,  will 
venture  to  trade  in  it?  If  thele  valiant  Gentlemen  pretend  to  be 
Lovers  of  Plays,  why  will  they  deter  Gentlemen,  from  giving 
them  fuch,  as  are  fit  for  Gentlemen  to  fee  ?  In  a  word,  this  new 
Race  of  Criticks  feem  to  me,  like  the  Lion-Whelps  in  the  Tower , 
who  are  fo  boifteroufly  gamefome  at  their  Meals,  that  they 
dafh  down  the  Bowls  of  Milk,  brought  for  their  own  Break- 
fafh 

As  a  good  Play  is  certainly  the  mofl  rational,  and  the  higheft 
Entertainment,  that  human  Invention  can  produce,  let  that  be 
my  Apology  (if  I  need  any)  for  having  thus  freely  delivered  my 
Mind,  in  behalf  of  thofe  Gentlemen,  who,  under  fuch  calami¬ 
tous  Hazards,  may  hereafter  be  reduc’d  to  write  for  the  Stage; 
whofe  Cafe  I  fhall  compaffionate,  from  the  fame  Motive,  that 
prevail’d  on  Dido ,  to  affift  the  Trojans  in  Diftrefs. 

Non  ignara  mali  miferis  fuccurrere  difco .  Virg, 

Or,  as  Dry  den  has  it, 

I  learn  to  pity  W oes  fo  like  ?ny  own . 

If  thofe  particular  Gentlemen  have  fometimes  made  me  the 
humbled  Objedt  of  their  Wit,  and  Humour,  their  Triumph  at 
lead:  has  done  me  this  involuntary  Service,  that  it  has  driven  me 
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a  Year  or  two  fooner  into  a  quiet  Life,  than  otherwife,  my  owii 
want  of  Judgment  might  have  led  me  to :  I  left  the  Stage,  be¬ 
fore  my  Strength  left  me ;  and  tho’  I  came  to  it  again,  for  fome 
few  Days,  a  Year  or  two  after;  my  Reception  there  not  only 
turn’d  to  my  Account,  but  feem’d  a  fair  Invitation,  that  I  would 
make  my  Vifits  more  frequent :  But,  to  give  over  a  Winner,  can 
be  no  very  imprudent  Refblution. 


CHAP.  VI. 


The  Author  s  firfi  Step  upon  the  Stage.  His  Difcouragements . 
The  befi  ASlors  in  Europe,  ill  us’d.  A  Revolution ,  in  their  Fa¬ 
vour.  Kmg  William  grants  them  a  Licence  to  aSt  in  Lin- 
coln’s-Inn  Fields.  The  Author  s  Dijlrefs ,  in  being  thought  a 
worfe  ASlor ,  than  a  Poet.  Reduc’d  to  write  a  Part  for  him- 
felf.  His  Succefs.  More  Remarks ,  upon  Theatrical  A  SI  ion. 
Some ,  upon  himfelf. 

AVING  given  you  the  State  of  the  Theatre,  at  my 
firfi  Admifiion  to  it ;  I  am  now  drawing  towards 
the  feveral  Revolutions  it  buffer’d,  in  my  own  Time. 
But  (as  you  find  by  the  betting  out  of  my  Hiflory) 
that  I  always  intended  myfelf  the  Heroe  of  it,  it 
may  be  neceffary  to  let  you  know  me,  in  my  Obfcurity,  as 
well  as  in  my  higher  Light,  when  I  became  one  of  the  Theatri¬ 
cal  Triumvirat. 

The  Patentees,  who  were  now  Mailers  of  this  united,  and 
only  Company  of  Comedians,  feem’d  to  make  it  a  Rule,  that  no 
young  Perfons,  defirous  to  be  A6lors,  fhould  be  admitted  into 
Pay  under,  at  lead,  half  a  Year’s  Probation ;  wifely  knowing, 
that  how  early  foever  they  might  be  approv’d  of,  there  could  be 
no  great  fear  of  loling  them,  while  they  had,  then,  no  other 
Market  to  go  to.  But,  alas !  Pay  was  the  lead  of  my  Concern  ; 
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the  Jo y,  and  Privilege  of  every  Day  feeing  Plays,  for  nothing,  I 
thought  was  a  fufticient  Conftderation,  for  the  befh  of  my  Ser¬ 
vices.  So  that  it  v/as  no  Pain  to  my  Patience,  that  I  waited  full 
three  Quarters  of  a  Year,  before  I  was  taken  into  a  Salary  of  Ten 
Shillings  per  Week  ;  which,  with  the  Affiftance  of  Food,  and 
Raiment,  at  my  Father’s  Houfe,  1  then  thought  a  mod;  plentiful 
Acceflion,  and  myfelf  the  happiefc  of  Mortals. 

The  £rft  Thing  that  enters  into  the  Head  of  a  young  Adtor, 
is  that  of  being  a  Heroe  :  In  this  Ambition  I  was  foon  fhubb’d, 
by  the  InfufEciency  of  my  Voice;  to  which  might  be  added, 
an  uninform’d  meagre  Perfon  (tho’  then  not  ill  made)  with  a  dif- 
mal  pale  Complexion.  Under  thefe  Disadvantages,  I  had  but  a 
melancholy  Profpebt  of  ever  playing  a  Lover,  with  Mrs.  Brace¬ 
girdle ,  which  I  had  flatter’d  my  Hopes,  that  my  Youth  might 
one  Day,  have  recommended  me  to.  What  was  moil:  promiiing 
in  me,  then,  was  the  Aptnels  of  my  Ear ;  for  I  was  foon  allow’d 
to  ipeak  juftly,  tho’  what  was  grave  and  ferious,  did  not  equally 
become  me.  The  firft  Part,  therefore,  in  which  I  .'appear'd, 
with  any  glimpfe  of  Succeis,  was  the  Chaplain  in  the  Orphan 
of  Otway .  There  is  in  this  Character  (of  one  Scene  only)  a  de¬ 
cent  Pleafantry,  and  Senfe  enough  to  fhew  an  Audience,  whe¬ 
ther  the  Adtor  has  any  himfelf.  Here  was  the  firft  Applaufe  I 
ever  receiv’d,  which,  you  may  be  fure,  made  my  Heart  leap 
with  a  higher  Joy,  than  may  be  neceifary  to  deicribe ;  and  yet 
my  Tranfport  was  not  then  half  fo  high,  as  at  what  Goodman 
(who  had  now  left  the  Stage)  faid  of  me,  the  next  Day,  in  my 
hearing.  Goodman  often  came  to  a  Rehearfal  for  Amuiement, 
and  having  fate  out  the  Orphan ,  the  Day  before;  in  a  Conver¬ 
sation  with  fome  of  the  principal  Adtors,  enquir’d  what  new 
young  Fellow  that  was,  whom  he  had  feen  in  the  Chaplain  ? 
Upon  which,  Monfort  reply ’d,  ’That  s  hey  behind  you.  Goodman 
then  turning  about,  look’d  earneftly  at  me,  and,  after  fome 
Paufe,  clapping  me  on  the  Shoulder,  rejoin’d,  If  he  does  not 
make  a  good  AEior ,  Til  be  d — W /  The  Surprize  of  being  com¬ 
mended 
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mended,  by  one  who  had  been  himfelf  fo  eminent,  on  the  Stage, 
and  in  fo  pohtive  a  manner,  was  more  than  I  could  fupport ;  in 
a  Word,  it  alrnod  took  away  my  Breath,  and  (laugh,  if  you 
pleafe)  fairly  drew  Tears  from  my  Eyes !  And,  tho’  it  may  be  as 
ridiculous,  as  incredible,  to  tell  you  what  a  full  Vanity,  and  Con¬ 
tent,  at  that  time  poffefs’d  me,  1  will  hill  make  it  a  Queftion, 
whether  Alexander  himfelf,  or  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden , 
when  at  the  Head  of  their  fix  ft  vidtorious  Armies,  could  feel  a 
greater  Tranfport,  in  their  Bolbms,  than  I  did  then  in  mine,  when 
but  in  the  Rear  of  this  Troop  of  Comedians.  You  fee,  to  what 
low  Particulars  I  am  forc’d  to  defcend,  to  give  you  a  true  Re- 
femblance  of  the  early  and  lively  Follies  of  my  Mind.  Let  me 
give  you  another  Inftance,  of  my  Difcretion,  more  delperate,  than 
that,  of  preferring  the  Stage,  to  any  other  Views  of  Life.  One 
might  think,  that  the  Madnefs  of  breaking,  from  the  Advice, 
and  Care  of  Parents,  to  turn  Player,  could  not  ealily  be  exceed¬ 
ed  :  But  what  think  you,  Sir,  of - Matrimony  ?  which,  before 

I  was  Two-and-twenty,  I  actually  committed,  when  I  had  but 
Twenty  Pounds  a  Year,  which  my  Father  had  affur’d  to  me, 
and  Twenty  Shillings  a  Week  from  my  Theatrical  Labours,  to 
maintain,  as  I  then  thought,  the  happieft  young  Couple,  that 
ever  took  a  Leap  in  the  Dark  !  If  after  this,  to  complete  my  For¬ 
tune,  I  turn’d  Poet  too,  this  laft  Folly,  indeed,  had  fomething  a 
better  Excufe  — -  Neceffity :  Had  it  never  been  my  Lot  to  have 
come  to  the  Stage,  ’tis  probable,  I  might  never  have  been  inclin’d, 
or  reduc’d  to  have  wrote  for  it :  But  having  once  expos’d  my 
Perfon  there,  I  thought  it  could  be  no  additional  Difhonour 
to  let  my  Parts,  whatever  they  were,  take  their  Fortune  along 

with  it. - But,  to  return  to  the  Progrefs  I  made  as  an 

Adtor. 

Queen  Mary  having  commanded  the  Double  Dealer  to  be  adted, 
Kynafion  happen’d  to  be  fo  ill,  that  he  could  not  hope  to  be  able 
next  Day  to  perform  his  Part  of  the  Lord  Touchwood.  In  this 
Exigence,  the  Author,  Mr.  Congreve ,  advis’d  that  it  might  be 
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given  to  me,  if  at  fo  fhort  a  Warning  I  would  undertake  it.  The 
Flattery  of  being  thus  diilinguiffi’d  by  fo  celebrated  an  Author, 
and  the  Honour  to  add  before  a  Queen,  you  may  be  fure,  made 
me  blind  to  whatever  Difficulties  might  attend  it.  I  accepted  the 
Part,  and  was  ready  in  it  before  I  flept ;  next  Day  the  Queen  was 
prefent  at  the  Play,  and  was  receiv’d  with  a  new  Prologue  from 
the  Author,  fpoken  by  Mrs.  Barry ,  humbly  acknowledging  the 
great  Honour  done  to  the  Stage,  and  to  his  Play  in  particular 
Two  Lines  of  it,  which  though  I  have  not  fince  read,  I  ilill  re¬ 
member. 

But  never  were  in  Rome,  nor  Athens  feen\ 

So  fair  a  Circle ,  or  fo  bright  a  ^ueen. 

After  the  Play,  Mr.  Congreve  made  me  the  Compliment  of  fay¬ 
ing,  that  I  had  not  only  anfwer’d,  but  had  exceeded  his  Expedi¬ 
tions,  and  that  he  would  fhew  me  he  was  fincere,  by  his  faying 

more  of  me  to  the  Mailers - He  was  as  good  as  his  Word,  and 

the  next  Pay-day,  I  found  my  Sailary,  of  fifteen,  was  then  ad¬ 
vanc’d  to  twenty  Shillings  a  Week.  But  alas !  this  favourable 
Opinion  of  Mr.  Congreve ,  made  no  farther  Impreffion  upon  the 
judgment  of  my  good  Mailers ;  it  only  ferv’d  to  heighten  "my 
own  Vanity ;  but  could  not  recommend  me  to  any  new  Trials 
of  my  Capacity  ;  not  a  Step  farther  could  I  get,  kill  the  Com¬ 
pany  was  again  divided ;  when  the  Deiertion  of  the  beil  Adtors 
left  a  clear  Stage,  for  younger  Champions  to  mount,  and  fhew 
their  beil  Pretenfions  to  favour.  But  it  is  now  time  to  enter  up¬ 
on  thofe  Fadis,  that  immediately  preceded  this  remarkable  Revo¬ 
lution  of  the  Theatre. 

You  have  feen  how  compleat  a  Set  of  Aclors  were  under  the 
Government  of  the  united  Patents  in  1690;  if  their  Gains  were 
not  extraordinary,  what  ihall  we  impute  it  to,  but  fome  extraor¬ 
dinary  ill  Management  ?  I  was  then  too  young  to  be  in  their  Se¬ 
crets,  and  therefore  can  only  obferve  upon  what  I  faw,  and  have 
iince  thought  vifibly  wrong. 
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Though  the  Succefs  of  the  Prophetefs ,  and  King  Arthur  (two 
dramatic  Opera’s,  in  which  the  Patentees  had  embark’d  all  their 
Hopes)  was,  in  Appearance,  very  great,  yet  their  whole  Receipts 
did  not  fo  far  ballance  their  Expence,  as  to  keep  them  out  of  a 
large  Debt,  which  it  was  publickly  known  was,  about  this  time,, 
contracted,  and  which  found  work  for  the  Court  of  Chancery 
for  about  twenty  Years  following,  till  one  fide  of  the  Caufe  grew 
weary.  But  this  was  not  all  that  was  wrong  ;  every  Branch  of 
the  Theatrical  Trade  had  been  facrific’d,  to  the  neceffary  fitting, 
out  thofe  tall  Ships  of  Burthen,  that  were  to  bring  home  the 
Indies.  Plays  of  courfe  were  neglected,  ACtors  held  cheap,  and 
llightly  drefs’d,  while  Singers,  and  Dancers  were  better  paid,  and 
embroider’d.  Thefe  Meafures,  of  courfe,  created  Murmurings,, 
on  one  fide,  and  ill  Humour  and  Contempt  on  the  other.  When 
it  became  neceffary  therefore  to  leffen  the  Charge,  a  Refolution 
was  taken  to  begin  with  the  Sallaries  of  the  ACtors ;  and  what 
feem’d  to  make  this  Refolution  more  neceffary  at  this  time*  was 
the  Lofs  of  Nokes ,  Monfort ,  and  Leigh ,  who  all  dy’d  about  the 
fame  Year  :  No  wonder  then,  if  when  thefe  great  Pillars  were 
at  once  remov’d,  the  Building  grew  weaker,  and  the  Audiences 
very  much  abated.  Now  in  this  Difirefs,  what  more  natural  Re¬ 
medy  could  be  found,  than  to  incite  and  encourage  (tho’  with 
feme  Hazard)  the  Induftry  of  the  furviving  ACtors?  But  the  Pa¬ 
tentees,  it  feems,  thought  the  furer  way  was  to  bring  down  their 
Pay,  in  proportion  to  the  Fall  of  their  Audiences.  To  make  this  Pro¬ 
ject  more  feafible,  they  propos’d  to  begin  at  the  Head  of  ’em, 
rightly  judging,  that  it  the  Principals  acquiefc’d,  their  Inferiors 
would  murmur  in  vain.  To  bring  this  about  with  a  better  Grace, 
they  under  Pretence  of  bringing  younger  Addors  forward,  order’d 
leveral  of  Bettertons ,  and  Mrs.  Barry’s  chief  Parts  to  be  given 
to  young  Powel ,  and  Mrs.  Bracegirdle-.  In  this  they  committed 
twro  palpable  Errors ;  for  wdiile  the  belt  A<dors  are  in  Health,  and 
ffill  on  the  Stage,  the  Publick  is  always  apt  to  be  out  of  Hu¬ 
mour,  when  thofe  of  a  lower  Clafs.  pretend  to  {land  in  their 
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Places ;  or  admitting,  at  this  time,  they  might  have  been  ac¬ 
cepted,  this  Project  might  very  probably  have  leffen’d,  but  could 
not  pollibly  mend  an  Audience;  and  v/as  a  fure  Lofs  of  that 
Time,  in  flu  dying,  which  might  have  been  better  employ’d  in 
giving  the  Auditor  Variety,  the  only  Temptation  to  a  pall’d  Ap¬ 
petite  ;  and  Variety  is  only  to  be  given  by  Induflry :  But  In- 
du  dry  will  always  be  lame,  when  the  A  dor  has  Realon  to  be 
difcontented.  This  the  Patentees  did  not  confider,  or  pretended 
not  to  value,  while  they  thought  their  Power  fecure,  and  uncon- 
trouiable :  But  farther,  their  hrR  Projed  did  not  fucceed ;  for 
tho’  the  giddy  Head  of  Powelj  accepted  the  Parts  of  Betterton ; 
Mrs.  By  *, acegirdle  had  a  different  way  of  thinking,  and  defir’d  to 
be  excus’d,  from  thole  of  Mrs.  Barry ;  her  good  Senfo  was  not 
to  be  milled  by  the  inhdious  Favour  of  the  Patentees;  fhe  knew 
the  Stage  was  wide  enough  for  her  Succefs,  without  entring  into 
any  fuch  ralh,  and  invidious  Competition,  with  Mrs.  Barry ,  and 
therefore  wholly  refus’d  ading  any  Part  that  properly  belong’d 
to  her.  But  this  Proceeding,  however,  was  Warning  enough  to 
make  Betterto?i  be  upon  his  Guard,  and  to  alarm  others,  with 
ApprehenBons  of  their  own  Safety,  from  the  Defign  that  was 
laid  againfl:  him :  Betterton ,  upon  this,  drew  into  his  Party  mod: 
of  the  valuable  Actors,  who  to  fecure  their  Unity,  enter’d  with 
him  into  a  fort  of  Affociation,  to  Band,  or  fall  together.  All  this 
the  Patentees  for  fome  time  flighted,  but  when  Matters  drew  to¬ 
wards  a  Crilis,  they  found  it  advifeable  to  take  the  fame  Mea- 
fures,  and  accordingly  open’d  an  Affociation  on  their  part;  both 
which  were  feverally  Bgn’d,  as  the  IntereB  or  Inclination  of  either 
Side  led  them. 

During  thefe  Contentions,  which  the  impolitick  Patentees  had 
rais’d  againft  themfelves  (not  only  by  this  I  have  mentioned,  but 
by  many  other  Grievances,  which  my  Memory  retains  not)  the 
Adlors  offer’d  a  Treaty  of  Peace ;  but  their  Mailers  imagining 
no  Confequence  could  fhake  the  Right  of  their  Authority,  re¬ 
fus’d  all  Terms  of  Accommodation.  In  the  mean  time  this  Dif* 
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fention  was  fo  prejudicial  to  their  daily  Affairs,  that  I  remember 
it  was  allow’d  by  both  Parties,  that  before  Chrtftmas ,  the  Patent 
had  loft  the  getting  of  at  leaft  a  thoufand  Pounds  by  it. 

My  having  been  a  Witnefs  of  this  unneceffary  Rupture,  was 
of  great  ufe  to  me,  when  many  Years  after,  I  came  to  be  a  Ma¬ 
nager  my  felf.  I  laid  it  down  as  a  fettled  Maxim,  that  no  Com¬ 
pany  could  flourish  while  the  chief  Adfcors,  and  the  Undertakers 
were  at  variance.  I  therefore  made  it  a  Point,  while  it  was  pof- 
fible,  upon  tolerable  Terms,  to  keep  the  valuable  Acftors  in  hu¬ 
mour  with  their  Station ;  and  tho  I  was  as  jealous  of  their  En¬ 
croachments,  as  any  of  my  Co-partners  could  be,  I  always  guard¬ 
ed  againft  the  leaft  Warmth,  in  my  Expostulations  with  them ; 
not  but  at  the  fame  time  they  might  fee,  I  was  perhaps  more  de¬ 
termin’d  in  the  Queftion,  than  thofe  that  gave  a  loofe  to  their 
Refentment,  and  when  they  were  cool,  were  as  apt  to  recede.  I 
do  not  remember  that  I  ever  made  a  promife  to  any,  that  I  did 
not  keep,  and  therefore  was  cautious  how  I  made  them.  This 
Coldnefs,  though  it  might  not  pleafe,  at  leaft  left  them  nothing 
to  reproach  me  with;  and  if  Temper,  and  fair  Words  could 
prevent  a  Difobligation,  I  was  fure  never  to  give  Offence  or  re¬ 
ceive  it.  But  as  I  was  but  one  of  three,  I  could  not  oblige  others 
to  obferve  the  fame  Conduct.  However,  by  this  means,  I  kept 
many  an  unreafonable  Difcontent,  from  breaking  out,  and  both 
Sides  found  their  Account  in  it. 

How  a  contemptuous  and  overbearing  manner  of  treating 
Adtors  had  like  to  have  ruin’d  us,  in  our  early  Prolperity,  Shall 
be  Shewn  in  its  Place  :  If  future  Managers  Should  chance  to  think 
my  v/ay  right,  I  fuppofe  they  will  follow  it ;  if  not,  when  they 
find  what  happen’d  to  the  Patentees  (who  chofe  to  difagree  with 
their  People)  perhaps  they  may  think  better  of  it. 

The  Patentees  then,  who  by  their  united  Powers,  had  made 
a  Monopoly  of  the  Stage,  and  confequently  prefum’d  they  might 
impole  what  Conditions  they  pleas’d  upon  their  People,  did  not 
conSider,  that  they  were  ail  this  while  endeavouring  to  enftave 
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a  Set  of  Actors,  whom  the  Publick  (more  arbitrary  than  them- 
felves)  were  inclin’d  to  fupport ;  nor  did  they  reflect,  that  the 
Spectator  naturally  w idl’d,  that  the  A£tor,  who  gave  him  Delight, 
might  enjoy  the  Profits  arifing  from  his  Labour,  without  regard 
of  what  pretended  Damage,  or  Injuflice  might  fall  upon  his 
Owners,  whofe  perfonal  Merit  the  Publick  was  not  lb  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with.  From  this  Confederation,  then,  feveral  Perfons 
of  the  highefl  Diitinction  efpous’d  their  Caufe,  and  fometimes, 
in  the  Circle,  entertain’d  the  King  with  the  State  of  the  Theatre. 
At  length  their  Grievances  were  laid  before  the  Earl  of  Dorfet , 
then  Lord  Chamberlain,  who  took  the  moft  effe&ual  Method 
for  their  Relief.  The  Learned  of  the  Law  were  advis’d  with,  and 
they  gave  their  Opinion,  that  no  Patent  for  acting  Plays,  & c. 
could  tie  up  the  Hands  of  a  fucceeding  Prince,  from  granting  the 
like  Authority,  where  it  might  be  thought  proper  to  truft  it.  But 
while  this  Affair  was  in  Agitation,  Queen  Mary  dy’d,  which  of 
courfe  occafion’d  a  Ceffation  of  all  publick  Diverfions.  In  this 
melancholy  Interim,  Betterton ,  and  his  Adherents  had  more 
Leifure  to  follicit  their  Redrefs ;  and  the  Patentees  now  finding, 
that  the  Party  again!!  them  was  gathering  Strength,  were  reduc’d 
to  make  fure  of  as  good  a  Company,  as  the  Leavings  of  Better- 
tons  InterefI  could  form ;  and  thefe,  you  may  be  fure,  would 
not  lofe  this  Occafion  of  fetting  a  Price  upon  their  Merit,  equal 
to  their  own  Opinion  of  it,  which  was  but  juft  double  to  what 
they  had  before.  Powel ,  and  V erbruggen ,  who  had  then  but 
forty  Shillings  a  Week,  were  now  rais’d  each  of  them  to  four 
Pounds,  and  others  in  proportion :  As  for  my  felf,  I  was  then 
too  infignificant  to  be  taken  into  their  Councils,  and  confequent- 
ly  flood  among  thole  of  little  Importance,  like  Cattle  in  a 
Market,  to  be  fold  to  the  firft  Bidder.  But  the  Patentees  fee  ru¬ 
ing  in  the  greater  Difirels  for  Acfiors,  condelcended  to  purchale 
me.  Thus,  without  any  farther  Merit,  than  that  of  being  a 
fcarce  Commodity,  I  was  advanc’d  to  thirty  Shillings  a  Week : 
Yet  our  Company  was  fo  far  from  being  full,  that  our  Com¬ 
manders 
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manders  were  forc’d  to  beat  up  for  Voluntiers,  in  feveral  diflant 
Counties ;  it  was  this  Occahon  that  firfl  brought  Johnfon  and 
Bullock  to  the  Service  of  the  Theatre-Royal. 

Forces  being  thus  rais’d,  and  the  War  declared  on  both  Sides, 
Betterton ,  and  his  Chiefs  had  the  Honour  of  an  Audience  of  the 
King ,  who  confider’d  them  as  the  only  Subjects,  whom  he  had 
not  yet  deliver’d  from  arbitrary  Power ;  and  gracioully  difmifs’d 
them,  with  an  Affurance  of  Relief,  and  Support —  Accordingly 
a  feled  number  of  them  were  impower’d  by  his  Royal  Licence, 
to  ad  in  a  feparate  Theatre,  for  themfelves.  This  great  Point 
being  obtain’d,  many  People  of  Quality  came  into  a  voluntary 
Subfcription  of  twenty,  and  fome  of  forty  Guineas  a-piece,  for 
the  ereding  a  Theatre  within  the  Walls  of  the  Tennis-Court,  in 
Lincolns-Inn-Fields.  But  as  it  requir’d  Time  to  fit  it  up, 
it  gave  the  Patentees  more  Leifure  to  mufter  their  Forces,  who 
notwithstanding  were  not  able  to  take  the  Field  till  the  Rafter - 
Monday  in  April  following.  Their  firft  Attempt  was  a  reviv’d 
Play,  call’d  Ahdelazar ,  or  the  Moors  Revenge ,  poorly  written, 
by  Mrs.  Behn.  The  Houfe  was  very  full,  but  whether  it  was  the 
Play,  or  the  Adors,  that  were  not  approv’d,  the  next  Day’s  Au¬ 
dience  funk  to  nothing.  However,  we  were  affur’d,  that  let 
the  Audiences  be  never  fo  low,  our  Mafters  would  make  good 
all  Deficiences,  and  fo  indeed  they  did,  ’till  towards  the  End 
of  the  Seafon,  when  Dues  to  Ballance  came  too  thick  upon  ’em. 

But  that  I  may  go  gradually  on  with  my  own  Fortune,  I  mud 
take  this  Occafion  to  let  you  know,  by  the  following  Circum¬ 
stance,  how  very  low  my  Capacity,  as  an  Ador,  was  then  rated  : 

It  was  thought  necefiary,  at  our  Opening,  that  the  Town  Ihou’d 
be  addrefs’d  in  a  new  Prologue ;  but  to  our  great  DiStrefs,  among 
feveral,  that  were  offer’d,  not  one  was  judg’d  fit  to  be  Spoken. 

This  I  thought  a  favourable  Occahon,  to  do  my  Self  ibme  re¬ 
markable  Service,  if  I  Should  have  the  good  Fortune,  to  produce 
one  that  might  be  accepted.  The  next  (memorable)  Day  my 
Mufe  brought  forth  her  firSt  Fruit  that  was  ever  made  publick ; 

Q.  how 
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how  good,  or  bad  imports  not ;  my  Prologue  was  accepted,  and 
refolv’d  on  to  be  fpoken.  This  Point  being  gain’d,  I  began  to 
hand  upon  Terms,  you  will  fay,  not  unreafonable ;  which  were, 
that  if  I  might  fpeak  it  my  felf,  I  would  expedt  no  farther  Re¬ 
ward  for  my  Labour :  This  was  judg’d  as  bad  as  having  no  Pro¬ 
logue  at  all !  You  may  imagine  how  hard  I  thought  it,  that 
they  durft  not  truft  my  poor  poetical  Brat,  to  my  own  Care. 
But  lince  I  found  it  was  to  be  given  into  other  Hands,  I  inhfted 
that  two  Guineas  fhould  be  the  Price  of  my  parting  with  it ; 
which  with  a  Sigh  I  receiv’d,  and  Powel  Ipoke  the  Prologue : 
But  every  Line,  that  was  applauded,  went  forely  to  my  Heart, 
when  I  refledied,  that  the  fame  Praife  might  have  been  given  to 
my  own  Ipeaking  it ;  nor  could  the  Succefs  of  the  Author  com- 
penfate  the  Didrefs  of  the  Adtor.  However,  in  the  End,  it 
ferv’d,  in  fome  fort,  to  mend  our  People’s  Opinion  of  me ;  and 
whatever  the  Criticks  might  think  of  it,  one  of  the  Patentees 
(who,  it  is  true,  knew  no  difference  between  Dryden  and  D'urfey ) 
faid,  upon  the  Succels  of  it,  that  infooth!  I  was  an  ingenious 
young  Man.  This  fober  Compliment  (though  I  could  have  no 
Reafon  to  be  vain  upon  it)  I  thought  was  a  fair  Promile  to  my 
being  in  favour.  But  to  Matters  of  more  Moment :  Now  let  us 
reconnoitre  the  Enemy. 

After  we  had  ftolen  lome  few  Days  March  upon  them,  the 
Forces  of  Betterto?i  came  up  with  us  in  terrible  Order :  In  about 
three  Weeks  following,  the  new  Theatre  was  open’d  againlf  us, 
with  a  veteran  Company,  and  a  new  Train  of  Artillery ;  or  in 
plainer  Rnglifh ,  the  old  Actors,  in  Lincolns-bm-Fields  began, 
with  a  new  Comedy  of  Mr.  Congreve  s,  call’d  Love  for  Love ; 
which  ran  on  with  fuch  extraordinary  Succels,  that  they  had 
feldom  occalion  to  adt  any  other  Play,  ’till  the  End  of  the  Sea- 
fon.  This  valuable  Play  had  a  narrow  Elcape,  from  falling  in¬ 
to  the  Hands  of  the  Patentees;  for  before  the  Divihon  of  the 
Company,  it  had  been  read,  and  accepted  of  at  the  Theatre- 
Royal  :  But  while  the  Articles  of  Agreement  for  it  were  prepar¬ 
ing* 
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ing,  the  Rupture,  in  the  Theatrical  State,  was  fo  far  advanc’d, 
that  the  Author  took  Time  to  paufe,  before  he  fign’d  them ; 
when  finding  that  all  Hopes  of  Accommodation  were  impracti¬ 
cable,  he  thought  it  advifeable,  to  let  it  take  its  Fortune,  with 
thofe  A&ors  for  whom  he  had  firft  intended  the  Parts. 

Mr.  Congreve  was  then  in  fuch  high  Reputation,  as  an  Au¬ 
thor,  that  befides  his  Profits,  from  this  Pi  a y,  they  offer’d  him  a 
whole  Share  with  them,  which  he  accepted  ;  in  Confideration  of 
which  he  oblig’d  himfelf,  if  his  Health  permitted,  to  give  them 
one  new  Play  every  Year.  Dry  den,  in  King  Char les\  Time,  had 
the  fame  Share,  with  the  King’s  Company ;  but  he  bound  him¬ 
felf  to  give  them  two  Plays  every  Seafon.  This  you  may  ima¬ 
gine  he  could  not  hold  long,  and  I  am  apt  to  think,  he  might 
have  lerv’d  them  better,  with  one  in  a  Year,  not  fo  haftily  writ¬ 
ten.  Mr.  Congreve ,  whatever  Impediment  he  met  with,  v/as  three 
Years  before,  in  purfuance  to  his  Agreement,  he  produc’d  the 
Mourning  Bride ;  and  if  I  miftake  not,  the  Interval  had  been 
much  the  fame,  when  he  gave  them  the  IV ay  of  the  W orld.  But 
it  came  out  the  ftronger,  for  the  Time  it  coff  him,  and  to  their 
better  Support,  when  they  forely  wanted  it :  For  though  they 
went  on  with  Succefs  for  a  Year  or  two,  and  even,  when  their 
Affairs  were  declining,  flood  in  much  higher  Efiimation  of  the 
Publick,  than  their  Opponents ;  yet,  in  the  End,  both  Sides  were 
great  Sufferers  by  their  Separation ;  the  natural  Confequence  of 
twoHoufes,  which  I  have  already  mention’d  in  a  former  Chapter. 

The  firft  Error  this  new  Colony  of  ACtors  fell  into,  was  their 
inconfiderately  parting  with  Williams ,  and  Mrs.  Mon  fort ,  upon 
a  too  nice  (not  to  fay  fevere)  Pun&ilio ;  in  not  allowing  them  to 
be  equal  Sharers  v/ith  the  reft ;  which  before  they  had  adbed  one 
Play,  occafion’d  their  Return  to  the  Service  of  the  Patentees.  As 
I  have  call’d  this  an  Error,  I  ought  to  give  my  Reafons  for  it. 
Though  the  Induftry  of  Williams  was  not  equal  to  his  Capacity ; 
for  he  lov’d  his  Bottle  better  than  his  Bufinefs ;  and  though 
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was  too  great,  almoft  on  any  Scruples,  to  be  added  to  the  Ene¬ 
my  ;  and,  at  worft,  they  were  certainly  much  more  above  thole 
they  would  have  rank’d  them  with,  than  they  could  poffibly 
be  under  thofe,  they  were  not  admitted  to  be  equal  to.  Of  this 
FacSt  there  is  a  poetical  Record,  in  the  Prologue  to  Love  for 
Love ,  where  the  Author  fpeaking  of  the,  then,  happy  State  of 
the  Stage,  obferves,  that  if,  in  Paradife,  when  two  only  were 
there,  they  both  fell ;  the  Surprize  was  lefs,  if  from  fo  nume¬ 
rous  a  Body  as  theirs,  there  had  been  any  Deferters. 

Abate  the  TV wider ,  and  the  Fault  forgive , 

If,  in  our  larger  Family,  we  grieve 
One  falling  Adam,  and  one  tempted  Eve. 

Thefe  Lines  alluded  to  the  Revolt  of  the  Perfons  above  men¬ 
tion’d. 

Notwithflanding  the  Acquisition  of  thefe  two  Adtors,  who 
were  of  more  Importance,  than  any  of  thofe,  to  whofe  Affiftance 
they  came,  the  Affairs  of  the  Patentees  were  Rill,  in  a  very  creep¬ 
ing  Condition ;  they  were  now,  too  late,  convinc’d  of  their  Er¬ 
ror,  in  having  provok’d  their  People  to  this  Civil  War,  of  the 
Theatre !  quite  chang’d,  and  difmal,  now,  was  the  Proipedt  be¬ 
fore  them  !  their  Houfes  thin,  and  the  Town  crowding  into  a 
new  one !  Adtors  at  double  Sallaries,  and  not  half  the  ufual  Au¬ 
diences,  to  pay  them !  and  all  this  brought  upon  them,  by  thofe, 
whom  their  full  Security  had  contemn’d,  and  who  were  now  in 
a  fair  way  of  making  their  Fortunes,  upon  the  ruin’d  Intereft  of 
their  Oppreffors. 

Here,  tho’  at  this  time,  my  Fortune  depended  on  the  Succefs 
of  the  Patentees,  I  cannot  help,  in  regard  to  Truth,  remem¬ 
bering  the  rude,  and  riotous  Havock  we  made  of  all  the  late 
dramatic  Honours  of  the  Theatre  !  all  became  at  once  the  Spoil 
of  Ignorance,  and  Self-conceit !  Shakefpear  was  defac’d,  and  tor¬ 
tur’d  in  every  fignal  Character-—  Hamlet ,  and  Othello ,  loft  in 
one  Hour  all  their  good  Senfe,  their  Dignity,  and  Fame.  Brutus 

and 
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and  CaJJlus  became  noify  Blufterers,  with  bold  unmeaning  Eyes, 
miftaken  Sentiments,  and  turgid  Elocution !  Nothing,  fure, 
could  more  painfully  regret  a  judicious  Spectator,  than  to  fee, 
at  our  fir  ft  letting  out,  with  what  rude  Confidence,  thofe  Ha¬ 
bits,  which  ACtors  of  real  Merit  had  left  behind  them,  were 
worn  by  giddy  Pretenders  that  fo  vulgarly  difgrac’d  them !  Not 
young  Lawyers  in  hir’d  Robes,  and  Plumes,  at  a  Mafquerade, 
could  be  lels,  what  they  would  leem,  or  more  aukwardly  per- 
fonate  the  Characters  they  belong’d  to.  If,  in  all  thefe  ACls  of 
wanton  Wafle,  thefe  Infults,  upon  injur’d  Nature,  you  oblerve, 
I  have  not  yet  charg’d  one  of  them  upon  my  felf ;  it  is  not 
from  an  imaginary  Vanity,  that  I  could  have  avoided  them ;  but 
that  I  was  rather  fafe,  by  being  too  low,  at  that  time,  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  even  to  my  Chance  of  falling  into  the  lame  eminent  Er¬ 
rors  :  So  that  as  none  of  thofe  great  Parts  ever  fell  to  my  Share, 
I  could  not  be  accountable  for  the  Execution  of  them  :  Nor  in¬ 
deed  could  I  get  one  good  Part  of  any  kind,  ’till  many  Months 
after ;  unlefs  it  were  of  that  fort,  which  no  body  elfe  car’d  for, 
or  would  venture  to  expofe  themfelves  in.  The  firft  unintended 
Favour,  therefore,  of  a  Part  of  any  Value,  Necellity  threw  upon 
me,  on  the  following  Occafion. 

As  it  has  been  always  judg’d  their  natural  Interefl,  where  there 
are  two  Theatres,  to  do  one  another  as  much  Mifchief  as  they 
can  ;  you  may  imagine  it  could  not  be  long,  before  this  hofiile 
Policy  fhew’d  itfelf,  in  ACtion.  It  happen’d,  upon  our  having 
Information  on  a  Saturday  Morning,  that  the  Tuefday  after, 
Hamlet  was  intended  to  be  aCted  at  the  other  Houfe,  where  it 
had  not  yet  been  feen ;  our  merry  menaging  AClors  (for  they  were 
now  in  a  manner  left  to  govern  themfelves)  refolv’d,  at  any  rate, 
to  fleal  a  March  upon  the  Enemy,  and  take  Poflefiion.  of  the 
fame  Play  the  Day  before  them :  Accordingly,  Hamlet  was  given 
out  that  Night,  to  be  aCted  with  us  on  Monday.  The  Notice  of 
this  hidden  Enterprize,  foon  reach’d  the  other  Houle,  who,  in 
my  Opinion,  too  much  regarded  it  •  for  they  fhorten’d  their  firft 
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Orders,  and  refolv’d  that  Hamlet  fhould  to  Hamlet  be  oppos’d, 
on  the  fame  Day ;  whereas,  had  they  given  notice  in  their  Bills, 
that  the  fame  Play  would  have  been  a<fted  by  them  the  Day  after, 
the  Town  would  have  been  in  no  doubt,  which  Houle  they 
fhould  have  referv’d  themfelves  for;  ours  muft  certainly  have 
been  empty,  and  theirs,  with  more  Honour,  have  been  crowded: 
Experience,  many  Years  after,  in  like  Cafes,  has  convinc’d  me, 
that  this  would  have  been  the  more  laudable  Conduct.  But  be 
that  as  it  may ;  when,  in  their  Monday  s  Bills,  it  was  feen  that 
Hamlet  was  up  againft  us,  our  Confternation  was  terrible,  to  find 
that  fo  hopeful  a  Projetft  was  fruftrated.  In  this  Diftrefs,  Powell, 
who  was  our  commanding  Officer,  and  whole  enterprifing  Head 
wanted  nothing  but  Skill  to  carry  him  thro’  the  moft  defpe- 
rate  Attempts ;  for,  like  others  of  his  Call,  he  had  murder’d 
many  a  Hero,  only  to  get  into  his  Cloaths.  This  Powell ,  I  fay, 
immediately  call’d  a  Council  of  War;  where  the  Queftion  was, 
Whether  he  fhould  fairly  face  the  Enemy,  or  make  a  Retreat,  to 
home  other  Play  of  more  probable  Safety?  It  was  foon  refolv’d 
that  to  a db  Hamlet  againft  Hamlet,  would  be  certainly  throwing 
away  the  Play,  and  dilgracing  themfelves  to  little  or  no  Au¬ 
dience  ;  to  conclude,  Powelly  who  was  vain  enough  to  envy 
Betterton,  as  his  Rival,  propos’d  to  change  Plays  with  them, 
and  that,  as  they  had  given  out  the  Old  Batchelor ,  and  had 
chang’d  it  for  Hamlet ,  againft  us ;  we  fhould  give  up  our  Ham¬ 
let,  and  turn  the  Old  Batchelor  upon  them.  This  Motion  was 
agreed  to,  Nemint  coiitradiceitte ;  but  upon  Enquiry,  it  was 
found,  that  there  were  not  two  Perfons  among  them,  who  had 
ever  afted  in  that  Play :  But  that  Obje&ion,  it  feems,  (though  all 
the  Parts  were  to  be  ftudy’d  in  fix  Hours)  was  foon  got  over; 
Powell  had  an  Equivalent,  in  petto 3  that  would  balance  any  De¬ 
ficiency  on  that  Score ;  which  was,  that  he  would  play  the  Old 
Batchelor  himfelf,  and  mimick  Betterton,  throughout  the  whole 
Part.  This  happy  Thought  was  approv’d  with  Delight,  and 
Applaufe,  as  whatever  can  be  fuppos’d  to  ridicule  Merit,  gene¬ 
rally 
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rally  gives  Joy  to  thofe  that  want  it :  Accordingly,  the  Bills  were 
chang’d,  and  at  the  bottom  inferted, 

The  Part  of  the  Old  Batchelor,  to  he  perform'd  in  Imitation 

of  the  Original. 

Printed  Books  of  the  Play  were  fent  for  in  hade,  and  every  Ac¬ 
tor  had  one,  to  pick  out  of  it  the  Part  he  had  chofen :  Thus, 
while  they  were  each  of  them  chewing  the  Morfel,  they  had 
mod  mind  to,  fome  one  happening  to  cad  his  Eye  over  the 
Dramatis  Perform  found  that  the  main  Matter  was  dill  forgot, 
that  no  body  had  yet  been  thought  of  for  the  Part  of  Aider- 
man  Fondlewife.  Here  we  were  all  a-ground  agen !  nor  was  it 
to  be  conceiv’d  who  could  make  the  lead  tolerable  Shift  with  it. 

This  Character  had  been  fo  admirably  adted  by  Dogget  ^  that 
though  it  is  only  feen  in  the  Fourth  Adi,  it  may  be  no  Dilpraife 
to  the  Play,  to  fay,  it  probably  ow’d  the  greated  Part  of  its  Suc- 
cefs  to  his  Performance.  But,  as  the  Cafe  was  now  defperate, 
any  Refource  was  better  than  none.  Somebody  mud  fwallow 
the  bitter  Pill,  or  the  Play  mud  die.  At  lad  it  was  recollected, 
that  I  had  been  heard  to  fay,  in  my  wild  way  of  talking,  what 
a  vad  mind  I  had  to  play  Nyhin ,  by  which  Name  the  Character 
was  more  frequently  call’d.  Notwithdanding  they  were  thus 
didrefs’d  about  the  Difpofal  of  this  Part,  mod  of  ’em  fhook  their 
Heads,  at  my  being  mention’d  for  it;  yet  Powell ,  who  was  re- 
folv’d,  at  all  Hazards,  to  fall  upon  Betterton ,  and  having  no- 
concern  for  what  might  become  of  any  one,  that  ferv'd  his  Ends 
or  Purpole,  order’d  me  to  be  fent  for  ;  and,  as  he  naturally 
lov’d  to  fee  other  People  wrong,  honedly  faid,  before  I  came, 

If  the  Fool  has  a  mind  to  blow  himfelf  up ,  at  once?  let  us  evn 
give  him  a,  clear  Stage  for  it.  Accordingly,  the  Part  was  put  in¬ 
to  my  Elands,  between  Eleven  and  Twelve  that  Morning,  which 
1  durd  not  refufe,  becaufe  others  were  as  much  draitned  in  time, 
for  Study,  as  myfelf.  But  I  had  this  cafual  Advantage  of  mod 
of  them ;  that  having  fo  condantly  obferv’d  Dogget  s  Perfor¬ 
mance, 
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mance,  I  wanted  but  little  Trouble,  to  make  me  perfect  in  the 
Words;  fo  that  when  it  came  to  my  'urn  ta  rehearle,  while 
others  read  their  Parts,  from  their  Books,  I  had  put  mine  in  my 
Pocket,  and  went  thro’  the  firft  Scene  without  it ;  and  though  I 
was  more  abafh’d  to  rehearfe  fo  remarkable  a  Part  before  the 
Adors  (which  is  natural  to  moll  young  People)  than  to  ad:  be¬ 
fore  an  Audience,  yet  fome  of  the  better-natur’d  encourag’d  me 
fo  far,  as  to  fay,  they  did  not  think  1  fliould  make  an  ill  Figure 
in  it:  To  conclude,  the  Curiolity  to  lee  Betterton  mimick’d, 
drew  us  a  pretty  good  Audience,  and  Powell  (as  far  as  Applaule 
is  a  Proof  of  it)  was  allow’d  to  have  burlefqu’d  him  very  well. 
As  I  have  quedion’d  the  certain  Value  of  Applaufe,  I  hope  I  may 
venture,  with  lefs  Vanity,  to  fay  how  particular  a  Share  I  had  of 
it,  in  the  fame  Play.  At  my  Bril  Appearance,  one  might  have 
imagin’d,  by  the  various  Murmurs  of  the  Audience,  that  they 
were  in  doubt  whether  Dogget  himfelf  were  not  return’d,  or  that 
they  could  not  conceive  what  drange  Face  it  could  be,  that  fo 
nearly  refembled  him  ;  for  I  had  laid  the  Tint  of  Forty  Years, 
more  than  my  real  Age,  upon  my  Features,  and,  to  the  mod 
minute  placing  of  a  Flair,  was  drefs’d  exadly  like  him :  When 
I  fpoke,  the  Surprize  was  ftill  greater,  as  if  I  had  not  only  bor¬ 
row’d  his  Cloaths,  but  his  Voice  too.  But  tho’  that  was  the  lead 
difficult  Part  of  him,  to  be  imitated,  they  leem’d  to  allow,  I  had 
fo  much  of  him,  in  every  other  Requisite,  that  my  Applaufe  was, 
perhaps,  more  than  proportionable :  For,  whether  I  had  done  fo 
much,  where  fo  little  was  expeded,  or  that  the  Generosity  of 
my  Hearers  were  more  than  ufually  zealous,  upon  fo  unexpeded 
an  Occadon,  or  from  what  other  Motive  fuch  Favour  might  be 
pour’d  upon  me,  I  cannot  fay ;  but,  in  plain  and  honed  Truth, 
upon  my  going  off  from  the  fird  Scene,  a  much  better  Ador 
might  have  been  proud  of  the  Applaule,  that  follow’d  me;  af¬ 
ter  one  loud  Plaudit  was  ended,  and  funk  into  a  general  Whilper, 
that  feern’d  dill  to  continue  their  private  Approbation,  it  reviv’d 
to  a  fecond,  and  again  to  a  third,  dill  louder  than  the  former. 

If, 
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If,  to  all  this,  I  add,  that  Dogget  liimfelf  was,  in  the  Pit,  at 
the  fame  time,  it  would  be  too  rank  Affectation,  if  I  fhould  not 
confels,  that,  to  fee  him  there  a  Witnefs  of  my  Reception,  was, 
to  me,  as  confummate  a  Triumph,  as  the  Heart  of  Vanity  could 
be  indulg’d  with.  But  whatever  Vanity  I  might  fet  upon  my 
felf,  from  this  unexpected  Succefs,  I  found  that  was  no  Rule  to 
other  People’s  Judgment  of  me.  There  were  few  or  no  Parts, 
of  the  fame  kind,  to  be  had ;  nor  could  they  conceive,  from 
what  I  had  done  in  this,  what  other  fort  of  Characters  I  could 
be  fit  for.  If  I  follicited  for  any  thing  of  a  different  Nature,  I 
was  anfwer’d,  That  was  not  in  my  TV  ay.  And  what  was  in  my 
Way,  it  feems,  was  not,  as  yet,  refolv’d  upon.  And  though  I 
reply’d,  That  I  thought  atiy  things  naturally  written ,  ought  to  be 
in  every  one  s  TV ay  that  pretended  to  be  am  ASlor ;  this  was  look’d 
upon  as  a  vain,  impracticable  Conceit  of  my  own.  Yet  it  is  a 
Conceipt,  that,  in  forty  Years  farther  Experience,  I  have  not 
yet  given  up ;  I  frill  think,  that  a  Painter,  who  can  draw  but 
one  fort  of  ObjeCt,  or  an  ACtor  that  fhines,  but  in  one  Light, 
can  neither  of  them  boaft  of  that  ample  Genius,  which  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  form  a  thorough  Matter  of  his  Art :  For  tho’  Genius 
may  have  a  particular  Inclination,  yet  a  good  Hiftory-Painter, 
or  a  good  ACtor,  will,  without  being  at  a  lots,  give  you,  upon 
Demand,  a  proper  Likenefs  of  whatever  Nature  produces.  If 
he  cannot  do  this,  he  is  only  an  ACtor,  as  the  Shoemaker  was 
allow’d  a  limited  Judge  of  Appelless  Painting ;  but  ?iot  beyond 
his  Vajl.  Now,  tho’  to  do  any  one  thing  well,  may  have  more 
Merit,  than  we  often  meet  with ;  and  may  be  enough,  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  Man  the  Name  of  a  good  ACtor,  from  the  Publick;  yet, 
in  my  Opinion,  it  is  but  frill  the  Name,  without  the  Subftance. 
If  his  Talent  is  in  fuch  narrow  Bounds,  that  he  dares  not  frep 
out  of  them,  to  look  upon  the  Singularities  of  Mankind,  and 
cannot  catch  them,  in  whatever  Form  they  prefent  themfelves ; 
if  he  is  not  Matter  of  the  TTfuicquid  agunt  homines ,  &c.  in  any 
Shape,  that  Human  Nature  is  lit  to  be  feen  in ;  if  he  cannot 
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change  himfelf  into  feveral  didindt  Perfons,  lb  as  to  vary  his 
whole  Tone  of  Voice,  his  Motion,  his  Look,  and  Gedure,  whe¬ 
ther  in  high,  or  lower  Life,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  keep  dole 
to  thofe  Variations,  without  leaving  the  Character  they  fingly  be¬ 
long  to ;  if  his  bed  Skill,  falls  fhort  of  this  Capacity,  what  Pre¬ 
tence  have  we  to  call  him  a  complete  Mader  of  his  Art  ?  And 
tho’  I  do  not  indd,  that  he  ought  always  to  fhew  himfelf,  in 
thefe  various  Lights,  yet,  before  we  compliment  him  with  that 
Title,  he  ought,  at  lead,  by  fome  few  Proofs,  to  let  us  fee,  that 
he  has  them  all,  in  his  Power.  If  I  am  ask’d,  who,  ever,  ar¬ 
riv’d  at  this  imaginary  Excellence,  I  confefs,  the  Indances  are 
very  few ;  but  I  will  venture  to  name  Monforty  as  one  of  them, 
whofe  Theatrical  Charadler  I  have  given,  in  my  lad  Chapter: 
For,  in  his  Youth,  he  had  adled  Low  Humour,  with  great  Suc- 
cefs,  even  down  to  'Tallboy  in  the  Jovial  Crew ;  and  when  he 
was  in  great  Edeem,  as  a  Tragedian,  he  was,  in  Comedy,  the 
mod  complete  Gentleman  that  I  ever  faw  upon  the  Stage.  Let 
me  add  too,  that  Betterton ,  in  his  declining  Age,  was  as  emi¬ 
nent,  in  Sir  SJohn  Falflajfy  as  in  the  Vigour  of  it,  in  his 
Othello. 

While  I  thus  meafure  the  Value  of  an  Adtor,  by  the  Variety 
of  Shapes  he  is  able  to  throw  himfelf  into,  you  may  naturally 
fufpeel,  that  I  am  all  this  while,  leading  my  own  Theatrical 
Charadler  into  your  Favour :  Why,  really,  to  fpeak  as  an  honed 
Man,  I  cannot  wholly  deny  it :  But  in  this,  I  fhall  endeavour 
to  be  no  farther  partial  to  myfelf,  than  known  Fadts  will  make 
me;  from  the  good,  or  bad  Evidence  of  which,  your  better 
Judgment  will  condemn,  or  acquit  me.  And  to  fhew  you,  that 
I  will  conceal  no  Truth,  that  is  againd  me,  I  frankly  own,  that 
had  I  been  always  left,  to  my  own  choice  of  Characters,  I  am 
doubtful  whether  I  might  ever  have  deferv’d  an  equal  Share  of 
that  Edimation,  which  the  Publick  leem’d  to  have  held  me  in  : 
Nor  am  I  fure,  that  it  was  not  Vanity  in  me,  often  to  have 
fufpedled,  that  I  was  kept  out  of  the  Parts,  I  had  mod  mind  to, 

by 
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by  the  Jealoufy,  or  Prejudice  of  my  Cotemporaries ;  fome  Inflances 
of  which,  I  could  give  you,  were  they  not  too  flight,  to  be  re¬ 
member’d  :  In  the  mean  time,  be  pleas’d  to  obferve,  how  flowly, 
in  my  younger  Days,  my  Good-fortune  came  forward. 

My  early  Succefs  in  the  Old  Batchelor ,  of  which  I  have  given 
fo  full  an  Account,  having  open’d  no  farther  way  to  my  Ad¬ 
vancement,  was  enough,  perhaps,  to  have  made  a  young  Fellow 
of  more  Modefty  defpair ;  but  being  of  a  Temper  not  eafily  dif- 
hearten’d,  I  refolv’d  to  leave  nothing  unattempted,  that  might 
fhew  me,  in  fome  new  Rank  of  Diflindtion.  Having  then  no 
other  Refource,  I  was  at  lafl  reduc’d  to  write  a  Character  for 
myfelf ;  but  as  that  was  not  finifh’d  till  about  a  Year  after,  I 
could  not,  in  the  Interim,  procure  any  one  Part,  that  gave  me 
the  leapt  Inclination  to  adt  it ;  and  confequently,  fuch  as  I  got, 
I  perform’d  with  a  proportionable  Negligence.  But  this  Misfor¬ 
tune,  if  it  were  one,  you  are  not  to  wonder  at ;  for  the  fame 
Fate  attended  me,  more,  or  lefs,  to  the  lad;  Days  of  my  remain¬ 
ing  on  the  Stage.  What  Defedt  in  me,  this  may  have  been  ow¬ 
ing  to,  I  have  not  yet  had  Senfe  enough  to  find  out,  but  I  foon 
found  out  as  good  a  thing,  which  was,  never  to  be  mortify’d  at 
it :  Though  I  am  afraid  this  feeming  Philofophy  was  rather  ow¬ 
ing  to  my  Inclination  to  Pleafure,  than  Bufinefs.  But  to  my 
Point.  The  next  Year  I  produc’d  the  Comedy  of  Love’s  l aft 
Shift ;  yet  the  Difficulty  of  getting  it  to  the  Stage,  was  not  ea¬ 
fily  furmounted ;  for,  at  that  time,  as  little  was  expedled  from 
me,  as  an  Author,  as  had  been  from  my  Pretenfions  to  be  an 
Actor.  However,  Mr.  Southern ,  the  Author  of  Oroonokoy  hav¬ 
ing  had  the  Patience  to  hear  me  read  it,  to  him,  happened  to 
like  it  fo  well,  that  he  immediately  recommended  it  to  the  Pa¬ 
tentees,  and  it  was  accordingly  adted  in  fanuary  1695.  In  this 
Play,  I  gave  myfelf  the  Part  of  Sir  Novelty ,  which  was  thought, 
a  good  Portrait  of  the  Foppery  then  in  fafhion.  Here  too, 
Mr.  Southern ,  though  he  had  approv’d  my  Play,  came  into  the 
common  Diffidence  of  me,  as  an  Adtor :  For,  when  on  the  firfl 
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Day  of  it,  I  was  Handing,  myfelf,  to  prompt  the  Prologue ,  Be 
took  me  by  the  Hand,  and  faid,  Young  Man  f  I  pronounce  thy 
Play  a  good  one ;  I  will  anfwer  for  its  Succefs ,  if  thou  doji  not 
fpoil  it  by  thy  own  ASlion .  Though  this  might  be  a  fair  Salvo  > 
for  his  favourable  Judgment  of  the  Play  ;  yet  if  it  were  his  real 
Opinion  of  me,  as  an  Atlor,  I  had  the  good  Fortune  to  de¬ 
ceive  him :  I  fucceeded  fo  well,  in  both,  that  People  feem’d  at 
a  Lois,  which  they  fhould  give  the  Preference  to.  But  (now  let 
me  fhew  a  little  more  Vanity,  and  my  Apology  for  it,  fhall 
come  after)  the  Compliment  which  my  Lord  Dorfet  (then  Lord 
Chamberlain)  made  me  upon  it,  is,  I  own,  what  I  had  rather 
not  fupprefs,  viz.  That  it  was  the  befl ,  Firfi  Play ,  that  any  Au¬ 
thor  in  his  Memory ,  had  produc'd ;  and  that  for  a  young  Fellow * 
to  fhew  himfelf  fuch  an  ASlor ,  and  fuch  a  Writer ,  in  one  Day , 
was  fomething  extraordinary.  But  as  this  noble  Lord  has  been 
celebrated  for  his  Good-nature,  I  am  contented,  that  as  much  of 
this  Compliment  fhould  be  Suppos’d  to  exceed  my  Deferts,  as 
may  be  imagin’d  to  have  been  heighten’d,  by  his  generous  In¬ 
clination  to  encourage  a  young  Beginner.  If  this  Excufe  cannot 
foften  the  Vanity  of  telling  a  Truth  fo  much,  in  my  own  Fa¬ 
vour,  I  muft  lie,  at  the  Mercy  of  my  Reader.  But  there  was 
a  Hill  higher  Compliment  pafs’d  upon  me,  which  I  may  publifh 
without  Vanity,  becaufe  it  was  not  a  delign’d  one,  and  appa¬ 
rently  came  from  my  Enemies,  viz.  That,  to  their  certain  Know¬ 
ledge  it  was  not  my  own  :  This  Report  is  taken  notice  of  in  my 
Dedication  to  the  Play.  If  they  fpoke  Truth,  if  they  knew 
what  other  Perfon  it  really  belong’d  to,  I  will,  at  lead  allow  them 
true  to  their  Trull ;  for  above  forty  Years  have  fince  pall,  and 
they  have  not  yet  reveal’d  the  Secret. 

The  new  Light,  in  which  the  Character  of  Sir  Novelty  had 
fhewn  me,  one  might  have  thought,  were  enough,  to  have  dif- 
fipated  the  Doubts,  of  what  I  might  now,  be  poffibly  good  for,. 
But  to  whatever  Chance,  my  Ill-fortune  was  due  ;  whether  I 
had  Hill,  but  little  Merit,  or  that  the  Menagers,  if  I  had  any, 

were. 
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were  not  competent  Judges  of  it ;  or  whether  I  was  not  general¬ 
ly  elbow’d,  by  other  Adtors  (which  I  am  moll  inclin’d  to  think 
the  true  Caufe)  when  any  frelh  Parts  were  to  be  difpos’d  of,, 
not  one  Part  of  any  confequence  was  I  preferr’d  to,  ’till  the 
Year  following  :  Then,  indeed,  from  Sir  John  V anbrugtis  fa¬ 
vourable  Opinion  of  me,  I  began,  with  others,  to  have  a  better 
of  myfelf :  For  he  not  only  did  me  Honour,  as  an  Author, 
by  writing  his  Relapfe>  as  a  Sequel,  or  Second  Part,  to  Love's 
lajl  Shift ;  but  as  an  Adlor  too,  by  preferring  me,  to  the  chief 
Charadler  in  his  own  Play  ;  (which  from  Sir  Novelty )  he  had  en¬ 
nobled  by  the  Style  of  Baron  of  Foppington.  This  Play  (the  Re - 
lapfe)  from  its  new,  and  eafy  Turn  of  Wit,  had  great  Succels, 
and  gave  me,  as  a  Comedian,  a  fecond  Flight  of  Reputation 
along  with  it. 

As  the  Matter  I  write  mull  be  very  flat,  or  impertinent,  to 
thole,  who  have  no  Tafle,  or  Concern  for  the  Stage;  and  may 
to  thole,  who  delight  in  it  too,  be  equally  tedious,  when  I  talk  of 
no  body  but  myfelf;  I  fhall  endeavour  to  relieve  your  Patience,, 
by  a  Word  or  two  more  of  this  Gentleman,  fo  far  as  he  lent  his 
Pen  to  the  Support  of  the  Theatre. 

Though  the  Relapfe  was  the  firll  Play  this  agreeable  Author- 
produc’d,  yet  it  was  not,  it  feems,  the  firll  he  had  written;  for 
he  had  at  that  time,  by  him,  (more  than)  all  the  Scenes,  that 
were  added  of  the  Provok'd  Wife ;  but  being  then  doubtful, 
whether  he  Ihould  ever  trull  them  to  the  Stage,  he  thought  no 
more  of  it:  But  after  the  Succefs  of  the  Relapfe ,  he  was  more 
flrongly  importun’d,  than  able,  to  refufe  it  to  the  Publick.  Why 
the  lall  written  Play  was  firll  adled,  and  for  what  Realon  they, 
were  given  to  different  Stages,  what  follows,  will  explain. 

In  his  firft  Step,  into  publick  Life,  when  he  was  but  an  En~ 
fign,  and  had  a  Heart  above  his  Income,  he  happen’d  fome- 
where,  at  his  Winter-Quarters,  upon  a  very  fiender  Acquaintance- 
with  Sir  Thomas  Skipwith ,  to  receive  a  particular  Obligation, 
from  him,  which  he  had  not  forgot  at  the  Time  I  am  fpeaking-, 
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of:  When  Sir  Thomas's  Interell,  in  the  Theatrical  Patent  (for  he 
had  a  large  Share  in  it,  though  he  little  concern’d  himfelf  in  the 
Conduct  of  it)  was  riling  but  very  Slowly,  he  thought,  that  to 
give  it  a  Lift,  by  a  new  Comedy,  if  it  fucceeded,  might  be  the 
handfomel!  Return  he  could  make  to  thofe  his  former  Favours; 
and  having  obferv’d,  that  in  Loves  laft  Shift ,  moft  of  the  Ac¬ 
tors  had  acquitted  themfelves,  beyond  what  was  expected  of 
them ;  he  took  a  fudden  Hint  from  what  he  lik’d,  in  that  Play, 
and  in  lefs  than  three  Months,  in  the  beginning  of  April  follow¬ 
ing,  brought  us  the  Relapfe  hnifh’d ;  but  the  Seafon  being  then 
too  far  advanc’d,  it  was  not  affed  ’till  the  fucceeding  Winter. 
Upon  the  Succels  of  the  Relapfe ,  the  late  Lord  Halifax ,  who 
was  a  great  Favourer  of  Bettertons  Company,  having  formerly, 
by  way  of  Family-Amulement,  heard  the  Provok'd  JVife  read  to 
him,  in  its  loofer  Sheets,  engag’d  Sir  John  V a?2brugh  to  revile 
it,  and  give  it  to  the  Theatre  in  Lincolns- Inn  Fields.  This  was 
a  Requel!  not  to  be  refus’d  to  fo  eminent  a  Patron  of  the  Mufes, 
as  the  Lord  Halifax ,  who  was  equally  a  Friend  and  Admirer  of 
Sir  Jolm  himielf.  Nor  was  Sir  Thotnas  Skipwithy  in  the  leal!  dis¬ 
obliged,  by  fo  reafonable  a  Compliance :  After  which,  Sir  ffohn 
was  agen  at  liberty,  to  repeat  his  Civilities  to  his  Friend, 
Sir  Ihomas ;  and  about  the  fame  time,  or  not  long  after,  gave 
us  the  Comedy  of  Ad  fop  \  for  his  Inclination  always  led  him  to 
Serve  Sir  Thomas.  Behdes,  our  Company,  about  this  time,  be¬ 
gan  to  be  look’d  upon,  in  another  Light ;  the  late  Contempt  we 
had  lain  under,  was  now  wearing  off,  and  from  the  Succels  of 
two  or  three  new  Plays,  our  Affors,  by  being  Originals  in  a  few 
good  Parts,  where  they  had  not  the  Disadvantage  of  Companion 
again!!  them,  Sometimes  found  new  Favour,  in  thofe  old  Plays, 
where  others  had  exceeded  them. 

Of  this  Good-fortune,  perhaps,  I  had  more  than  my  Share, 
from  the  two  very  different,  chief  Chara&ers,  I  had  Succeeded 
in  ;  for  I  was  equally  approv’d  in  Aifop ,  as  the  Lord  Foppington , 
allowing  the  Difference,  to  be  no  lefs,  than  as  Wifdom,  in  a  Per- 
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fon  deform’d,  may  be  lefs  entertaining  to  the  general  Tafte,  than 
Folly  and  Foppery,  finely  dreft :  For  the  Character  that  deli¬ 
vers  Precepts  of  Wifdom,  is,  in  fome  fort,  fevere  upon  the  Au¬ 
ditor,  by  fhewing  him  one  wifer  than  himfelf.  But  when  Folly 
is  his  Object,  he  applauds  himfelf,  for  being  wifer  than  the  Cox¬ 
comb  he  laughs  at:  And  who  is  not  more  pleas’d  with  an  Oc- 
cafion  to  commend,  than  accufe  himfelf? 

Though,  to  write  much,  in  a  little  time,  is  no  Excufe  for  wri¬ 
ting  ill ;  yet  Sir  John  V anbvugh’s  Pen,  is  not  to  be  a  little  ad¬ 
mir’d,  for  its  Spirit,  Eafe,  and  Readinefs,  in  producing  Plays  fo 
faff,  upon  the  Neck  of  one  another ;  for,  notwithffanding  this 
quick  Difpatch,  there  is  a  clear  and  lively  Simplicity  in  his  Wit, 
that  neither  wants  the  Ornament  of  Learning,  nor  has  the  lead 
Smell  of  the  Lamp  in  it.  As  the  Face  of  a  fine  Woman,  with 
only  her  Locks  loofe,  about  her,  may  be  then  in  its  greateff  Beau¬ 
ty  ;  fuch  were  his  Productions,  only  adorn’d  by  Nature.  There 
is  fomething  fo  catching  to  the  Ear,  fo  eafy  to  the  Memory,  in 
all  he  writ,  that  it  has  been  obferv’d,  by  all  the  Actors  of  my 
Time,  that  the  Style  of  no  Author  whatfoever,  gave  their  Me¬ 
mory  lefs  trouble,  than  that  of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh',  which  I 
myfelf,  who  have  been  charg’d  with  feveral  of  his  Pronged 
Characters,  can  confirm  by  a  pleafing  Experience.  And  indeed 
his  Wit,  and  Humour,  was  fo  little  laboured,  that  his  moft  en¬ 
tertaining  Scenes  feem’d  to  be  no  more,  than  his  common  Con- 
verfation  committed  to  Paper.  Here,  I  confefs  my  Judgment  at 
a  Lofs,  whether,  in  this,  i  give  him  more,  or  lefs,  than  his  due 
Praife  ?  For  may  it  not  be  more  laudable,  to  raife  an  Edate 
(whether  in  Wealth,  or  Fame)  by  Pains,  and  boned  Indudry, 
than  to  be  born  to  it?  Yet,  if  his  Scenes  really  were,  as  to  me 
they  always  feem’d,  delightful,  are  they  not,  thus,  expedition^ 
ly  written,  the  more  furprifing?  let  the  Wit,  and  Merit  of  them, 
then,  be  weigh’d  by  wifer  Criticks,  than  I  pretend  to  be :  But 
no  wonder,  while  his  Conceptions  were  fo  full  of  Life,  and  Hu¬ 
mour,  his  Mufe  fhould  be  fometimes  too  warm,  to  wait  the  flow 
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Pace  of  Judgment,  or  to  endure  the  Drudgery,  of  forming  a 
regular  Fable  to  them  :  Yet  we  fee  the  Relapfe ,  however  imper¬ 
fect,  in  the  Conduct,  by  the  mere  Force  of  its  agreeable  Wit, 
ran  away  with  the  Hearts  of  its  Hearers ;  while  Love  s  laft  Shift , 
which  (as  Mr.  Congreve  judly  faid  of  it)  had  only  in  it,  a  great 
many  things,  that  were  like  Wit,  that  in  reality  were  not  Wit, 
And  what  is  (till  lefs  pardonable  (as  I  fay  of  it  myfelf )  has  a  great 
deal  of  Puerility,  and  frothy  Stage-Language  in  it,  yet  by  the 
mere  moral  Delight  receiv’d  from  its  Fable,  it  has  been,  with 
the  other,  in  a  continued,  and  equal  Podedion  of  the  Stage,  for 
more  than  forty  Years. 

As  I  have  already  promis'd  you,  to  refer  your  Judgment  of  me, 
as  an  ACtor,  rather  to  known  FaCfo,  than  my  own  Opinion, 
(which,  I  could  not  be  fure,  would  keep  clear  of  Self-partiality)  I 
muft  a  little  farther  rifque  my  being  tedious,  to  be  as  good  as  my 
Word.  I  have  elfewhere  allow’d,  that  my  want  of  a  drong  and 
full  Voice,  foon  cut  fhort  my  Hopes  of  making  any  valuable  Fi¬ 
gure,  in  Tragedy;  and  I  have  been  many  Years  knee,  convinced, 
that  whatever  Opinion  I  might  have  of  my  own  Judgment,  or 
Capacity  to  amend  the  palpable  Errors,  that  I  faw  our  Trage¬ 
dians,  moll  in  favour,  commit;  yet  the  Auditors,  who  would 
have  been  lenfible  of  any  fuch  Amendments  (could  I  have  made 
them)  were  fo  very  few,  that  my  bed  Endeavour  would  have 
been  but  an  unavailing  Labour,  or,  what  is  yet  worfe,  might 
have  appeared  both  to  our  Acdors,  and  to  many  Auditors,  the 
vain  Mistake  of  my  o wn  Self-Conceit :  For  fo  Prong,  fo  very 
near  indilpenfible,  is  that  one  Article  of  Voice,  in  the  forming  a 
good  Tragedian,  that  an  AClor  may  want  any  other  Qualification 
whatfoever,  and  yet  have  a  better  Chance  for  Applaufe,  than  he 
will  ever  have,  with  all  the  Skill,  in  the  World,  if  his  Voice  is 

not  equal  to  it.  Midake  me  not ;  I  fay,  for  Applaufe  only - 

but  Applaufe  does  not  always  day  for,  nor  always  follow  intrin- 
fick  Merit;  Applaufe  will  frequently  open,  like  a  young  Hound, 
'upon  a  wrong  Scent;  and  the  Majority  of  Auditors,  you  know, 
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are  generally  compos’d  of  Babblers,  that  are  profufe  of  their 
Voices,  before  there  is  any  thing  on  foot,  that  calls  for  them  : 
Not  but,  I  grant,  to  lead,  or  miflead  the  Many,  will  always 
Band  in  fome  Rank  of  a  neceflary  Meric;  yet  when  I  fay  a 
good  Tragedian,  I  mean  one,  in  Opinion  of  whofe  real  Merit, 
the  bed  Judges  would  agree. 

Having  fo  far  given  up  my  Pretenfions  to  the  Buskin,  I  ought 
now  to  account  for  my  having  been,  notwithstanding,  fo  often 
feen,  in  fome  particular  Characters  in  Tragedy,  as  Jago,  IVolfey , 
Syphax ,  Richard  the  Thirds  &C.  If,  in  any  of  this  kind  I  have 
fucceeded,  perhaps  it  has  been  a  Merit  dearly  purchas’d ;  for, 
from  the  Delight  I  feem’d  to  take  in  my  performing  them,  hah 
my  Auditors  have  been  perfuaded,  that  a  great  Share  of  the 
Wickednefs  of  them,  mull  have  been  in  my  own  Nature :  If  this 
is,  true,  as  true  I  fear  (I  had  almoft  laid  hope)  it  is,  I  look  upon 
it  rather  as  a  Praife,  than  Cenfure  of  my  Performance.  Averfion 
there  is  an  involuntary  Commendation,  where  we  are  only  hated, 
for  being  like  the  thing,  we  ought  to  be  like;  a  fort  of  Praile 
however,  which  few  ACtors  befides  my  felf  could  endure :  Had  it 
been  equal  to  the  ufual  Praife  given  to  Vertue,  my  Cotempo¬ 
raries  would  have  thought  themfelves  injur’d,  if  I  had  pretended 
to  any  Share  of  it :  So  that  you  fee,  it  has  been,  as  much  the 
Diflike  others  had  to  them,  as  Choice,  that  has  thrown  me  feme- 
times  into  thefe  Characters.  But  it  may  be  farther  obferv’d,  that 
in  the  Characters  I  have  nam’d,  where  there  is  fo  much  dole 
meditated  Mifehief,  Deceit,  Pride,  Inference,  or  Cruelty,  they 
cannot  have  the  leaft  Caft,  or  Profer  of  the  Amiable  in  them ; 
confequently,  there  can  be  no  great  Demand  for  that  harmonious 
Sound,  or  pleating,  round  Melody  of  Voice,  which  in  the  fofter 
Sentiments  of  Love,  the  Wailings  of  dittrefsful  Virtue,  or  in  the 
Throws  and  Swellings  of  Honour,  and  Ambition,  may  be  need¬ 
ful  to  recommend  them  to  our  Pity,  or  Admiration :  So  that 
again  my  want  of  that  requitite  Voice  might  lefs  difqualify  me  for 
the  vicious,  than  the  virtuous  Character.  This  too  may  have  been 
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a  more  favourable  Reafon  for  my  having  been  chofen  for  them— - 
a  yet  farther  Consideration,  that  inclin’d  me  to  them,  was  that 
they  are  generally  better  written,  thicker  fown,  with  fenfible 
Reflections,  and  come  by  fo  much  nearer  to  common  Life,  and 
Nature,  than  Characters  of  Admiration,  as  Vice  is  more  the 
PraCtice  of  Mankind  than  Virtue :  Nor  could  I  lometimes  help 
fmiling,  at  thofe  dainty  ACtors,  that  were  too  fqueamifh  to  fwal- 
low  them !  as  if  they  were  one  Jot  the  better  Men,  for  aCting  a 
good  Man  well,  or  another  Man  the  worfe,  for  doing  equal 
Juftice  to  a  bad  one !  ’Tis  not,  fure,  what  we  aCt,  but  how  we 
aCt  what  is  allotted  us,  that  fpeaks  our  intrinflck  Value !  as  in 
real  Life,  the  wile  Man,  or  the  Fool,  be  he  Prince,  or  Peafant, 
will,  in  either  State,  be  equally  the  Fool,  or  the  wife  Man —  but 
alas !  in  perfonated  Life,  this  is  no  Rule  to  the  Vulgar !  they  are 
apt  to  think  all  before  them  real,  and  rate  the  ACtor  according 
to  his  borrow’d  Vice,  or  Virtue. 

If  then  I  had  always  too  carelefs  a  Concern  for  falfe,  or  vul¬ 
gar  Applaufe,  I  ought  not  to  complain,  if  I  have  had  lefs  of  it, 
than  others  of  my  Time,  or  not  lefs  of  it,  than  I  deflr’d:  Yet 
I  will  venture  to  lay,  that  from  the  common,  weak  Appetite  of 
falfe  Applaufe,  many  Actors  have  run  into  more  Errors,  and  Ab- 
furdities,  than  their  greateft  Ignorance  could  otherwife  have 
committed  :  If  this  Charge  is  true,  it  will  lie  chiefly  upon  the 
better  judgment  of  the  Spectator  to  reform  it. 

But  not  to  make  too  great  a  Merit  of  my  avoiding  this  com¬ 
mon  Road  to  Applaufe,  perhaps  I  was  vain  enough  to  think,  I 
had  more  ways,  than  one,  to  come  at  it.  That,  in  the  Variety 
of  Characters  I  aCted,  the  Chances  to  win  it,  were  the  ftronger 
on  my  Side — ■  That,  if  the  Multitude  were  not  in  a  Roar,  to  fee 
me,  in  Cardinal  TVolfey ,  I  could  be  fure  of  them  in  Alderman 
Fondlewife.  If  they  hated  me  in  Jago^  in  Sir  Fopling  they  took 
me  for  a  flue  Gentleman  ;  if  they  were  Blent  at  Syphax ,  no  Ita¬ 
lian  Eunuch  was  more  applauded  than  when  I  fung  in  Sir  Courtly . 
If  the  Morals  of  /Ejop  were  too  grave  for  them,  Juftice  Shallow 
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was  as  fimple,  and  as  merry  an  old  Rake,  as  the  wifeR  of  our 
young  ones  could  wilh  me.  And  though  the  Terror  and  Detes¬ 
tation  rais’d  by  King  Richard ,  might  be  too  fevere  a  Delight  for 
them,  yet  the  more  gentle  and  modem  Vanities  of  a  Poet  Bays, 
or  the  well-bred  Vices  of  a  Lord  Foppington ,  were  not  at  all, 
more  than  their  merry  Hearts,  or  nicer  Morals  could  bear. 

Thele  few  InRances  out  of  fifty  more  I  could  give  you,  may 
lerve  to  explain,  what  fort  of  Merit,  I  at  moil  pretended  to; 
which  was,  that  I  fupply’d,  with  Variety,  whatever  I  might  want 
of  that  particular  Skill,  wherein  others  went  before  me.  How 
this  Variety  was  executed  (for  by  that  only  is  its  value  to  be 
rated)  you  who  have  fo  often  been  my  Spectator,  are  the  proper 
Judge:  If  you  pronounce  my  Performance  to  have  been  defec¬ 
tive,  I  am  condemn’d'  by  my  own  Evidence ;  if  you  acquit  me, 
thele  Out-lines  may  ferve  for  a  Sketch  of  my  Theatrical  Cha¬ 
racter. 


CHAP.  VII. 


The  State  of  the  Stage  continued.  The  Qccafion  of  Wilks h  com¬ 
mencing  Actor.  His  Succefs.  FaBs  relating  to  his  Theatrical 
Talent.  ABors  more  or  lefs  efieemd  from  their  private  Cha - 
ra&ers. 


H  E  L incolns -Inn-Fields  Company  were,  now  in 
1693,  a  Common- wealth,  like  that  oi  Holland,  di¬ 
vided  from  the  Tyranny  of  Spain :  But  the  Simi¬ 
litude  goes  very  little  farther ;  fhort  was  the  Dura¬ 
tion  of  the  Theatrical  Power !  for  though  Succefs 


pour’d  in  fo  fad;  upon  them,  at  their  lirit  Opening,  that  every 
thing  feem’d  to  fupport  it  felf ;  yet  Experience,  in  a  Year  or  two 
fhew’d  them,  that  they  had  never  been  worfe  govern’d,  than 
when  they  govern’d  themfelves!  many  of  them  began  to  make 
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tlieir  particular  Interefl  more  their  Point,  than  that  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  :  and  though  feme  Deference  might  be  had  to  the  Meafures, 
and  Advice  of  Betterton ,  feveral  of  them  wanted  to  govern,  in 
their  Turn  ;  and  were  often  out  of  Humour,  that  their  Opinion 
was  not  equally  regarded —  But  have  we  not  feen  the  fame  In¬ 
firmity  in  Senates  ?  The  Tragedians  feem’d  to  think  their  Rank 
as  much  above  the  Comedians,  as  in  the  Characters  they  feve- 
rally  a&ed ;  when  the  firff  were  in  their  Finery,  the  latter  were 
impatient,  at  the  Expence;  and  look’d  upon  it,  as  rather  laid 
out,  upon  the  real,  than  the  fictitious  Perfon  of  the  ACtor  ;  nay, 
I  have  known,  in  our  own  Company,  this  ridiculous  fort  of  Re¬ 
gret  carry ’d  fo  far,  that  the  Tragedian  has  thought  himfelf  in¬ 
jur’d,  when  the  Comedian  pretended  to  wear  a  fine  Coat !  I  re¬ 
member  Bowel,  upon  furveying  my  firft  Drefs,  in  the  Relapfe , 
was  out  of  all  temper,  and  reproach’d  our  Mafier  in  very  rude 
Terms,  that  he  had  not  fo  good  a  Suit  to  play  Ccefar  Borgia  in  ! 
tho’  he  knew,  at  the  fame  time,  my  Lord  Foppington  fill’d  the 
Houfe,  when  his  bouncing  Borgia  would  do  little  more  than 
pay  Fiddles,  and  Candles  to  it:  And  though  a  Character  of  Va¬ 
nity,  might  be  fuppos’d  more  expenfive  in  Drefs,  than  poflibly 
one  of  Ambition ;  yet  the  high  Heart  of  this  heroical  ACtor 
could  not  bear,  that  a  Comedian  fhould  ever  pretend  to  be  as 
well  drefs’d  as  himfelf.  Thus  again  on  the  contrary,  when  Bet¬ 
terton  propos’d  to  fet  off  a  Tragedy,  the  Comedians  were  fine 
to  murmur  at  the  Charge  of  it :  And  the  late  Reputation  which 
Dogget  had  acquir’d,  from  aCting  his  Ben ,  in  Love  for  Love , 
made  him  a  more  declar’d  Male-content  on  fuch  Occafions ;  he 
over-valu’d  Comedy  for  its  being  nearer  to  Nature,  than  Tra- 
•gedy ;  which  is  allow’d  to  fay  many  fine  things,  that  Nature  ne¬ 
ver  fpoke,  in  the  fame  Words ;  and  fuppofing  his  Opinion  were 
juft,  yet  he  fhould  have  confider’d,  that  the  Publick  had  a  Tafie, 
as  well  as  himfelf;  which,  in  Policy,  he  ought  to  have  com- 
ply’d  with.  Dogget  however  could  not,  with  Patience,  look 
upon  the  coftly  Trains  and  Plumes  of  Tragedy,  in  which  know¬ 
ing 
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ing  himfelf  to  be  ufelefs,  he  thought  were  all  a  vain  Extrava¬ 
gance  :  And  when  he  found  his  Singularity  could  no  longer 
oppofe  that  Expence,  he  fo  obdinately  adhered  to  his  own  Opi¬ 
nion,  that  he  left  the  Society  of  his  old  Friends,  and  came  over 
to  us  at  the  Theatre-Royal :  And  yet  this  Abtor  always  fet  up 
for  a  Theatrical  Patriot.  This  happen’d  in  the  Winter  follow¬ 
ing  the  fird  Divifion  of  the  (only)  Company.  He  came  time, 
enough  to  the  Theatre-Royal ,  to  act  the  Part  of  Lory ,  in  the 
Relapfe ,  an  arch  Valet,  quite  after  the  French  cad,  pert,  and  fa¬ 
miliar.  But  it  fuited  fo  ill  with  Dogget' s  dry,  and  clofely-na- 
tural  manner  of  a&ing,  that  upon  the  fecond  Day  he  delir’d  it 
might  be  difpos’d  of  to  another  ;  which  the  Author  complying, 
with,  gave  it  to  Penkethman ;  who  though,  in  other  Lights, 
much  his  Inferior,  yet  this  Part  he  feem'd  better  to  become,. 
Dogget  was  fo  immoveable  in  his  Opinion  of  whatever  he  thought 
was  right,  or  wrong,  that  he  could  never  be  eafy,  under  any 
kind  of  Theatrical  Government;  and  was  generally  fo  warm,  in 
purfuit  of  his  Intered,  that  he  often  out-ran  it;  I  remember 
him  three  times,  for  fome  Years,  unemploy’d  in  any  Theatre* 
from  his  not  being  able  to  bear,  in  common  with  others,  the 
difagreeable  Accidents,  that  in  fuch  Societies  are  unavoidable. 
But  whatever  Pretences  he  had  form’d  for  this  firft  deferring, 
from  Lincolns-hm-Fields ,  I  always  thought  his  bed  Reafon  for 
it,  was,  that  he  look’d  upon  it  as  a  finking  Ship  ;  not  only  from 
the  melancholy  Abatement  of  their  Profits,  but  likewife  from 
the  Neglect,  and  Diforder  in  their  Government :  Fie  plainly 
faw,  that  their  extraordinary  Succefs  at  did,  had  made  them 
too  confident  of  its  Duration,  and  from  thence  had  flacken’d 
their  Indudry —  by  which  he  obferv’d,  at  the  fame  time,  the 
old  Houfe,  where  there  was  fcarce  any  other  Merit  than  Indudry, 
began  to  flourifh.  And  indeed  they  feem’d  not  enough  to  con- 
fider,  that  the  Appetite  of  the  Publick,  like  that  of  a  fine  Gen¬ 
tleman,  could  only  be  kept  warm,  by  Variety  ;  that  let  their 
Merit  be  never  fo  high,  yet  the  Tade  of  a  Town  was  not  al¬ 
ways 
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ways  conflant,  nor  infallible :  That  if  was  dangerous  to  hold 
their  Rivals  in  too  much  Contempt ;  for  they  found,  that  a 
young  induflrious  Company  were  foon  a  Match,  for  the  bell 
Adlors,  when  too  fecurely  negligent :  And  negligent  they  certainly 
were,  and  fondly  fancy ’d,  that  had  each  of  their  different  Schemes 
been  follow’d,  their  Audiences  would  not  fo  fuddenly  have  fallen 
off 

But  alas!  the  Vanity  of  applauded  Actors,  when  they  are  not 
crowded  to,  as  they  may  have  been,  makes  them  naturally  im¬ 
pute  the  Change  to  any  Caufe,  rather  than  the  true  one,  Satiety: 
They  are  mighty  loath,  to  think  a  Town,  once  fo  fond  of  them, 
could  ever  be  tired ;  and  yet,  at  one  time,  or  other,  more  or 
3els,  thin  Houfes  have  been  the  certain  Fate  of  the  moff  profpe- 
rous  Adiors,  ever  fince  I  remember  the  Stage !  But  againfl  this 
Evil,  the  provident  Patentees  had  found  out  a  Relief,  which  the 
new  Houfe  were  not  yet  Mailers  of,  viz.  Never  to  pay  their 
People,  when  the  Mony  did  not  come  in ;  nor  then  neither,  but 
in  fuch  Proportions,  as  fuited  their  Conveniency.  I  my  felf  was 
one  of  the  many,  who  for  fix  adiing  Weeks  together,  never  re¬ 
ceiv’d  one  Day’s  Pay ;  and  for  fome  Years  after,  feldom  had 
above  half  our  nominal  Sallaries :  But  to  the  bell  of  my  Me¬ 
mory,  the  Finances  of  the  other  Houfe,  held  it  not  above  one 
Seafon  more,  before  they  were  reduc’d  to  the  fame  Expedient 
of  making  the  like  fcanty  Payments. 

Such  was  the  Diflrefs,  and  Fortune  of  both  thefe  Companies, 
fince  their  Divifion,  from  the  Theatre-Royal ;  either  working  at 
half  Wages,  or  by  alternate  Succeffes,  intercepting  the  Bread  from 
one  another’s  Mouths ;  irreconcileable  Enemies,  yet  without  Hope 
of  Relief,  from  a  Victory  on  either  fide ;  fometimes  both  Parties 
reduc’d,  and  yet  each  fupporting  their  Spirits,  by  feeing  the  other 
under  the  fame  Calamity. 

During  this  State  of  the  Stage,  it  was,  that  the  lowed  Expe¬ 
dient  was  made  ufe  of,  to  ingratiate  our  Company,  in  the  Pub- 
lick  Favour :  Our  Mailer,  who  had  fome  time  pradlis’d  the  Law, 
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and  therefore  lov’d  a  Storm,  better  than  fair  Weather  (for  it  was 
his  own  Conduct  chiefly,  that  had  brought  the  Patent  into  thefe 
Dangers)  took  nothing  fo  much  to  Heart,  as  that  Partiality, 
wherewith  he  imagin’d  the  People  of  Quality  had  preferr’d  the 
Actors  of  the  other  Houfe,  to  thofe  of  his  own:  To  ballance 
this  Misfortune,  he  was  refolv’d,  at  leaf!,  to  be  well  with  their 
Domeiticks,  and  therefore  cunningly  open’d  the  upper  Gallery  to 
them  gratis  :  For  before  this  time  no  Footman  was  ever  admitted, 
or  had  prefum’d  to  come  into  it,  till  after  the  fourth  Aft  was 
ended  :  This  additional  Privilege  (the  greateft  Plague  that  ever 
Play-houfe  had  to  complain  of)  he  conceiv’d  would  not  only  in¬ 
cline  them,  to  give  us  a  good  Word,  in  the  refpedlive  Families  they 
belong’d  to,  but  would  naturally  incite  them,  to  come  all  Hands 
aloft,  in  the  Crack  of  our  Applaufes :  And  indeed  it  fo  far  fuc- 
ceeded,  that  it  often  thunder’d  from  the  full  Gallery  above,  while 
our  thin  Pit,  and  Boxes  below,  were  in  the  utmoPc  Serenity.  This 
riotous  Privilege,  fo  craftily  given,  and  which  from  Cufcom,  was 
at  laft  ripen’d  into  Right,  became  the  moft  difgraceful  Nufance, 
that  ever  depreciated  the  Theatre.  How  often  have  the  moil 
polite  Audiences,  in  the  moll  affedting  Scenes  of  the  bed  Plays, 
been  diilurb’d  and  infulted,  by  the  Noile  and  Clamour  of  thefe 
lavage  Spectators  ?  From  the  fame  narrow  way  of  thinking  too, 
were  fo  many  ordinary  People,  and  unlick’d  Cubs  of  Condition, 
admitted  behind  our  Scenes,  for  Money,  and  fometimes  without 
it :  The  Plagues,  and  Inconveniences  of  which  Cuflom,  we  found 
fo  intollerable,  when  we  afterwards  had  the  Stage  in  our  Hands, 
that  at  the  Hazard  of  our  Lives,  we  were  forc’d  to  get  rid  of 
them ;  and  our  only  Expedient  was,  by  refufing  Money  from 
all  Perfons,  without  diflinction,  at  the  Stage  Door ;  by  this  means 
we  preferv’d  to  our  felves  the  Right  and  Liberty  of  chilling  our 
own  Company  there:  And  by  a  Uriel  Obfervance  of  this  Order, 
we  brought  what  had  been  before  debas’d  into  all  the  Licenfes 
of  a  Lobby,  into  the  Decencies  of  a  Drawing-Room, 
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About  the  diftrefsfu!  Time  I  was  fpeaking  of,  in  the  Year 
1696,  Wilks,  who  now  had  been  five  Years  in  great  Efteem  on 
the  Dublin  Theatre,  return’d  to  that  of  Drury-Lane ;  in  which 
laft  he  had  firft  fet  out,  and  had  continued  to  ad:  fome  fmall 
Parts,  for  one  Winter  only.  The  confiderable  Figure  which  he 
fo  lately  made  upon  the  Stage  in  London,  makes  me  imagine 
■that  a  particular  Account  of  his  firft  commencing  Adtor  may 
not  be  unacceptable,  to  the  Curious;  I  fhall,  therefore,  give  it 
them,  as  I  had  it,  from  his  own  Mouth. 

In  King  fames  s  Reign  he  had  been  fome  time  employ’d  in 
■the  Secretary’s  Office  in  Ireland  (his  native  Country)  and  remain’d 
m  it,  till  after  the  Battle  of  the  Boyn,  which  completed  the  Re¬ 
volution.  Upon  that  happy,  and  unexpected  Deliverance,  the 
People  of  Dublin ,  among  the  various  Expreffions  of  their  Joy, 
had  a  Mind  to  have  a  Play ;  but  the  Actors  being  difpers’d,  du¬ 
ring  the  War,  fome  private  Perfons  agreed,  in  the  beft  manner 
they  were  able,  to  give  one,  to  the  Publick,  gratis ,  at  the  Theatre. 
The  Play  was  Othello ,  in  which  Wilks  acled  the  Moor ;  and  the 
Applaufe  he  receiv’d  in  it,  warm’d  him  to  fo  ftrong  an  Inclina¬ 
tion  for  the  Stage,  that  he  immediately  prefer’d  it  to  all  his 
other  Views  in  Life:  For  he  quitted  his  Poll:,  and  with  the  firft 
fair  Occafion  came  over,  to  try  his  Fortune,  in  the  (then  only) 
Company  of  Actors  in  London.  The  Perfon,  who  fupply’d  his 
Poft,  in  Dublin ,  he  told  me,  rais’d  to  himfelf, '  from  thence,  a 
Fortune  of  fifty  thoufand  Pounds.  Here  you  have  a  much 
ftronger  Inftance  of  an  extravagant  Paffion  for  the  Stage,  than 
that,  which  I  have  elfewhere  fhewn  in  my  fell;  I  only  quitted 
my  Hopes  of  being  preferr’d  to  the  like  Poft,  tor  it ;  but ,  Wilks 
quitted  his  adtual  P  off  eft  on,  for  the  imaginary  Happinefs,  which 
the  Life  of  an  Adtor  prefen  ted  to  him.  And,  though  poflibly, 
we  might  both  have  better’d  our  Fortunes,  in  a  more  honourable 
Station,  yet  whether  better  Fortunes  might  have  equally  gratify ’d 
our  Vanity  (the  univerfal  Paffion  of  Mankind)  may  admit  of  a 
Queftion. 
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Upon  his  being  formerly  receiv’d  into  the  The  at  re- Royal  (which 
was  in  the  Winter  after  I  had  been  initiated)  his  Station  there 
was  much  upon  the  fame  Clafs,  with  my  own ;  our  Parts  were 
generally  of  an  equal  Infxgnificancy,  not  of  confequence  enough 
to  give  either  a  Preference :  But  Wilks  being  more  impatient  of 
his  low  Condition,  than  I  was,  (and,  indeed,  the  Company  was 
then  fo  well  flock’d  with  good  Adfcors,  that  there  was  very  little 
hope  of  getting  forward)  laid  hold  of  a  more  expeditious  way 
for  his  Advancement,  and  return’d  agen  to  Dublin ,  with  Mr.  Afh- 
bury ,  the  Patentee  of  that  Theatre,  to  a6t  in  his  new  Company 
there:  There  went  with  him,  at  the  fame  time,  Mrs.  Butler , 
whole  Character  I  have  already  given,  and  EJlcourt ,  who  had 
not  appear’d  upon  any  Stage,  and  was  yet  only  known  as  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Mimick :  Wilks  having  no  Competitor  in  Dublin ,  was 
immediately  preferr’d  to  whatever  Parts  his  Inclination  led  him, 
and  his  early  Reputation  on  that  Stage,  as  foon  rais’d,  in  him, 
an  Ambition  to  Ihew  himfelf  on  a  better.  And  I  have  heard  him 
lay  (in  Raillery  of  the  Vanity,  which  young  Adbors  are  liable  to) 
that  when  the  News  of  Monforts  Death  came  to  Ireland ,  he 
from  that  time  thought  his  Fortune  was  made,  and  took  a  Refo- 
lution  to  return  a  fecond  time  to  England ,  with  the  firft  Oppor¬ 
tunity  ;  but  as  his  Engagements  to  the  Stage,  where  he  was,  were 
too  flrong  to  be  fuddenly  broke  from,  he  return’d  not  to  the 
Theatre-Royal ,  ’till  the  Year  1696. 

Upon  his  firfl  Arrival,  Powel ,  who  was  now  in  pofleflion  of 
all  the  chief  Parts  of  Monfort ,  and  the  only  Addor  that  flood  in 
Wilks's  way ;  in  feeming  Civility,  offer’d  him  his  choice  of 
whatever  he  thought  fit,  to  make  his  firfl  Appearance  in;  tho’, 
in  reality,  the  Favour  was  intended  to  hurt  him.  But  Wilks 
rightly  judg’d  it  more  modeft,  to  accept  only  of  a  Part  of 
Powel  s,  and  which  Monfort  had  never  a  died,  that  of  Palamede 
in  Drydens  Marriage  Alamode .  Here  too,  he  had  the  Advan¬ 
tage  of  having  the  Ball  play’d  into  his  Hand,  by  the  inimita¬ 
ble  Mrs.  Monfort)  who  was  then  his  Melantha  in  the  fame  Play: 
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Whatever  Fame  Wilks  had  brought  with  him,  from  Ireland ,  he 
as  yet  appear’d  but  a  very  raw  Adtor,  to  what  he  was  afterwards 
allow’d  to  be :  His  Faults  however,  I  fhall  rather  leave  to  the 
Judgments  of  thofe,  who  then  may  remember  him,  than  to 
take  upon  me  the  difagreeable  Office  of  being  particular  upon 
them,  farther  than  by  faying,  that  in  this  Part  of  Palamede ,  he 
was  ffiort  of  Powely  and  mifs’d  a  good  deal  of  the  loofe  Hu¬ 
mour  of  the  Character,  which  the  other  more  happily  hit.  But 
however,  he  v/as  young,  ered,  of  a  pleafing  Alped,  and, 
in  the  whole,  gave  the  Town,  and  the  Stage,  fufficient  Hopes 
of  him.  I  ought  to  make  fome  Allowances  too,  for  the  Re- 
flraint  he  mufe  naturally  have  been  under,  from  his  firffc  Ap¬ 
pearance  upon  a  new  Stage.  But  from  that  he  foon  recovered, 
and  grew  daily,  more  in  Favour  not  only  of  the  Town,  but  like- 
wife  of  the  Patentee,  whom  Powely  before  Wilks  s  Arrival,  had 
treated,  in  almofl  what  manner  he  pleas’d. 

Upon  this  vffible  Succefs  of  Wilks ,  the  pretended  Contempt, 
which  Powel  had  held  him  in,  began  to  four  into  an  open 
Jealou fy ;  he,  now,  plainly  faw,  he  was  a  formidable  Rival, 
and  (which  more  hurt  him)  faw  too,  that  other  People  law  it ; 
and  therefore  found  it  high  time,  to  oppole,  and  be  trouble- 
fome  to  him.  But  Wilks  happening  to  be  as  jealous  of  his 
Fame,  as  the  other,  you  may  imagine  fuch  claffiing  Candidates 
could  not  be  long  without  a  Rupture  :  In  ffiort,  a  Challenge,  I 
very  well  remember,  came  from  Powely  when  he  was  hot¬ 
headed  ;  but  the  next  Morning  he  was  cool  enough,  to  let  it 
end,  in  favour  of  Wilks .  Yet  however  the  Magnanimity,  on 
either  Part,  might  fukfide,  the  Animofity  was  as  deep  in  the 
Heart,  as  ever,  tho’  it  was  not  afterwards  fo  openly  avow’d  : 
For  when  Powel  found  that  intimidating  would  not  carry  his 
Point ;  but  that  Wilksy  when  provok’d,  would  really  give  Bat¬ 
tle,  he  [Powel)  grew  fo  out  of  Humour,  that  he  cock’d  his  Hat, 
and  in  his  Paffion  walk’d  off,  to  the  Service  of  the  Company,  in 
Lincoln  s-Inn  Fields ,  But  there,  finding  more  Competitors,  and 
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tliat  he  made  a  worfe  Figure  among  them,  than  in  the  Com¬ 
pany  he  came  from,  he  ftaid  but  one  V/inter  with  them,  before 
he  return’d  to  his  old  Quarters,  in  Drury- Lane ;  where,  after 
thefe  unfuccefsful  Pufhes  of  his  Ambition,  he,  at  laft  became  a 
Martyr  to  Negligence,  and  quietly  fubmitted  to  the  Advantages, 
and  Superiority,  which  (during  his  late  Defertion)  Wilks  had  more 
eaftly  got  over  him. 

However  trifling  thefe  Theatrical  Anecdotes  may  feem,  to  a 
fenfible  Reader,  yet,  as  the  different  Conduct  of  thefe  rival  Ac¬ 
tors  may  be  of  ufe,  to  others  of  the  fame  Profefllon,  and  from 
thence  may  contribute  to  the  Pleafure  of  the  Publick;  let  that 
be  my  Excufe,  for  purfuing  them.  I  mufl,  therefore,  let  it  be 
known,  that  though,  in  Voice,  and  Ear,  Nature  had  been  more 
kind  to  Powel,  yet  he  fo  often  loft  the  Value  of  them,  by  an 
unheedful  Confidence,  that  the  conftant  wakeful  Care,  and  De¬ 
cency,  of  Wilks ,  left  the  other  far  behind,  in  the  publick 
Efteem,  and  Approbation.  Nor  was  his  Memory  left  tenacious 
than  that  of  Wilks  \  but  Powel  put  too  much  Truft  in  it,  and 
idly  deferr’d  the  Studying  of  his  Parts,  as  School-boys  do  their 
Exercife,  to  the  laft  Day;  which  commonly  brings  them  out 
proportionably  defective.  But  Wilks  never  loft  an  Hour  of  pre¬ 
cious  Time,  and  was,  in  all  his  Parts,  perfect,  to  fuch  an  Ex¬ 
actitude,  that  I  queftion,  if  in  forty  Years,  he  ever  five  times 
chang’d  or  mifplac’d  an  Article,  in  any  one  of  them.  To  be 
Mafter  of  this  uncommon  Diligence,  is  adding,  to  the  Gift  of 
Nature,  all  that  is  in  an  AClor’s  Power;  and  this  Duty  of  Stu¬ 
dying  perfect,  whatever  Actor  is  remits  in,  he  will  proportiona¬ 
bly  find,  that  Nature  may  have  been  kind  to  him,  in  vain  :  For 
though  Powel  had  an  Afiurance,  that  cover’d  this  NegleCt  much 
better,  than  a  Man  of  more  Modefty  might  have  done ;  yet  with 
all  his  Intrepidity,  very  often  the  Diffidence,  and  Concern  for 
what  he  was  to  fay ,  made  him  lofe  the  Look  of  what  he  was  to 
be  .*  While,  therefore,  Powel  prefided,  his  idle  Example  made 
this  Fault  fo  common  to  others,  that  I  cannot  but  confefs,  in  the 
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general  Infection,  I  had  my  Share  of  it ;  nor  was  my  too  critical 
Excufe  for  it,  a  good  one,  viz.  That  fcarce  one  Part,  in  five, 
that  fell  to  my  Lot,  was  worth  the  Labour.  But  to  fhew  Refpedt 
to  an  Audience,  is  worth  the  beft  Actor’s  Labour,  and,  his  Bufi- 
nefs  conftdered,  he  mu  ft  be  a  very  impudent  one,  that  comes  be¬ 
fore  them,  with  a  confcious  Negligence  of  what  he  is  about.. 
But  Wilks  was  never  known,  to  make  any  of  thefe  venial  Dif- 
tindions ;  nor  however  barren  his  Part  might  be,  could  bear  even 
the  Self-Reproach  of  favouring  his  Memory :  And  I  have  been 
aftonifhed,  to  fee  him  fwallow  a  Volume  of  Froth,  and  Infipi- 
dity,  in  a  new  Play,  that  we  were  fure  could  not  live  above  three 
Days,  tho’  favoured,  and  recommended  to  the  Stage,  by  Lome 
good  Perfon  of  Quality.  Upon  fuch  Occaftons,  in  companion 
to  fhis  fruitlefs  Toil,  and  Labour,  I  have  fometimes  cry’d  out 

with  Cato - Painful  Preeminence !  So  infupportable,  in  my 

Senfe,  was  the  Task,  when  the  bare  Praife,  of  not  having  been 
negligent,  was  fure  to  be  the  only  Reward  of  it.  But  fo  indefa¬ 
tigable  was  the  Diligence  of  Wilks ,  that  he  feem’d  to  love  it,  as 
a  good  Man  does  Virtue,  for  its  own  fake;  of  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  Inftance  will  give  you  an  extraordinary  Proof. 

In  fome  new  Comedy,  he  happen’d  to  complain  of  a  crabbed 
Speech  in  his  Part,  which,  he  Laid,  gave  him  more  trouble  to 
ftudy,  than  all  the  reft  of  it  had  done;  upon  which,  he  ap- 
ply’d  to  the  Author,  either  to  foften,  or  ftiorten  it.  The  Au¬ 
thor,  that  he  might  make  the  matter  quite  eafy  to  him,  fairly 
cut  it  all  out.  But  when  he  got  home,  from  the  Rehearfal,. 
Wilks  thought  it  fuch  an  Indignity  to  his  Memory,  that  any  thing 
ihould  be  thought  too  hard  for  it,  that  he  actually  made  himfelf 
perfect  in  that  Speech,  though  he  knew  it  was  never  to  be  made 
life  of.  From  this  lingular  Aift  of  Supererogation,  you  may 
judge,  how  indefatigable  the  Labour  of  his  Memory  muft  have 
been,  when  his  Profit,  and  Honour,  were  more  concern’d  to  make 
u  fe  of  it« 
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But  belides  this  indifpenfable  Quality  of  Diligence,  Wilks  had 
the  Advantage  of  a  fober  Charaffer,  in  private  Life,  which  Powel 
not  having  the  lead  Regard  to,  labour’d  under  the  unhappy  Dis¬ 
favour,  not  to  fay,  Contempt,  of  the  Publick,  to  whom  his  li¬ 
centious  Courles  were  no  Secret:  Even  when  he  did  well,  that 
natural  Prejudice  purfu’d  him ;  neither  the  Fierce,  nor  the  Gen¬ 
tleman  ;  the  young  Ammon ,  nor  the  Dori7na?it ,  could  conceal, 
from  the  confcious  Spectator,  the  True  George  Powel .  And  this 
fort  of  Difefteem,  or  Favour,  every  Adtor,  will  feel,  and  more, 
or  lels,  have  his  Share  of,  as  he  has,  or  has  not,  a  due  Regard  to 
his  private  Life,  and  Reputation.  Nay,  even  falfe  Reports  fhall 
affebt  him,  and  become  the  Caufe,  or  Pretence  at  leaf:,  of  under¬ 
valuing,  or  treating  him  injurioully.  Let  me  give  a  known  In- 
ftance  of  it,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  a  Juftihcation  of  myfelf, 
from  an  Imputation,  that  was  laid  upon  me,  not  many  Years,  be¬ 
fore  I  quitted  the  Theatre,  of  which  you  will  fee  the  Confe- 
quence. 

After  the  vaft  Succefs  of  that  new  Species  of  Dramatick  Poetry, 
the  Beggars  Opera:  The  Year  following,  I  was  fo  flupid,  as  to 
attempt  fomething  of  the  fame  Kind,  upon  a  quite  different 
Foundation,  that  of  recommending  Virtue,  and  Innocence;  which 
I  ignorantly  thought,  might  not  have  a  lefs  Pretence  to  Favour, 
than  fetting  Greatnefs,  and  Authority,  in  a  contemptible,  and  the 
moft  vulgar  Vice,  and  Wickednefs,  in  an  amiable  Light.  But 
behold  how  fondly  I  was  miilaken!  Love  in  a  Riddle  (for  fo  my 
new-fangled  Performance  was  call’d)  was  as  vilely  damn’d,  and 
hooted  at,  as  fo  vain  a  Preemption,  in  the  idle  Caufe  of  Vir¬ 
tue,  could  deferve.  Yet  this  is  not  what  I  complain  of ;  I  will 
allow  my  Poetry,  to  have  been  as  much  below  the  other,  asTafte, 
or  Criticifm,  can  link  it :  I  will  grant  likewife,  that  the  applaud¬ 
ed  Author  of  the  Beggars  Opera  (whom  I  knew  to  be  an  honeft 
good-natur’d  Man,  and  who,  when  he  had  defcended  to  write 
more  like  one  in  the  Caufe  of  Virtue,  had  been  as  unfortunate,, 
as  others  of  that  Clafs ;)  i  will  grant,  I  fay,  that  in  his  Beggars 
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Opera,  he  had  more  skilfully  gratify ’d  the  Publick  Tade,  than 
all  the  brighted  Authors  that  ever  writ  before  him ;  and  I  have 
fometimes  thought,  from  the  Modedy  of  his  Motto,  Nos'  here  no - 
vimus  ejfe  nihil ,  that  he  gave  them  that  Performance,  as  a  Satyr 
upon  the  Depravity  of  their  Judgment  (as  Ben.  Johnfon ,  of  o!d» 
was  faid  to  have  given  his  Bartholomew-Fair ,  in  Ridicule  of  the 
vulgar  Tade,  which  had  diilik’d  his  Sejanus )  and  that,  by  artfully 
deducing  them,  to  be  the  Champions  of  the  Immoralities  he  him- 
felf  deteded,  he  fhould  be  amply  reveng’d  on  their  former  Seve¬ 
rity,  and  Ignorance.  This  were  indeed  a  Triumph!  which,  even 
the  Author  of  Cato ,  might  have  envy’d  !  Cato,  ’tis  true,  fucceed- 
ed,  but  reach’d  not,  by  full  forty  Days,  the  Progrefs,  and  Ap¬ 
plauds,  of  the  Beggars  Opera.  Will  it,  however,  admit  of  a 
Quedion,  which  of  the  two  Compofitions  a  good  Writer, 
would  rather  wifh  to  have  been  the  Author  of?  Yet,  on  the  other 
fide,  mud  we  not  allow,  that  to  have  taken  a  whole  Nation, 
High,  and  Low,  into  a  general  Applaufe,  has  fhewn  a  Power  in 
Poetry,  which,  tho’  often  attempted  in  the  fame  kind,  none  but 
this  one  Author,  could  ever  yet  arrive  at  ?  By  what  Rule,  then, 
are  we  to  judge  of  our  true  National  Tade?  But,  to  keep  a  lit¬ 
tle  clofer  to  my  Point, 

The  fame  Author,  the  next  Year,  had,  according  to  the  Laws 
of  the  Land,  tranfported  his  Heroe  to  the  IV eft- Indies,  in  a  Se¬ 
cond  Part  to  the  Beggars  Opera ;  but  fo  it  happen’d,  to  the  Sur¬ 
prize  of  the  Publick,  this  Second  Part  was  forbid  to  come  upon 
the  Stage!  Various  were  the  Speculations,  upon  thisAcdof  Powers 
Some  thought  that  the  Author,  others  that  the  Town,  was  hard¬ 
ly  dealt  with;  a  third  fort,  who  perhaps  had  envy’d  him  the 
Succefs  of  his  Fird  Part,  afSrm’d,  when  it  was  printed,  that 
whatever  the  Intention  might  be,  the  Facd  was  in  his  Favour, 
that  he  had  been  a  greater  Gainer,  by  Subfcriptions  to  his  Copy, 
than  he  could  have  been  by  a  bare  Theatrical  Prefen tation.  Whe¬ 
ther  any  Part  of  thefe  Opinions  were  true,  I  am  not  concern’d 
to  determine,  or  confider.  But  how  they  affedled  me,  I  am  go- 
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ing  to  tell  you.  Soon  after  this  Prohibition,  my  Performance  was 
to  come  upon  the  Stage,  at  a  time,  when  many  People  were  out 
of  Humour,  at  the  late  Difappointment,  and  feem’d  willing  to 
lay  hold  of  any  Pretence  of  making  a  Reprizal.  Great  Umbrage 
was  taken,  that  I  was  permitted,  to  have  the  whole  Town  to  my 
felf,  by  this  abfolute  Forbiddance  of  what,  they  had  more  mind 
to  have  been  entertain’d  with.  And,  fome  few  Days  before  my 
Bawble  was  a&ed,  I  was  inform’d,  that  a  ftrong  Party  would  be 
made  againft  it :  This  Report  I  flighted,  as  not  conceiving  why 
it  fliould  be  true  ;  and  when  I  was  afterwards  told,  what  was  the 
pretended  Provocation  of  this  Party,  I  flighted  it,  flill  more,  as 
having  lefs  Reafon  to  fuppofe,  any  Perfons  could  believe  me  ca¬ 
pable  (had  I  had  the  Power)  of  giving  fuch  a  Provocation.  The 
Report,  it  feems,  that  had  run  againft  me,  was  this :  That,  to 
make  way  for  the  Succefs  of  my  own  Play,  I  had  privately  found 
means,  or  made  Intereft,  that  the  Second  Part  of  the  Beggars 
Opera ,  might  be  flipprefs’d.  What  an  involuntary  Compliment 
did  the  Reporters  of  this  Falfhood  make  me  ?  to  fuppofe  me  of 
Conflderation  enough,  to  influence  a  great  Officer  of  State,  to 
gratify  the  Spleen,  or  Envy,  of  a  Comedian,  fo  far,  as  to  rob  the 
Publick  of  an  innocent  Diverflon  (if  it  were  fuch)  that  none, 
but  that  cunning  Comedian,  might  be  buffered  to  give  it  them. 
This  is  fo  very  grofs  a  Suppofltion,  that  it  needs  only  its  own 
fenfelefs  Face,  to  confound  it ;  let  that  alone,  then,  be  my  De¬ 
fence  againft  it.  But  againft  blind  Malice,  and  ftaring  Inhuma¬ 
nity,  whatever  is  upon  the  Stage,  has  no  Defence  !  There,  they 
knew,  I  ftood  helplefs,  and  expos’d,  to  whatever  they  might 
pleafe  to  load,  or  afperfe  me  with.  I  had  not  confldered,  poor 
Devil !  that,  from  the  Security  of  a  full  Pit,  Dunces,  might  be 
Cri ticks,  Cowards  valiant,  and  ’Prentices  Gentlemen !  Whether 
any  fuch  were  concern’d  in  the  Murder  of  my  Play,  I  am  not 
certain ;  for  I  never  endeavour’d,  to  difcover  any  one  of  its  Aft 
faflms ;  I  cannot  afford  them  a  milder  Name,  from  their  unman¬ 
ly  manner  of  deftroying  it.  Had  it  been  heard,  they  might 
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have  left  me  nothing  to  fay  to  them :  ’Tis  true,  it  faintly  held 
up  its  wounded  Head,  a  fecond  Day,  and  would  have  fpoke  for 
Mercy,  but  was  not  differ’d.  Not  even  the  Prefence  of  a  Royal 
Heir  apparent,  could  proted  it.  But  then  I  was  reduc’d  to  be 
ferious  with  them;  their  Clamour,  then,  became  an  Infblence, 
which  1  thought  it  my  Duty,  by  the  Sacrifice  of  any  Intereft  of 
my  own,  to  put  an  end  to.  1  therefore  quitted  the  Ador,  for 
the  Author,  and,  ftepping  forward  to  the  Pit,  told  them,  That 
fence  I  found  they  were  not  inclirid ,  that  this  Play  fehould  go  for - 
ward- ,  I  gave  them  my  TV ord ,  that  after  this  Nighty  it  foould  ?ie~ 
ver  he  aEled  agen :  But  that ,  in  the  mean  time ,  I  hop'd ,  they 
woidd  confider,  in  whofe  Prefence  they  were ,  and  for  that  Reef  on , 
at  leaf ,  would  fufpend  what  farther  Marks  of  their  Difpleafure , 
they  might  imagine  1  had  deferved.  At  this  there  was  a  dead  Si¬ 
lence  ;  and,  after  fame  little  Paufe,  a  few  civiliz’d  Hands,  figni- 
fy’d  their  Approbation.  When  the  Play  went  on,  I  obferv’d 
about  a  Dozen  Perfbns,  of  no  extraordinary  Appearance,  fullen- 
ly  walk’d  out  of  the  Pit.  After  which,  every  Scene  of  it,  while 
uninterrupted,  met  with  more  Applaufe,  than  my  bed  Hopes  had 
expeded.  But  it  came  too  late:  Peace  to  its  Manes  l  I  had 
given  my  Word  it  fhould  fall,  and  I  kept  it,  by  giving  out  ano¬ 
ther  Play,  for  the  next  Day,  though  I  knew  the  Boxes  were  all 
lett,  for  the  fame  again.  Such,  then,  was  the  Treatment  I  met 
with :  Plow  much  of  it,  the  Errors  of  the  Play  might  deferve, 
I  refer  to  the  judgment  of  thofe,  who  may  have  Curiofity,  and 
idle  Time  enough  to  read  it.  But  if  I  had  no  occafion  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  Reception  it  met  with,  from  its  quieted  Audience, 
fure  it  can  be  no  great  Vanity,  to  impute  its  Difgraces  chiefly,  to 
that  fevere  Refentment,  which  a  groundlefs  Report  of  me  had 
inflam’d:  Yet  thofe  Difgraces  have  left  me  fomething  to  boaft 
of,  an  Honour  preferable,  even  to  the  Applaufe  of  my  Enemies : 
A  noble  Lord  came  behind  the  Scenes,  and  told  me,  from  the 
Box,  where  he  was  in  waiting.  That  what  I  faid ,  to  quiet  the 
Audience ,  was  extremely  well  taken  there ;  and  that  I  had  been 
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commended  for  it ,  in  a  very  obliging  manner.  Now,  though  this 
was  the  only  Tumult,  that  I  have  known  to  have  been  lb  effectu¬ 
ally  appeas’d,  thde  fifty  Years,  by  any  thing  that  could  be  faid. 
to  an  Audience,  in  the  fame  Humour,  I  will  not  take  any  great 
Merit  to  myfelf  upon  it ;  becaufe  when,  like  me,  you  will  but 
humbly  fubmit  to  their  doing  you  all  the  Mifchief  they  can,  they 
will,  at  any  time,  be  fatisfy’d. 

I  have  mention’d  this  particular  Fadt,  to  inforce  what  I  before 
obferv’d,  That  the  private  Character  of  an  Adtor,  will  always, 
more  or  lels,  affedt  his  Publick  Performance.  And  if  I  fuffer’d 
fo  much,  from  the  bare  Sufpicion  of  my  having  been  guilty  of 
a  bafe  Adtion ;  what  fhould  not  an  Adtor  expedt,  that  is  hardy 
enough,  to  think  his  whole  private  Charadter  of  no  confequence  ? 
I  could  offer  many  more,  tho’  Ids  fevere  Inftances,  of  the  fame 
Nature.  I  have  feen  the  moll;  tender  Sentiment  of  Love,  in  Tra¬ 
gedy,  create  Laughter,  inftead  of  Compafiion,  when  it  has  been 
applicable  to  the  real  Engagements  of  the  Perfon,  that  utter’d 
it.  I  have  known  good  Parts  thrown  up,  from  an  humble  Con- 
fcioufnefs,  that  fomething  in  them,  might  put  an  Audience  in 
mind  of  —  what  was  rather  wifh’d  might  be  forgotten  :  Thole 

remarkable  Words  of  Evadne ,  in  the  Maid's  Tragedy - 

A  Maidenhead ,  Amintor,  at  my  Tears  f  —  have  fometimes  been 
a  much  ftronger  Jeft,  for  being  a  true  one.  But  thde  are  Re¬ 
proaches,  which,  in  all  Nations,  the  Theatre  mull  have  been  us’d 
to,  unlefs  we  could  fuppofe  Actors  fomething  more,  than  Human 
Creatures,  void  of  Faults,  or  Frailties.  ’Tis  a  Misfortune,  at  lead:, 
not  limited  to  the  Englifh  Stage.  I  have  feen  the  better-bred  Au¬ 
dience,  in  Paris ,  made  merry,  even  with  a  model!  Exprdlion, 
when  it  has  come  from  the  Mouth  of  an  Adtrefs,  whole  private 
Charadter  it  feem’d  not  to  belong  to.  The  Apprehenfion  of  thde 
kind  of  Fleers,  from  the  Witlings  of  a  Pit,  has  been  carry ’d  lb 
far,  in  our  own  Country,  that  a  late  valuable  Adtrefs  (who  was 
confcious  her  Beauty  was  not  her  greatefl  Merit)  defired  the 
Warmth  of  fome  Lines  might  be  abated,  when  they  have  made 
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her  too  remarkably  handfome :  But  in  this  Difcretion  fhe  was 
alone,  few  others  were  afraid  of  undeferving  the  hneft  things, 
that  could  be  faid,  to  them.  But  to  conlider  this  Matter  feri- 
oufly,  I  cannot  but  think,  at  a  Play,  a  fenhble  Auditor  would 
contribute  all  he  could,  to  his  being  well  deceiv’d,  and  not  fuller 
his  Imagination,  fo  far  to  wander,  from  the  well-adled  Charac¬ 
ter  before  him,  as  to  gratify  a  frivolous  Spleen,  by  Mocks,  or 
perfonal  Sneers,  on  the  Performer,  at  the  Expence  of  his  better 
Entertainment.  But  I  mu  ft  now  take  up  TVilks->  and  Powely 
again,  where  I  left  them. 

Though  the  Contention  for  Superiority,  between  them,  feem’d 
about  this  time,  to  end  in  favour  of  the  former,  yet  the  Diftrefs 
of  the  Patentee  (in  having  his  Servant  his  Maher,  as  Powel  had 
lately  been)  was  not  much  reliev’d  by  the  Victory ;  he  had  only 
chang’d  the  Man,  but  not  the  Malady :  For  Wilks  ^  by  being  in 
Pofieffion  of  fo  many  good  Parts,  fell  into  the  common  Error  of 
mod;  Adlors,  that  of  over-rating  their  Merit,  or  never  thinking 
it  is  fo  thoroughly  conlider’d,  as  it  ought  to  be;  which  gene-’ 
rally  makes  them  proportionably  troublefome  to  the  Maher ;  who, 
they  might  conlider,  only  pays  them,  to  profit  by  them.  The 
Patentee  therefore,  found  it  as  difficult  to  fatisfy  the  continual 
Demands  of  Wilks ,  as  it  was  dangerous  to  refufe  them ;  very 
few  were  made,  that  were  not  granted,  and  as  few  were  granted, 
as  we  re  not  grudg’d  him :  Not  but  our  good  Maher,  was  as  hy 
a  Tyrant,  as  ever  was  at  the  Head  of  a  Theatre ;  for  he  gave 
the  Adders  more  Liberty,  and  fewer  Days  Pay,  than  any  of  his 
Predeceffors :  He  would  laugh  with  them  over  a  Bottle,  and  bite 
them,  in  their  Bargains :  He  kept  them  poor,  that  they  might 
not  be  able  to  rebel ;  and  fometimes  merry,  that  they  might  not 
think  of  it :  All  their  Articles  of  Agreement  had  a  Claufe  in 
them,  that  he  was  hire  to  creep  out  at,  viz.  Their  refpective 
Sail  aries,  were  to  be  paid,  in  fuch  manner,  and  proportion,  as 
others  of  the  fame  Company  were  paid ;  which  in  effedt,  made 
them  all,  when  he  pleas’d,  but  limited  Sharers  of  Lofs,  and  him- 
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felf  foie  Proprietor  of  Profits ;  and  this  Lofs,  or  Profit,  they  only 
had  fuch  verbal  Accounts  of,  as  he  thought  proper  to  give  them. 
5Tis  true,  he  would  fometimes  advance  them  Money  (but  not 
more,  than  he  knew  at  mofl  could  be  due  to  them)  upon  their 
Bonds ;  upon  which,  whenever  they  were  mutinous,  he  would 
threaten  to  fue  them.  This  was  the  Net  we  danc’d  in  for  feveral 
Years :  But  no  Wonder  we  were  Dupes,  while  our  Mafler  was  a 
Lawyer.  This  Grievance,  however,  Wilks  was  refolv’d  for  him- 
felf,  at  lead,  to  remedy  at  any  rate ;  and  grew  daily  more  in¬ 
tradable,  for  every  Day  his  Redrefs  was  delay’d.  Here  our  Ma¬ 
fler  found  himfelf  under  a  Difficulty,  he  knew  not  well  how  to 
get  out  of:  For  as  he  was  a  clofe  fubtle  Man,  he  feldom  made 
ufe  of  a  Confident,  in  his  Schemes  of  Government :  But  here 
the  old  Expedient  of  Delay,  would  ftand  him  in  no  longer  Bead ; 
JVilks  muft  inffantly  be  comply’d  with,  or  Powel  come  again  in¬ 
to  Power !  In  a  Word,  he  was  pufh’d  fo  home,  that  he  was  re¬ 
duc’d  even  to  take  my  Opinion  into  his  Afliftance :  For  he  knew 
I  was  a  Rival  to  neither  of  them  ;  perhaps  too,  he  had  fancy ’d, 
that  from  the  Succefs  of  my  firft  Play,  I  might  know  as  much 
of  the  Stage,  and  what  made  an  Adlor  valuable,  as  either  of 
them :  He  faw  too,  that  tho’  they  had  each  of  them  five  good 
Parts  to  my  one ;  yet  the  Applaufe  which  in  my  few,  I  had  met 
with,  was  given  me  by  better  Judges,  than,  as  yet,  had  approv’d 
of  the  bed  They  had  done.  They  generally  meafured  the  good- 
nefs  of  a  Part,  by  the  Quantity,  or  Length  of  it :  I  thought 
none  bad  for  being  fhort,  that  were  clofely-natural ;  nor  any  the 
better,  for  being  long,  without  that  valuable  Quality.  But,  in 
this,  I  doubt,  as  to  their  Intereft,  they  judg’d  better,  than  my 
felf ;  for  I  have  generally  obferv’d,  that  thofe,  who  do  a  great 
deal  not  ill,  have  been  preferr’d  to  thofe,  who  do  but  little, 
though  never  fo  maflerly.  And  therefore  I  allow,  that  while 
there  were  fb  few  good  Parts,  and  as  few  good  judges  of  them, 
it  ought  to  have  been  no  Wonder  to  me,  that,  as  an  Adtor,  I 
was  lefs  valued,  by  the  Mafler,  or  the  common  People,  than  ei- 
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ther  of  them :  All  the  Advantage  I  had  of  them,  was,  that  by 
not  being  troublefome,  I  had  more  of  our  MaTer’s  perfonal  In¬ 
clination,  than  any  Adfor  of  the  male  Sex ;  and  fo  much  of  it, 
that  I  was  almoT  the  only  one,  whom  at  that  time,  he  us’d  to 
take  into  his  Parties  of  Pleafure ;  very  often  tete  a  tete,  and  fome- 
times,  in  a  Partie  quarree.  Thefe  then  were  the  Qualifications, 
however  good,  or  bad,  to  which  may  be  imputed  our  Mailer’s 
having  made  Choice  of  me,  to  affiff  him,  in  the  Difficulty,  un¬ 
der  which  he  now  labour’d*  He  was  himfelf  fometimes  inclin’d 
to  let  up  Powel  again,  as  a  Check  upon  the  over-bearing  Temper 
of  Wilks :  Tho’  to  fay  Truth,  he  lik’d  neither  of  them;  but  was 
Till  under  a  Neceffity,  that  one  of  them  ffiould  prelide ;  tho’ 
he  fcarce  knew  which  of  the  two  Evils  to  chuff.  This  QueTion, 
when  I  happen’d  to  be  alone  with  him,  was  often  debated  in  our 
Evening  Converfation  ;  nor  indeed,  did  I  find  it  an  eafy  matter 
to  know  which  Party  I  ought  to  recommend  to  his  Election.  I 
knew  they  were  neither  of  them  Well-wiffiers  to  me,  as  in  com¬ 
mon  they  were  Enemies  to  moft  Adtors,  in  proportion  to  the 
Merit,  that  ffem’d  to  be  rifing,  in  them.  But  as  I  had  the  Pro- 
fperity  of  the  Stage  more  at  Pleart,  than  any  other  Confideration,  5 
I  could  not  be  long  undetermin’d,  in  my  Opinion,  and  therefore 
gave  it  to  our  Mafier,  at  once,  in  Favour  of  Wilks.  I,  with  all 
the  Force  I  could  mufier,  infified,  u  That  if  Powel  were  pre- 
4£  ferr’d,  the  ill  Example  of  his  Negligence,  and  abandon’d  Cha- 
“  raster  (whatever  his  Merit  on  the  Stage  might  be)  would  re- 
“  duce  our  Company  to  Contempt,  and  Beggary ;  obferving  at 
“  the  fame  time,  in  how  much  better  Order  our  Afiairs  went 
“  forward,  fince  Wilks  came  among  us,  of  which  I  recounted 
“  feveral  Inftances,  that  are  not  fo  neceffary  to  tire  my  Reader 
u  with.  All  this,  though  he  allow’d  to  be  true ;  yet  Powell  he 
u  faid,  was  a  better  Actor  than  Wilks ,  when  he  minded  his  Bu- 
4t  finefs  (that  is  to  fay,  when  he  was,  what  he  feldom  was,  fober) 

“  But  Powell  it  ffems,  had  a  Till  greater  Merit  to  him,  which 
a  was,  (as  he  obferv’d)  that  when  Affairs  v/ere  in  his  Hands,  he 

had 
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*  had  kept  the  ACtors  quiet,  without  one  Day’s  Pay,  for  fix 
u  Weeks  together,  and  it  was  not  every  body  could  do  that ; 
cc  for  you  fee,  faid  he,  Wilks  will  never  be  eafy,  unlefs  I  give 
“  him  his  whole  Pay,  when  others  have  it  not,  and  what  ail 
“  Injuftice  would  that  be  to  the  reft,  if  I  were  to  comply  with 
“  him  ?  How  do  I  know,  but  then  they  may  be  all,  in  a  Mu- 
“  tiny,  and  mayhap  (that  was  his  Expreflion)  with  Powel  at  the 
“  Head  of  ’em  ?  ”  By  this  Specimen  of  our  Debate,  it  may  be 
judg’d,  under  how  particular,  and  merry  a  Government,  the 
Theatre  then  labour’d.  To  conclude,  this  Matter  ended  in  a 
Refolution,  to  fign  a  new  Agreement,  with  Wilks ,  which  en¬ 
titled  him,  to  his  full  Pay  of  four  Pounds  a  Week,  without  any 
conditional  Deductions.  How  far  foever  my  Advice  might  have 
contributed  to  our  Matter’s  fettling  his  Affairs  upon  this  Foot, 
I  never  durft  make  the  leaft  Merit  of  it  to  Wilks ,  well  knowing 
that  his  great  Heart  would  have  taken  it  as  a  mortal  Affront, 
had  I  (tho’  never  fo  diftantly)  hinted,  that  his  Demands  had 
needed  any  Aftiftance,  but  the  Juftice  of  them.  From  this  Time, 
then,  Wilks  became  firft  Minifter,  or  Buftle-mafter-general  of  the 
Company.  Fie,  now,  feem’d  to  take  new  Delight,  in  keeping 
the  ACtors  clofe  to  their  Bufinefs ;  and  got  every  Play  reviv’d 
with  Care,  in  which  he  had  aCted  the  chief  Part,  in  Dublin  .* 
’Tis  true,  this  might  be  done  with  a  particular  View  of  fetting 
off  himielf  to  advantage;  but  if,  at  the  fame  time,  it  ferv’d  the 
Company,  he  ought  not  to  want  our  Commendation:  Now3 
tho’  my  own  Conduct,  neither  had  the  Appearance  of  his  Me¬ 
rit,  nor  the  Reward  that  follow’d  his  Induftry ;  I  cannot  help 
obferving,  that  it  fliew’d  me,  to  the  bePc  of  my  Power,  a  more 
cordial  Common- wealth’s  Man :  His  firft  Views,  in  ferving  him- 
felf,  made  his  Service  to  the  whole  but  an  incidental  Merit ; 
whereas,  by  my  prolecuting  the  Means,  to  make  him  eafy,  in 
his  Pay,  unknown  to  him,  or  without  asking  any  Favour  for  my, 
felf,  at  the  fame  time,  I  gave  a  more  unqueftionable.  Proof  of 
my  preferring  the  Publick,  to  my  private  In  ter  eft :  From  the 
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fame  Principle  I  never  murmur’d  at  whatever  little  Parts  fell  to 
my  Share,  and  tho’  I  knew  it  would  not  recommend  me  to  the 
Favour  of  the  common  People,  I  often  fubmitted  to  play  wicked 
Characters,  rather  than  they  fhould  be  worfe  done  by  weaker 
Adtors  than  my  felf :  But  perhaps,  in  all  this  Patience  under  my 
•  Situation,  I  fupported  my  Spirits,  by  a  confcious  Vanity :  For  I 
fancy’d  I  had  more  Reafon  to  value  my  felf,  upon  being  fome- 
times  the  Confident,  and  Companion  of  our  Mailer,  than  TVilks 
had,  in  all  the  more  publick  Favours  he  had  extorted  from  him. 
I  imagin’d  too,  there  was  fometimes  as  much  Skill  to  be  (hewn, 
in  a  fhort  Part,  as  in  the  moll  voluminous,  which  he  generally 
made  choice  of ;  that  even  the  coxcombly  Follies  of  a  Sir  yohn 
Daw ,  might  as  well  diflinguifh  the  Capacity  of  an  A&or,  as  all 
the  dry  Enterprizes,  and  bufy  Conduit  of  a  Truewit.  Nor  could 
I  have  any  Reafon  to  repine  at  the  Superiority  he  enjoy’d,  when 
I  conlider’d  at  how  dear  a  Rate  it  was  purchas’d,  at  the  conti¬ 
nual  Expence  of  a  refllefs  Jealoufy,  and  fretful  Impatience - 

Thefe  were  the  Pallions,  that,  in  the  height  of  his  Succefles, 
kept  him  lean  to  his  lalt  Hour,  while  what  I  wanted  in  Rank, 
or  Glory,  was  amply  made  up  to  me,  in  Eafe  and  Chearfulnefs. 
But  let  not  this  Obfervation  either  leffen  his  Merit,  or  lift  up  my 
own  ;  lince  our  different  Tempers  were  not,  in  our  Choice,  but 
equally  natural,  to  both  of  us.  To  be  employ’d  on  the  Stage 
was  the  Delight  of  his  Life ;  to  be  juftly  excus’d  from  it,  was 
the  Joy  of  mine :  I  lov’d  Eafe,  and  he  Pre-eminence :  In  that, 
he  might  be  more  commendable.  Tho’  he  often  diflurb’d  me, 
he  feldom  could  do  it,  without  more  difordering  himfelf :  In 
our  Difputes,  his  Warmth  could  lefs  bear  Truth,  than  I  could 
fupport  manifeft  Injuries :  He  would  hazard  our  Undoing,  to 
gratify  his  Pafiions,  tho’  otherwife  an  honed:  Man ;  and  I  rather 
chofe  to  give  up  my  Reafon,  or  not  fee  my  Wrong,  than  ruin 
our  Community  by  an  equal  Rafhnefs.  By  this  oppofite  Con- 
duel:,  our  Accounts  at  the  End  of  our  Labours,  flood  thus : 

While  he  liv’d,  he  was  the  elder  Man,  when  he  dy’d,  he  was 

not 
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not  fo  old  as  I  am :  He  never  left  the  Stage,  till  he  left  the 
World :  I  never  fo  well  enjoy’d  the  World,  as  when  I  left  the 
Stage :  Fie  dy’d  in  Poffeffion  of  his  Wishes ;  and  I,  by  having 
had  a  lels  cholerick  Ambition,  am  fall  tailing  mine,  in  Health, 
and  Liberty.  But,  as  he  in  a  great  meafure  wore  out  the  Or¬ 
gans  of  Life,  in  his  incedant  Labours,  to  gratify  the  Publick, 
the  many  whom  he  gave  Pleafure  to,  will  always  owe  his  Me¬ 
mory  a  favourable  Report —  Some  Facts,  that  will  vouch  for  the 
Truth  of  this  Account,  will  be  found  in  the  Sequel  of  thele 
Memoirs.  If  I  have  fpoke  with  more  Freedom  of  his  quondam 
Competitor  Powel ,  let  my  good  Intentions  to  future  Adors,  in 
fhewing  what  will  lb  much  concern  them  to  avoid,  be  my  Ex- 
cule  for  it:  For  though  Powel  had  from  Nature,  much  more 
than  Wilks ;  in  Voice,  and  Ear,  in  Elocution,  in  Tragedy,  and 
Humour  in  Comedy,  greatly  the  Advantage  of  him ;  yet,  as  I 
have  obferv’d,  from  the  Negled,  and  Abule  of  thofe  valuable 
Gifts,  he  buffer’d  IWilks,  to  be  of  thrice  the  Service  to  our  So¬ 
ciety.  Let  me  give  another  Inftance  of  the  Reward,  and  Fa¬ 
vour,  which  in  a  Theatre,  Diligence,  and  Sobriety  feldom  fail 
of :  Mills  the  elder  grew  into  the  Friendfhip  of  Wilks,  with 
not  a  great  deal  more,  than  thofe  ufeful  Qualities  to  recommend 
him  :  He  was  an  honed,  quiet,  careful  Man,  of  as  few  Faults, 
as  Excellencies,  and  Wilks  rather  chofe  him  for  his  feccnd,  in 
many  Plays,  than  an  Ador  of  perhaps  greater  Skill,  that  was 
not  fo  laborioudy  diligent.  And  from  this  condant  Adiduity, 

Mills  with  making  to  himfelf  a  Friend  in  Wilks ,  was  advanc’d 
to  a  larger  Sallary,  than  any  Man-Ador  had  enjoy’d,  during  my 
time,  on  the  Stage.  I  have  yet  to  offer  a  more  happy  Recom¬ 
mendation  of  Temperance,  which  a  late  celebrated  Ador  was 
warn’d  into,  by  the  mif-condud  of  Powel.  About  the  Year, 
that  Wilks  return’d  from  Dublin ,  Booth,  who  had  commenc’d 
Actor,  upon  that  Theatre,  came  over  to  the  Company,  in  Lin¬ 
colns- Inn-Fields  :  He  was,  then,  but  an  Under-graduate  of  the 
Buskin,  and  as  he  told  me  himfelf,  had  been  for  fome  time  too 
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frank  a  Lover  of  the  Bottle ;  but  having  had  the  Happinefs  to 
oblerve,  into  what  Contempt,  and  Diftrefies  Powel  had  plung’d 
liimfelf  by  the  fame  Vice,  he  was  lo  ftruck  with  the  Terror  of 
his  Example,  that  he  fix’d  a  Refolution  (which  from  that  time, 
to  the  end  of  his  Days,  he  firidtly  obferv’d)  of  utterly  reforming 
it;  an  uncommon  A£t  of  Philofophy  in  a  young  Man!  of  which 
in  his  Fame,  and  Fortune,  he  afterwards  enjoy’d  the  Reward 
and  Benefit.  Thele  Obfervations  I  have  not  meerly  thrown  to¬ 
gether  as  a  Moralift,  but  to  prove,  that  the  brisked;  loofe  Liver, 
or  intemperate  Man  (though  Morality  were  out  of  the  Queflion) 
can  never  arrive  at  the  neceflary  Excellencies  of  a  good,  or  ufe- 
iul  Adlor. 


CHAP.  VIII. 


The  Patentee  of  Drury-Lane  wifer  than  his  ASlors.  His  parti¬ 
cular  Management.  The  Author  continues  to  write  Plays.  Why. 
The  befi  dramatick  Poets  cenfiurd ,  by  J.  Collier,  in  his  Short 
View  of  the  Stage.  It  has  a  good  EffeB.  The  Majler  of  the 
Revels ,  from  that  time ,  cautious ,  in  his  licenfeng  new  Plays. 
A  Cosnplaint  againf  him.  His  Authority  founded  upon  Cuftorn 
only .  The  late  Law  for  fixing  that  Authority ,  in  a  proper  Per - 
fon ,  confiderd. 

FI O UGH  the  Mailer  of  our  Theatre  had  no  Con¬ 
ception  himfelf  of  Theatrical  Merit,  either  in  Au¬ 
thors,  or  Adlors;  yet  his  Judgment  was  govern’d 
by  a  laving  Rule,  in  both :  He  look’d  into  his  Re¬ 
ceipts  for  the  Value  of  a  Play,  and  from  common 
Fame  he  judg’d  of  his  Adtors.  But  by  whatever  Rule  he  was 
govern’d,  while  he  had  prudently  referv’d  to  himlelf  a  Power  of 
not  paying  them  more  than  their  Merit  could  get,  he  could  not 
be  much  deceiv’d  by  their  being;  over,  or  under-valued.  In  a 
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Word,  he  had,  with  great  Skill,  inverted  the  Confutation  of  the 
Stage,  and  quite  chang’d  the  Channel  of  Profits  arifing  from  it : 
Formerly  (when  there  was  but  one  Company)  the  Proprietors 
punctually  paid  the  Actors,  their  appointed  Sallaries,  and  took  to 
themfelves  only  the  clear  Profits :  But  our  wifer  Proprietor,  took 
hrft  out  of  every  Day’s  Receipts,  Two  Shillings  in  the  Pound  to 
himfelf;  and  left  their  Sallaries  to  be  paid,  only,  as  the  lefs,  or 
greater  Deficiencies  of  ACting  (according  to  his  own  Accounts) 
would  permit.  What  teem’d  molt  extraordinary  in  thefe  Mea- 
fures,  was,  that  at  the  fame  time,  he  had  perfuaded  us  to  be 
contented  with  our  Condition,  upon  his  a  flaring  us,  That  as  fall 
as  Mony  would  come  in,  we  fhould  all  be  paid  our  Arrears : 
And,  that  we  might  not  have  it  always  in  our  Power  to  fay  he 
had  never  intended  to  keep  his  Word ;  I  remember,  in  a  few 
Years  after  this  Time,  he  once  paid  us  Nine  Days,  in  one  Week  : 
This  happen’d,  when  the  Funeral ,  or  Grief  Alamode  was  firfl 
aCted,  with  more  than  expected  Succefs.  Whether  this  well-tim’d 
Bounty  was  only  allow’d  us,  to  fave  Appearances,  I  will  not  fay; 
but  if  that  was  his  real  Motive  for  it,  it  was  too  coldly  a  Frolick 
to  be  repeated,  and  was  at  leafl,  the  only  Grimace  of  its  Kind  he 
vouchfafed  us ;  we  never  having  received  one  Day  more  of  thofe 
Arrears  in  above  Fifteen  Years  Service. 

While  the  AClors  were  in  this  Condition,  I  think  I  may  very 
well  be  excus’d,  in  my  prefuming  to  write  Plays ;  which  I  was 
forc’d  to  do,  for  the  Support  of  my  increaiing  Family,  my  pre¬ 
carious  Income,  as  an  AClor,  being  then  too  {canty,  to  fupply  it,, 
with  even  the  NecefTaries  of  Life. 

It  may  be  cbfervable  too,  that  my  Mufe,  and  my  Spoufe,  were 
equally  prolifick ;  that  the  one  was  feldom  the  Mother  of  a  Child, 
but,  in  the  fame  Year,  the  other  made  me  the  Father  of  a  Play: 
I  think  we  had  about  a  Dozen  of  each  fort  between  us ;  of  both 
which  Kinds,  fbme  dy’d  in  their  Infancy,  and  near  an  equal 
number  of  each  were  alive,  when  I  quitted  the  Theatre.  But  it 
is  no  wonder,  when  a  Mufe  is  only  call’d  upon,  by  Family-Duty, 
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fhe  fhould  not  always  rejoice,  in  the  Fruit  of  her  Labour.  To 
this  Necefiity  of  Writing,  then,  I  attribute  the  Defeats  of  my  fe- 
cond  Play,  which  coming  out  too  haftily,  the  Year  after  my  firft, 
turn’d  to  very  little  Account.  But  having  got  as  much,  by  my 
Firfi,  as  I  ought  to  have  expelled,  from  the  Succefs  of  them 
Both,  I  had  no  great  Reafon  to  complain :  Not  but,  I  confels, 
fo  bad  was  my  Second,  that  I  do  not  chufe  to  tell  you  the  Name 
of  it ;  and,  that  it  might  be  peaceably  forgotten,  I  have  not  given 
it  a  Place,  in  the  Two  Volumes  of  thofe  I  publifh’d  in  Quarto , 
in  the  Year  1721.  And  whenever  I  took  upon  me,  to  make 
fome  dormant  Flay  of  an  old  Author,  to  the  bed:  of  my  Judg¬ 
ment,  fitter  for  the  Stage,  it  was,  honeftly,  not  to  be  idle,  that 
fet  me  to  work ;  as  a  good  Houfewife  will  mend  old  Linnen, 
when  fhe  has  not  better  Employment.  But  when  I  was  more 
warmly  engag’d,  by  a  Subject  entirely  new,  I  only  thought  it  a 
good  Subjed,  when  it  feem’d  worthy  of  an  abler  Pen,  than  my 
own,  and  might  prove  as  ufeful  to  the  Hearer,  as  profitable,  to 
myfelf :  Therefore,  whatever  any  of  my  Produdions,  might  want 
of  Skill,  Learning,  Wit,  or  Humour ;  or  however  unqualify’d  I 
might  be,  to  infirud  others,  who  fo  ill  govern’d  my  felf:  Yetfuch 
Plays  (entirely  my  own)  were  not  wanting,  at  leaf!:,  in  what  our 
mod  admired  Writers  feem’d  to  neglect,  and  without  which,  I 
cannot  allow  the  moil  taking  Play,  to  be  intrinfically  Good,  or 
to  be  a  Work,  upon  which  a  Man  of  Senle  and  Probity  fhould 
value  himfelf :  I  mean,  when  they  do  not,  as  well  prodeffe^  as  de- 
leSiare ,  give  Profit,  with  Delight.  The  Utile  dulci  was,  of  old, 
equally  the  Point ;  and  has  always  been  my  Aim,  however  wide 
of  the  Mark,  I  may  have  (hot  my  Arrow.  It  has  often  given 
me  Amazement,  that  our  belt  Authors  of  that  Time,  could 
think  the  Wit,  and  Spirit  of  their  Scenes,  could  be  an  Excufe 
for  making  the  Loolenefs  of  them  publick.  The  many  Infiances 
of  their  Talents  fo  abus’d,  are  too  glaring,  to  need  a  clofer  Com¬ 
ment,  and  are  fometimes  too  grofs  to  be  recited.  If  then,  to 
have  avoided  this  Imputation,  or  rather  to  have  had  the  Interefi, 

and 
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and  Honour  of  Virtue,  always  in  view,  can  give  Merit,  to  a 
Play;  I  am  contented,  that  my  Readers  fhould  think  fuch  Merit, 
the  All,  that  mine  have  to  boafe  of.  Libertines,  of  mere  Wir, 
and  Pleafure,  may  laugh  at  thefe  grave  Laws,  that  would  limit  a 
lively  Genius ;  but  every  fenfible  honefi:  Man,  confcious  of  their 
Truth,  and  Ufe,  will  give  thele  Ralliers  Smile  for  Smile,  and 
fhew  a  due  Contempt,  for  their  Merriment. 

But  while  our  Authors  took  thefe  extraordinary  Liberties  with 
their  Wit,  I  remember,  the  Ladies  were  then  obferv’d,  to  be  de¬ 
cently  afraid  of  venturing  bare-fac’d  to  a  new  Comedy,  ’till  they 
had  been  aflhr’d  they  might  do  it,  without  the  Rifque  of  an  In¬ 
fill  t,  to  their  Modefty ;  or,  if  their  Curiofity  were  too  flrong,  for 
their  Patience,  they  took  care,  at  leaf!:,  to  fave  Appearances,  and 
rarely  came  upon  the  firfi:  Days  of  Adfcing,  but  in  Masks  (then 
daily  worn,  and  admitted,  in  the  Pit,  the  Side-Boxes,  and  Gallery) 
which  Cuflom,  however,  had  fo  many  ill  Confequences  attending 
it,  that  it  has  been  abolifh’d  thefe  many  Years. 

Thefe  Immoralities  of  the  Stage,  had,  by  an  avow’d  Indul¬ 
gence,  been  creeping  into  it,  ever  fence  King  Charles  his  Time: 
Nothing  that  was  loofe,  could  then  be  too  low  for  it :  The  Con¬ 
don  Cuckolds ,  the  moft  rank  Play  that  ever  fucceeded,  was  then  in 
the  higheft  Court-Favour.  In  this  almofe:  general  Corruption, 
IDryden ,  whofe  Plays  were  more  fam’d  for  their  Wit,  than  their 
Chaftity,  led  the  way,  which  he  fairly  confeffes,  and  endeavours 
to  excufe  in  his  Epilogue  to  the  Pilgrim,  reviv’d  in  1700,  for  his 
Benefit,  in  his  declining  Age,  and  Fortune.  The  following  Lines 
of  it,  will  make  good  my  Ob fer ration. 

Perhaps  the  Parfon  JlretcEd  a  Point  too  far , 

When,  with  our  Theatres ,  he  wagd  a  War „ 

He  tells  you,  that  this  very  moral  Age 
Receiv'd  the  firjl  Inf eB  ion  from  the  Stage. 

But  f  ire,  a  banifh'd  Court ,  with  Lewdnefs  fraught , 

The  Seeds  of  open  Vice  returning  brought . 
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‘Thus  lodg'd  fas  Vice  by  great  Example  thrives) 

It  firft  debauch'd  the  Daughters ,  and  the  Wives . 

London,  a  fruitful  Soil ,  jj/£/  never  bore 
So  plentiful  a  Crop  of  Horns  before. 

The  Poets ,  live  by  Courts ,  or  ftarve, 

W ire  proud ,  fo  good  a  Government  to  ferve  ; 

And  mixing  with  Buffoons ,  and  Pimps  profane , 

Tainted  the  Stage ,  for  fome  fi?iall  Snip  of  Gain  : 

For  they ,  like  Harlots  under  Bawds  prof  eft , 

Took  all  t/j  ungodly  Pains ,  and  got  the  leaft. 

Thus  did  the  thriving  Malady  prevail , 

The  Court ,  it  s  Head ,  the  Poets  but  the  Tail. 

The  Sin  was  of  our  Native  Growth ,  V/j  true. 

The  Scandal  of  the  Sin  was  wholly  new. 

Miffes  there  were  but  modeftly  conceal'd ; 

Whitehall  the  naked  Venus  firft  reveal'd. 

Where  ftanding ,  as  at  Cyprus,  in  her  Shrine , 

The  Strumpet  was  ador'd  with  Rites  Divine ,  &c. 

This  Epilogue,  and  the  Prologue,  to  the  fame  Play,  written  by 
Dryde?t,  I  fpoke  myfelf,  which  not  being  ufually  done  by  the  fame 
Perfon,  I  have  a  mind,  while  I  think  of  it,  to  let  you  know  on 
what  Occafion  they  both  fell  to  my  Share,  and  how  other 
Actors  were  affected  by  it. 

Sir  fohn  V anbrugh ,  who  had  given  fome  light  Touches  of 
his  Pen  to  the  Pilgrim ,  to  affift  the  Benefit- Day  of  Dry  den ,  had 
the  Difpofal  of  the  Parts ;  and  I  being  then,  as  an  Adtor,  in 
fome  Favour  with  him,  he  read  the  Play  firft,  with  me  alone, 
and  was  pleas’d  to  offer  me  my  choice  of  what  I  might  like  beft 
for  myfelf,  in  it.  But  as  the  chief  Characters  were  not  (accord¬ 
ing  to  my  Tafte)  the  moft  fhining,  it  was  no  great  Self-denial  in 
me,  that  I  defired,  he  would  firft  take  care  of  thofe,  who  were 
more  difficult  to  be  pleas’d  \  I  therefore  only  chofe,  for  my  felf, 
two  fhort  incidental  Parts,  that  of  the  Stuttering  Cook ,  and  the 
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Mad  Englijhman ;  in  which  homely  Charadlers,  I  faw  more  Mat¬ 
ter  for  Delight,  than  thole  that  might  have  a  better  Pretence  to 
the  Amiable :  And  when  the  Play  came  to  be  adted,  I  was  not 
deceiv’d,  in  my  Choice.  Sir  John ,  upon  my  being  contented 
with  lb  little  a  Share  in  the  Entertainment,  gave  me  the  Epilogue 
to  make  up  my  Mefs,  which  being  written  fo  much  above  the 
Strain  of  common  Authors,  I  confefs,  I  was  not  a  little  pleas’d 
with.  And  Dry  den ,  upon  his  hearing  me  repeat  it,  to  him, 
made  me  a  further  Compliment  of  trufting  me  with  the  Pro¬ 
logue,  This  lo  particular  Diftindtion,  was  look’d  upon,  by  the 
Adtors,  as  fomething  too  extraordinary.  But  no  one  was  fo  im¬ 
patiently  ruftled  at  it,  as  TVilks^  who  feldom  chofe  foft  Words, 
when  he  fpoke  of  any  thing  he  did  not  like.  The  mod:  gentle 
thing  he  faid  of  it  was,  That  he  did  not  underftand  fuch  Treat¬ 
ment  ;  that,  for  his  part,  he  look’d  upon  it,  as  an  Affront  to  all 
the  reft  of  the  Company,  that  there  fhould  be  but  One,  out  of 
the  Whole,  judg’d  fit  to  fpeak  either  a  Prologue,  or  an  Epilogue. 
To  quiet  him,  I  offer’d  to  decline  either  in  his  Favour,  or  both, 
if  it  were  equally  eafy  to  the  Author :  But  he  was  too  much  con¬ 
cern’d,  to  accept  of  an  Offer,  that  had  been  made  to  another,  in 
preference  to  himfelf ;  and  which  he  feem’d  to  think  his  beft  way 
of  refenting,  was  to  contemn.  But  from  that  time,  however,  he 
was  refolv’d,  to  the  beft  of  his  Power,  never  to  let  the  firft  Offer 
of  a  Prologue  efcape  him :  Which  little  Ambition,  fometimes, 
made  him  pay  too  dear,  for  his  Succefs ;  the  Flatnefs  of  the 
many  miferable  Prologues,  that  by  this  means  fell  to  his  Lot, 
feem’d  wofully  unequal,  to  the  few  good  ones,  he  might  have  rea- 
fon  to  triumph  in. 

I  have  given  you  this  Fadt,  only  as  a  Sample  of  thofe  frequent 
Rubs,  and  Impediments  I  met  with,  when  any  Step  was  made 
to  my  being  diftinguifti’d  as  an  Adior ;  and  from  this  Incident 
too,  you  may  partly  fee  what  occaGon’d  fo  many  Prologues,  af¬ 
ter  the  Death  of  Betterton ,  to  fall  into  the  Hands  of  one  Speaker: 
But  it  is  not  every  Succeffor,  to  a  vacant  Poft,  that  brings  into 
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it,  the  Talents  equal  to  thole  of  a  PredecefTor.  To  fpeak  a  good 
Prologue  well,  is,  in  my  Opinion,  one  of  the  hardefi  Parts,  and 
Pronged:  Proofs  of  found  Elocution ;  of  which,  I  confefs,  I  ne¬ 
ver  thought,  that  any  of  the  feveral  who  attempted  it,  fhew’d 
themfelves,  by  far,  equal  Mailers  to  Betterton.  Betterton,  in  the 
Delivery  ol  a  good  Prologue,  had  a  natural  Gravity,  that  gave 
Strength  to  good  Senfe;  a  temper’d  Spirit,  that  gave  Life  to  Wit; 
and  a  dry  Referve,  in  his  Smile,  that  threw  Ridicule  into  its 
brightefi  Colours ;  of  thefe  Qualities,  in  the  (peaking  of  a  Pro¬ 
logue,  Booth  only  had  the  firfi,  but  attain’d  not  to  the  other  two: 
Wilks  had  Spirit,  but  gave  too  loofe  a  Rein  to  it,  and  it  was  iel- 
dom  he  could  (peak  a  grave  and  weighty  Verfe,  harmonioufiy : 
His  Accents  were  frequently  too  fharp,  and  violent,  which  fome- 
times  occaPon’d  his  eagerly  cutting  off  half  the  Sound  of  Sylla¬ 
bles,  that  ought  to  have  been  gently  melted  into  the  Melody  of 
Metre.  In  Verfes  of  Humour  too,  he  would  ibmetimes  carry  the 
Mimickry  farther  than  the  Hint  would  bear,  even  to  a  trifling 
Light,  as  if  himfelf  were  pleas’d  to  fee  it  lb  glittering.  In  the 
Truth  of  tjiis  Criticifm,  I  have  been  confirm’d  by  t hole,  whole 
Judgment  I  dare  more  confidently  rely  on,  than  my  own.  Wilks 
had  many  Excellencies ;  but  if  we  leave  Prologue-ipeaking  out 
of  the  Number,  he  will  Pill  have  enough  to  have  made  him  a 
valuable  A6tor.  And  I  only  make  this  Exception  from  them,  to 
caution  others  from  imitating,  what,  in  his  Time,  they  might 
have  too  implicitly  admired.  But  I  have  a  Word  or  two  more  to 
fay  concerning  the  Immoralities  of  the  Stage.  Our  Theatrical 
Writers  were  not  only  accus’d  of  Immorality,  but  Prophanenels ; 
many  Pagrant  InPances  of  which  were  collected,  and  publifh’d 
by  a  Non-juring  Clergyman,  feremy  Collier,  in  his  View  of  the 
Stage,  &c.  about  the  Year  1697.  However  juP  his  Charge 
againP  the  Authors,  that  then  wrote  for  it,  might  be,  I  cannot 
but  think  his  Sentence,  againP  the  Stage  itfelf,  is  unequal ;  Re¬ 
formation,  he  thinks,  too  mild  a  Treatment  for  it,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  for  laying  his  Ax  to  the  Root  of  it.  If  this  were  to  be  a 
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Rule  of  Judgment,  for  Offences  of  the  fame  Nature,  what  might 
become  of  the  Pulpit,  where  many  a  feditious  and  corrupted 
Teacher,  has  been  known,  to  cover  the  mod:  pernicious  Dodlrine 
with  the  Mask  of  Religion  ?  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  v/hat  the 
noted  Jo.  Hains ,  the  Comedian,  a  Fellow  of  a  wicked  Wit,  faid 
upon  this  Occafion ;  who  being  ask’d.  What  could  tranfport 
Mr.  Collier  into  fo  blind  a  Zeal,  for  a  general  Suppredion  of  the 
Stage,  when  only  fome  particular  Authors  had  abus’d  it;  where¬ 
as  the  Stage,  he  could  not  but  know,  was  generally  allow’d, 
when  rightly  conducted,  to  be  a  delightful  Method  of  mending 
our  Morals  ?  For  that  Reafon ,  (reply ’d  Hains :)  Collier  is,  hy 
Profeffion ,  a  Moral-mender  himfelf  and  two  of  Trade ,  you  knowi 
can  never  agree. 

The  Authors  of  the  Old  Batchelor ,  and  of  the  Relapfe ,  were 
thofe,  whom  Collier  mod:  labour’d  to  convidt  of  Immorality  ;  to 
which  they  feverally  publidi’d  their  Reply.  The  firfl  feem’d  too 
much  hurt,  to  be  able  to  defend  himfelf ;  and  the  other  felt  him 
lo  little,  that  his  Wit  only  laugh’d  at  his  Ladies. 

My  firfl  Play,  of  the  Fool  in  Fafhion ,  too,  being  then  in  a 
courfe  of  Succefs ;  perhaps  for  that  Reafon,  only,  this  fevere  Au¬ 
thor  thought  himfelf  oblig’d  to  attack  it ;  in  which,  I  hope,  he 
has  fhewn  more  Zeal,  than  juflice.  Plis  greatefl  Charge  againfl 
it  is,  That  it  fometimes  ufes  the  Word,  Faith  !  as  an  Oath,  in 
the  Dialogue  :  But  if  Faith  may  as  well  fignify  our  given  Word, 
or  Credit,  as  our  Religious  Belief,  why  might  not  his  Charity  have 
taken  it,  in  the  lefs  criminal  Senfe  ?  Neverthelefs,  Mr.  Colliers 
Book,  was,  upon  the  whole,  thought  fo  laudable  a  Work,  that 
King  William ,  foon  after  it  was  publ idl’d,  granted  him  a  Nolo 
profequi ,  when  he  flood  anfwerable  to  the  Law,  for  his  having 
abfolv’d  two  Criminals,  jufl  before  they  were  executed  for  High- 
Treafon.  And  it  mud:  be  farther  granted,  that  his  calling  our 
Dramatick  Writers  to  this  flridt  Account,  had  a  very  wholefoni 
Effedl,  upon  thofe,  who  writ  after  this  Time.  They  were,  now, 
a  great  deal  more  upon  their  Guard  ;  Indecencies  were  no  longer 
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Wit ;  and,  by  degrees,  the  Fair  Sex  came  again  to  fill  the  Boxes, 
on  the  find  Day  of  a  new  Comedy,  without  Fear  or  Cenfure. 
But  the  Mafter  of  the  Revels,  who  then,  licens’d  all  Plays,  for 
the  Stage,  aftifted  this  Reformation,  with  a  more  zealous  Severity, 
than  ever.  He  would  ftrike  out  whole  Scenes  of  a  vicious,  or 
immoral  Character,  tho’  it  were  vifibly  fhewn  to  be  reform’d,  or 
punifh’d.  A  ievere  Inftance  of  this  Kind  falling  upon  my  felf, 
may  be  an  Excufe  for  my  relating  it.  When  Richard  the  Third 
(as  I  alter’d  it  from  Shakefpear)  came  from  his  Hands,  to  the 
Stage,  he  expung’d  the  whole  Firft  Ad,  without  fparing  a  Line 
of  it.  This  extraordinary  Stroke  of  a  Sic  volo ,  occafioned  my 
applying  to  him,  for  the  fmall  Indulgence  of  a  Speech,  or  two, 
that  the  other  four  Ads  might  limp  on,  with  a  little  lefs  Abfur- 
dity.  No,  he  had  not  Leifure  to  confider  what  might  be  fepa- 
rately  inoffenfive.  He  had  an  Objedion  to  the  whole  Ad,  and 
the  Reafon  he  gave  for  it  was,  that  the  Diftreffes  of  King  Hetiry 
the  Sixth ,  who  is  kill’d  by  Richard  in  the  firft  Ad,  would  put 
weak  People  too  much  in  mind  of  King  fatties^  then  living  in 
France ;  a  notable  Proof  of  his  Zeal  for  the  Government !  Tho fe 
who  have  read,  either  the  Play,  or  the  Hiftory,  I  dare  fay,  will 
think  he  drain’d  hard  for  the  Parallel.  In  a  word,  we  were  forc’d, 
for  fbme  few  Years,  to  let  the  Play  take  its  Fate,  with  only  four 
Ads  divided  into  five  ;  by  the  Lofs  of  fo  confiderable  a  Limb, 
may  one  not  modeftly  fuppofe,  it  was  robb’d  of,  at  leaft,  a  fifth 
part  of  that  Favour,  it  afterwards  met  with  ?  For  tho’  this  firft 
Ad  was  at  laft  recovered,  and  made  the  Play  whole  agen ;  yet 
the  Relief  came  too  late,  to  repay  me  for  the  Pains  I  had  taken 
in  it.  Nor  did  I  ever  hear  that  this  zealous  Severity  of  the 
Mafter  of  the  Revels,  was  afterwards  thought  juftifiable.  But  my 
Good- fortune,  in  procefs  of  Time,  gave  me  an  Opportunity  to 
talk  with  my  Opprefibr,  in  my  Turn. 

The  Patent  granted  by  his  late  Majefty,  King  George  I.  to 
Sir  Richard  Steele ,  and  his  Aftigns,  of  which  I  was  one,  made 
us  foie  Judges  of  what  Plays  might  be  proper  for  the  Stage, 
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without  fubmitting  them,  to  the  Approbation,  or  Licenfe  of  any 
other  particular  Perfon.  Notwithftanding  which,  the  Mailer  of 
the  Revels  demanded  his  Fee  of  Forty  Shillings,  upon  our  ading 
a  new  One,  tho’  we  had  fpar’d  him  the  Trouble  of  perilling  it. 
This  occalion’d  my  being  deputed  to  him,  to  enquire  into  the 
Right  of  his  Demand,  and  to  make  an  amicable  End  of  our  Dif- 
pute.  I  confefs,  I  did  not  diilike  the  Office ;  and  told  him,  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  Inftrudions,  That  I  came  not  to  defend,  even  our 
own  Right,  in  prejudice  to  his ;  that  if  our  Patent,  had  inadver¬ 
tently  fuperfeded  the  Grant  of  any  former  Power,  or  Warrant, 
whereon  he  might  ground  his  Preteniions,  we  would  not  iniiil 
upon  our  Broad  Seal,  but  would  readily  anfwer  his  Demands  upon 
fight  of  fuch  his  Warrant,  any  thing  in  our  Patent  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  This  I  had  reafon  to  think  he  could  not  do ; 
and,  when  I  found  he  made  no  dired  Reply  to  my  Queftion,  I 
repeated  it  with  greater  Civilities,  and  offers  of  Compliance,  ’till 
I  was  forc’d  in  the  end  to  conclude,  with  telling  him,  That  as 
his  Preteniions  were  not  back’d  with  any  vifible  Inflrument  of 
Right,  and  as  his  ftrongePc  Plea  was  Cuilom,  we  could  not  fo  far 
extend  our  Complaifance,  as  to  continue  his  Fees  upon  fo  Slender 
a  Claim  to  them :  And  from  that  Time,  neither  our  Plays, 
or  his  Fees,  gave  either  of  us  any  farther  trouble.  In  this  Nego¬ 
tiation,  I  am  the  bolder  to  think  Juftice  was  on  our  Side,  hecaufe 
the  Law  lately  pafs’d,  by  which  the  Pov/er  of  Licenling  Plays, 
&c.  is  given  to  a  proper  Perfon,  is  a  Strong  Prefumption,  that 
no  Law  had  ever  given  that  Power  to  any  fuch  Perfon  before. 

My  having  mentioned  this  Law,  v/hich  fo  immediately  af- 
feded  the  Stage,  inclines  me  to  throw  out  a  few  Obfervations  up¬ 
on  it:  But  I  muff  firft  lead  you  gradually  thro’  the  Fads,  and 
natural  Caufes,  that  made  fuch  a  Law  neceffary. 

Although  it  had  been  taken  for  granted,  from  Time  immemo¬ 
rial,  tnat  no  Company  of  Comedians,  could  ad  Plays,  &fc.  with¬ 
out  the  Royal  Licenle,  or  Protedion  of  fome  legal  Authority ;  a 
1  heatre  was,  notwithftanding,  ereded  in  Goodman s  -Fields , 
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about  {even  Years  ago,  where  Plays,  without  any  fuch  Licenfe, 
were  aded  for  fome  time,  unmolefted,  and  with  Impunity.  Af¬ 
ter  a  Year  or  two,  this  Playhoufe  was  thought  a  Nufance  too  near 
the  City :  Upon  which  the  Lord-Mayor,  and  Aldermen,  peti¬ 
tion’d  the  Crown  to  fupprefs  it :  What  Steps  were  taken,  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  that  Petition,  I  know  not,  but  common  Fame  feem’d  to 
allow  from  what  had,  or  had  not  been  done  in  it,  that  ading 
Plays  in  the  faid  Theatre  was  not  evidently  unlawful.  However, 
this  Queftion  of  Ading  without  a  Licenfe,  a  little  time  after, 
came  to  a  nearer  Decision  in  TV zftminfter-Hall ;  the  Occafton  of 
bringing  it  thither  was  this :  It  happened  that  the  Purchafers  of 
the  Patent,  to  whom  Mr.  Booth  and  Myfelf  had  fold  our  Shares, 
were  at  variance  with  the  Comedians,  that  were  then  left  to  their 
Government,  and  the  Variance  ended,  in  the  chief  of  thofe  Co¬ 
medians  deferting,  and  fetting  up  for  themfelves  in  the  little 
Houfe  in  the  Hay-Market ,  in  1733,  by  which  Defertion  the  Pa¬ 
tentees  were  very  much  diftrefled,  and  conftderable  Lofers.  Their 
Affairs  being  in  this  defperate  Condition,  they  were  advis’d,  to 
put  the  Ad  of  the  Twelfth  of  Queen  Anne ,  againft  Vagabonds, 
in  force,  againft  thefe  Deferters,  then  ading  in  the  Hay-Market 
without  Licenfe.  Accordingly,  one  of  their  chief  Performers  was 
taken  from  the  Stage,  by  a  Juftice  of  Peace  his  Warrant,  and 
committed  to  Bridewell  as  one  within  the  Penalty  of  the  faid  Ad. 
When  the  Legality  of  this  Commitment  was  difputed  in  Weft- 
minfter-Hall ,  by  all  I  could  obferve,  from  the  learned  Pleadings 
on  both  Sides  (for  I  had  the  Curiolity  to  hear  them)  it  did  not 
appear  to  me,  that  the  Comedian,  fo  committed,  was  within  the 
Defcription  of  the  faid  Ad,  he  being  a  Houfe-keeper,  and  having 
a  Vote  for  the  TV  eft  minfter  Members  of  Parliament.  He  was  dis¬ 
charged  accordingly,  and  conduded  through  the  Hall,  with  the 
Congratulations  of  the  Crowds  that  attended,  and  wifh’d  well  to 
his  Caufe. 

The  Iftiie  of  this  Trial  threw  me,  at  that  time,  into  a  very 
odd  Reflexion,  viz.  That  if  ading  Plays,  without  Licenfe,  did 
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not  make  the  Performers  Vagabonds,  unlefs  they  wandered  from 
their  Habitations  fo  to  do,  how  particular  was  the  Cafe  of  Us 
three  late  Menaging  Adors,  at  the  Theatre- Roy  at,  who  in  twenty 
Years  before  had  paid,  upon  an  Averidge,  at  lead  Twenty  Thou- 
fand  Pounds,  to  be  protected  (as  Adors)  from  a  Law,  that  has 
not  fince  appeared  to  be  againd  us.  Now,  whether  we  might 
certainly  have  aded  without  any  Licenfe  at  all,  I  fhall  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  determine  ;  but  this  I  have,  of  my  own  Knowledge,  to 
fay,  That  in  Queen  Anne  s  Reign,  the  Stage  was  in  fuch  Confu- 
fion,  and  its  Affairs  in  fuch  Didrefs,  that  Sir  John  V anbrugh ,  and 
Mr.  Congreve ,  after  they  had  held  it  about  one  Year,  threw  up 
the  Menagement  of  it,  as  an  unprofitable  Poll,  after  which,  a 
Licenfe  for  Ading  was  not  thought  worth  any  Gentleman’s  ask¬ 
ing  for,  and  almod  feem’d  to  go  a  begging,  till  fome  time  after, 
by  the  Care,  Application,  and  Induftry  of  three  Adors,  it 
became  fo  profperous,  and  the  Profits  fo  confiderable,  that  it  cre¬ 
ated  a  new  Place,  and  a  Sine-cure  of  a  Thoufand  Pounds  a  Year, 
which  the  Labour  of  thofe  Adors  condantly  paid,  to  fuch  Perfons 
as  had  from  time  to  time.  Merit  or  Intereft  enough,  to  get  their 
Names  inferted  as  Fourth  Menagers  in  a  Licenfe  with  them,  for 
ading  Plays,  &c.  a  Preferment,  that  many  a  Sir  Francis  Wrong- 
head  would  have  jump’d  at.  But  to  go  on  with  my  Story.  This 
Endeavour  of  the  Patentees,  to  fupprefs  the  Comedians  ading  in 
the  Hay-Market ,  proving  ineffedual,  and  no  Hopes  of  a  Re¬ 
union  then  appearing,  the  Remains  of  the  Company  left  in  Drury- 
Lane ,  were  reduced  to  a  very  Low  Condition.  At  this  time  a 
third  Purchafer,  Charles  Fleetwood ,  Elq;  dept  in ;  who  judging 
the  bell  Time  to  buy  was,  when  the  Stock  was  at  the  lowed  Price, 
ftruck  up  a  Bargain  at  once,  for  Five  Parts  in  Six  of  the  Patent* 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  gave  the  revolted  Comedians  their  own 
Terms  to  return,  and  come  under  his  Government  in  Drury- 
Lane ,  where  they  now  continue  to  ad,  at  very  ample  Sallaries, 
as  I  am  informed,  in  1738.  But  (as  I  have  obferv’d)  the  late 
Caufe  of  the  profecuted  Comedian  having  gone  fo  ftrongly  in 
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liis  Favour,  and  the  Houfe  in  Goodman 's-Fi elds  too,  continuing 
to  act  with  as  little  Authority,  unmoleded ;  thefe  fo  tollerated 
Companies  gave  Encouragement  to  a  broken  Wit,  to  colled  a 
fourth  Company,  who,  for  fome  time  aded  Plays  in  the  Hay- 
Market  ^  which  Houfe  the  united  Drury-Lane  Comedians  had 
lately  quitted:  This  enterpriflng  Perfon,  I  fay  (whom  I  do  not 
chufe  to  name,  unlefs  it  could  be  to  his  Advantage,  or  that  it 
were  of  Importance)  had  Senfe  enough  to  know,  that  the  bed 
Plays,  with  bad  Adors,  would  turn  but  to  a  very  poor  Account; 
and  therefore  found  it  neceflary  to  give  the  Publick  fome  Pieces 
of  an  extraordinary  Kind,  the  Poetry  of  which  he  conceiv’d 
ought  to  be  fo  Prong,  that  the  greated  Dunce  of  an  Ador  could 
not  fpoil  it :  Pie  knew  too,  that  as  he  was  in  hade  to  get  Mony, 
it  would  take  up  lefs  Time  to  be  intrepidly  abudve,  than  decent¬ 
ly  entertaining ;  that,  to  draw  the  Mob  after  him,  he  mud 
rake  the  Channel,  and  pelt  their  Superiors;  that,  to  drew  him- 
feif  fomebody,  he  mud  come  up  to  Juvenal' s  Advice,  and  dand 
the  Confequence: 

Aude  aliquid  brevihus  Gyaris ,  et  carcere  dignum 

Si  vis  ejfe  aliquis -  Juv.  Sat.  I. 

Such  then,  was  the  mettlefome  Modedy  he  fet  out  with;  upon 
this  Principle  he  produc’d  feveral  frank,  and  free  Farces,  that 
feem’d  to  knock  all  Didindions  of  Mankind  on  the  Plead  :  Re¬ 
ligion,  Laws,  Government,  Prieds,  Judges,  and  Miniders,  were 
all  laid  flat,  at  the  Feet  of  this  Herculean  Satyrift !  This  Draw- 
canfir  in  Wit,  that  fpared  neither  Friend  nor  Foe !  who,  to  make 
his  Poetical  Fame  immortal,  like  another  Erojlratus ,  fet  Fire  to 
his  Stage,  by  writing  up  to  an  Ad  of  Parliament  to  demolish  it. 
I  ihall  not  give  the  particular  Strokes  of  his  Ingenuity  a  Chance 
to  be  remembred,  by  reciting  them ;  it  may  be  enough  to  lay,  in 
general  Terms,  they  were  fo  openly  flagrant,  that  the  Wifdom  of 
the  Legiflature  thought  it  high  time,  to  take  a  proper  Notice  of 
them. 
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Having  now  fhewn,  by  what  means  there  came  to  be  four 
Theatres,  befides  a  fifth  for  Operas,  in  London ,  all  open  at  the 
fame  time,  and  that  while  they  were  fo  numerous,  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  fome  of  them  mud  have  fiarv’d,  unlefs  they  fed  upon  the- 
Trafh  and  Filth  of  Buffoonery,  and  Licentioufnefs ;  I  now 
come,  as  I  promis’d,  to  fpeak  of  that  neceffary  Lav/,  which 
has  reduced  their  Number,  and  prevents  the  Repetition  of 
fuch  Abufes,  in  thofe  that  remain  open,  for  the  Publick  Re¬ 
creation. 

While  this  Law  was  in  Debate,  a  lively  Spirit,  and  uncom¬ 
mon  Eloquence  was  employ’d  againfi  it.  It  was  urg’d,  That 
one  of  the  greateil  Goods  we  can  enjoy,  is  Liberty.  (This  we 
may  grant  to  be  an  incontefiable  Truth,  without  its  being  the 
lead  Objection  to  this  Law.)  It  was  faid  too,  That  to  bring 
the  Stage  under  the  Reftraint  of  a  Licenfer,  was  leading  the 
way  to  an  Attack,  upon  the  Liberty  of  the  Prefs.  This  a- 
mounts  but  to  a  Jealoufy  at  bed,  which  I  hope,  and  believe 
all  honeft  Lnglijhmen  have  as  much  Reafon  to  think  a  ground- 
ids,  as  to  fear,  it  is  a  juft  Jealoufy :  For  the  Stage,  and  the 
Prefs,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  fliew,  are  very  different  Weapons 
to  wxrnnd  with.  If  a  great  Man  could  be  no  more  injured,  by 
being  perfbnally  ridicul’d,  or  made  contemptible,  in  a  Play,  than 
by  the  fame  Matter  only  printed,  and  read  againfi:  him,  in  a 
Pamphlet,  or  the  ftrongeft  Verfe  ;  then  indeed  the  Stage,  and 
the  Prefs  might  pretend,  to  be  upon  an  equal  Foot  of  Liberty: 
But  when  the  wide  Difference  between  thefe  two  Liberties 
comes  to  be  explain’d,  and  confider’d,  I  dare  fay  we  fhall 
find  the  Injuries  from  one,  capable  of  being  ten  times  more 
fevere,  and  formidable,  than  from  the  other :  Let  us  fee,  at 
lead,  if  the  Cafe  v/ill  not  be  vaftly  alter’d.  Read  what  Mr.  Col¬ 
lier,  in  his  Defence  of  his  Short  View  of  the  Stage ,  &c.  Page  25, 
fays  to  this  Point;  he  lets  this  -Difference,  in  a  clear  Light.  Thefe 
are  his  Words : 
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c<  The  Satyr  of  a  Comedian,  and  another  Poet  have  a  different 
££  effeCt  upon  Reputation :  A  Character  of  Difadvantage,  upon 
££  the  Stage,  makes  a  ftronger  Impreffion,  than  elfewhere :  Read- 
£C  ing  is  but  Hearing  at  fecond-hand ;  now  Hearing,  at  belt,  is 
a  a  more  languid  Conveyance,  than  Sight.  For  as  Horace  ob- 
u  lerves, 

i Segnius  irritant  animum ,  demiffa  per  aurem^ 

^uam  qti<g  funt  oculis  fubjeSla  fidelibns. 

u  The  Eye  is  much  more  affecting,  and  ffrikes  deeper  into  the 
££  Memory,  than  the  Ear:  Befides,  upon  the  Stage,  both  the 
££  Senfes  are  in  Conjunction.  The  Life  of  the  ACtor  fortifies  the 
£c  ObjeCt,  and  awakens  the  Mind  to  take  hold  of  it —  Thus  a 
u  dramatic  Abufe  is  rivetted,  in  the  Audience ;  a  Jeff  is  im~ 
££  prov’d  into  Argument,  and  Rallying  grows  up  into  Reafon : 
£C  Thus  a  Character  of  Scandal  becomes  almoft  indelible  ;  a  Man 
“  goes  for  a  Blockhead,  upon  Content ,  and  he  that  is  made  a 
££  Fool  in  a  Play,  is  often  made  one  for  his  Life.  ’Tis  true,  he 
££  paffes  for  fuch  only  among  the  prejudic’d,  and  unthinking ; 
“  but  thefe  are  no  inconfiderable  Divifion  of  Mankind.  For  thefe 
£C  Reafons,  I  humbly  conceive,  the  Stage  Bands  in  need  of  a  great 
££  deal  of  Difcipline,  and  Reftraint :  To  give  them  an  unlimited 
“  Range,  is  in  effeCt  to  make  them  Matters  of  all  moral  Di~ 
£c  ftinCtions,  and  to  lay  Honour  and  Religion,  at  their  Mercy. 
££  To  fhew  Greatnefs  ridiculous,  is  the  way  to  lofe  the  Ufe,  and 
££  abate  the  Value  of  the  Quality.  Things  made  little  in  jeff, 
<£  will  foon  be  fo  in  earneft ;  for  Laughing,  and  Efteem,  are  fel- 
£‘  dom  bellow’d  on  the  fame  ObjeCt.  ” 

If  this  was  Truth,  and  Reafon  (as  fure  it  was)  forty  Years  ago ; 
will  it  not  carry  the  fame  Conviction  with  it  to  thefe  Days,  when 
there  came  to  be  a  much  ftronger  Call  for  a  Reformation  of  the 
Stage,  than  when  this  Author  wrote  againft  it,  or  perhaps  than 
was  ever  known,  fince  the  Englifh  Stage  had  a  Being  ?  And 
now  let  us  ask  another  Queftion!  Does  not  the  general  Opinion. 
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of  Mankind  fuppofe,  that  the  Honour,  and  Reputation  of  a  Mi- 
nifter  is,  or  ought  to  be,  as  dear  to  him,  as  his  Life  ?  Yet  when 
the  Law,  in  Queen  A?me  s  Time,  had  made  even  an  unfuccefs- 
ful  Attempt  upon  the  Life  of  a  Minifler,  capital,  could  any 
Reafon  be  found,  that  the  Fame,  and  Honour  of  his  Character 
fhould  not  be  under  equal  Protection  ?  Was  the  Wound  that 
Guifcard  gave  to  the  late  Lord  Oxford ,  when  a  Minifler,  a  greater 
Injury,  than  the  Theatrical  Infult  which  was  offer’d  to  a  later 
Minifler,  in  a  more  valuable  Part,  his  Character  ?  Was  it  not  as 
high  time,  then,  to  take  this  dangerous  Weapon  of  mimical  In- 
folence,  and  Defamation  out  of  the  Hands  of  a  mad  Poet,  as  to 
wrefl  the  Knife  from  the  lifted  Hand  of  a  Murderer?  And  is 
not  that  Law  of  a  milder  Nature,  which  preve?its  a  Crime,  than 
that  which  punijhes  it,  after  it  is  committed  ?  May  not  one  think 
it  amazing,  that  the  Liberty  of  defaming  lawful  Power  and  Dig¬ 
nity,  fhould  have  been  fo  eloquently  contended  for  ?  or  efpecial- 
ly  that  this  Liberty  ought  to  triumph  in  a  Theatre,  where  the 
mofl  able,  the  moft  innocent,  and  moil  upright  Perfon,  mult 
himfelf  be,  while  the  Wound  is  given,  defencelefs?  How  long 
mu  ft  a  Man  fo  injur’d,  lie  bleeding,  before  the  Pain  and  Anguifh 
of  his  Fame  (if  it  fuffers  wrongfully)  can  be  difpell’d  ?  or  fay,  he 
had  deferv’d  Reproof,  and  publick  Accufation,  yet  the  Weight 
and  Greatnefs  of  his  Office,  never  can  deferve  it  from  a  publick 
Stage,  where  the  lowefl  Malice  by  fawcy  Parallels,  and  abufive 
Inuendoes,  may  do  every  thing  but  name  him  :  But  alas !  Li¬ 
berty  is  fo  tender,  fo  chafle  a  Virgin,  that,  it  feems,  not  fuffer 
her  to  do  irreparable  Injuries,  with  Impunity,  is  a  Violation  of 
her  !  It  cannot  fure  be  a  principle  of  Liberty,  that  would  turn 
the  Stage  into  a  Court  of  Enquiry,  that  would  let  the  partial 
Applaufes  of  a  vulgar  Audience  give  Sentence  upon  the  ConduCt 
of  Authority,  and  put  Impeachments  into  the  Mouth  of  a  Har¬ 
lequin  $  Will  not  every  impartial  Man  think,  that  Malice,  Envy, 
FaCtion,  or  Mif-rule,  might  have  too  much  Advantage  over  law¬ 
ful  Power,  if  the  Range  of  fuch  a  Stage-liberty  were  unlimit¬ 
ed:,, 
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ed,  and  infilled  on  to  be  enroll’d  among  the  glorious  Rights  of 

an  Englijh  Subject? 

I  remember  much  fuch  another  ancient  Liberty,  which  many 
of  the  good  People  of  E?tgland  were  once  extreamly  fond  of;  I 
mean  that  of  throwing  Squibs,  and  Crackers,  at  all  Spectators 
without  diftinCtion,  upon  a  Lord-Mayor’s  Day ;  but  about  forty 
Years  ago  a  certain  Nobleman  happening  to  have  one  of  his 
Eyes  burnt  out  by  this  mifchievous  Merriment,  it  occafion’d  a 
penal  Law,  to  prevent  thofe  Sorts  of  Jetts,  from  being  laugh’d 
at  for  the  future:  Yet  I  have  never  heard,  that  the  molt  zealous 
Patriot  ever  thought  fuch  a  Law  was  the  leafc  Rettraint  upon 
our  Liberty. 

If  I  am  ask’d,  why  I  am  fo  voluntary  a  Champion  for  the 
Honour  of  this  Law,  that  has  limited  the  Number  of  Play- 
Houfes,  and  which  now  can  no  longer  concern  me,  as  a  Profef- 
for  of  the  Stage  ?  I  reply,  that  it  being  a  Law,  fo  nearly  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Theatre,  it  feems  not  at  all  foreign  to  my  Hiftory, 
to  have  taken  notice  of  it ;  and  as  I  have  farther  promis’d,  to 
give  the  Publick  a  true  Portrait  of  my  Mind,  I  ought  fairly  to 
let  them  fee  how  far  I  am,  or  am  not  a  Blockhead,  when  I  pre¬ 
tend  to  talk  of  ferious  Matters,  that  may  be  judg’d  lb  far  above 
my  Capacity :  Nor  will  it  in  the  lead  difcompofe  me,  whether 
my  Obfervations  are  contemn’d,  or  applauded.  A  Blockhead  is 
not  always  an  unhappy  Fellow,  and  if  the  World  will  not  Batter 
us,  we  can  Batter  our  felves ;  perhaps  too  it  will  be  as  difficult 
to  convince  us,  we  are  in  the  wrong,  as  that  you  wifer  Gentle¬ 
men  are  one  Tittle  the  better  for  your  Knowledge.  It  is  yet  a 
Quefiion,  with  me,  whether  we  weak  Heads  have  not  as  much 
Pleafure  too,  in  giving  our  Shallow  Reafon  a  little  Exercife,  as 
thofe  clearer  Brains  have,  that  are  allow’d  to  dive  into  the  deepeft 
Doubts  and  Myfteries ;  to  reBeCt,  or  form  a  Judgment  upon  re¬ 
markable  things  paj is  as  delightful  to  me,  as  it  is  to  the  grav¬ 
ed:  Politician  to  penetrate  into  what  is  prefent ,  or  to  enter,  into 
Speculations  upon  what  is,  or  is  not  likely  to  come.  Why  are 
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Hidories  written,  if  all  Men  are  not  to  judge  of  them  ?  There¬ 
fore,  if  my  Reader  has  no  more  to  do,  than  I  have,  I  have  a 
Chance  for  his  being  as  willing  to  have  a  little  more  upon  the 
fame  Subject,  as  I  am  to  give  it  him. 

When  dire6t  Arguments  againd  this  Bill  were  found  too  weak, 
Recourfe  was  had  to  diffuadve  ones :  It  was  faid,  that  this  Re- 
Jlraint  upon  the  Stage ,  would  not  re?nedy  the  Evil  complain  d  of: 
Thai  a  Play  refusd  to  be  licens'd ,  would  fill  be  printed ,  with 
double  Advantage ,  when  it  Jhould  be  infinuated ,  that  it  was  re¬ 
fus'd ,  for  fome  Strokes  of  TVit ,  &c.  and  would  be  more  likely , 
then,  to  have  its  EffeSl ,  a7?ioiig  the  People.  However  natural  this 
Confequence  may  feem,  I  doubt  it  will  be  very  difficult,  to  give 
a  printed  Satyr,  or  Libel,  half  the  Force,  or  Credit  of  an  aSled 
one.  The  mod  artful,  or  notorious  Lye,  or  drain’d  Alludon 
that  ever  dander  cl  a  great  Man,  may  be  read,  by  fome  People, 
with  a  Smile  of  Contempt,  or  at  word,  it  can  impofe  but  on 
one  Perfon,  at  once :  But  when  the  Words  of  the  fame  plaud- 
ble  Stuff,  fhall  be  repeated  on  a  Theatre,  the  Wit  of  it  among 
a  Crowd  of  Hearers,  is  liable  to  be  over-valu’d,  and  may  unite, 
and  warm  a  whole  Body  of  the  Malicious,  or  Ignorant,  into  a 
Plaudit ;  nay,  the  partial  Claps  of  only  twenty  ill-minded  Per- 
fons,  among  feveral  hundreds  of  dlent  Hearers,  fhall,  and  often 
have  been,  midaken  for  a  general  Approbation,  and  frequently 
draw  into  their  Party  the  Indifferent,  or  Inapprehendve,  who 
rather,  than  be  thought  not  to  underhand  the  Conceit,  will 
laugh,  with  the  Laughers,  and  join  in  the  Triumph!  But  alas! 
the  quiet  Reader  of  the  fame  ingenious  Matter,  can  only  like 
for  hi?nfelf ;  and  the  Poifon  has  a  much  dower  Operation,  upon 
the  Body  of  a  People,  when  it  is  fo  retail’d  out,  than  when  fold 
to  a  full  Audience  by  wholefale.  The  fi?/igle  Reader  too  may 
happen  to  be  a  fenfible,  or  unprejudic’d  Perfon  ;  and  then  the 
merry  Dofe  meeting  with  the  Antidote  of  a  found  Judgment, 
perhaps  may  have  no  Operation  at  all:  With  fuch  a  one,  the 
Wit  of  the  mode  ingenious  Satyr,  will  only,  by  its  intrinfick 
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Truth,  or  Value,  gain  upon  his  Approbation ;  or  if  it  be  worth 
an  Anlwer,  a  printed  Falfhood,  may  poffibly  be  confounded  by 
printed  Proofs  again  ft  it.  But  againft  Contempt,  and  Scandal 
heighten’d,  and  colour’d  by  the  Skill  of  an  ASior ,  ludicroufty 
infuftng  it  into  a  Multitude,  there  is  no  immediate  Defence  to 
be  made,  or  equal  Reparation  to  be  had  for  it ;  for  it  would 
be  but  a  poor  Satisfadion,  at  laft,  after  lying  long  patient,  under 
the  Injury,  that  Time  only  is  to  fhew  (which  would  probably 
be  the  Cafe)  that  the  Author  of  it  was  a  defperate  Indigent,  that 
did  it  for  Bread.  How  much  lefs  dangerous,  or  offenftve,  then* 
is  the  written ,  than  the  aSied  Scandal?  The  Impreftion  the  Co¬ 
median  gives  to  it,  is  a  kind  of  double  Stamp  upon  the  Poet’s 
Paper,  that  raifes  it  to  ten  times  the  intrinftck  Value.  Might 
we  not  ftrengthen  this  Argument  too,  even  by  the  Eloquence, 
that  feem’d  to  have  oppos’d  this  Law  ?  I  will  fay  for  my  felf,  at 
leaft,  that  when  I  came  to  read  the  printed  Arguments  againft 
it,  I  could  fcarce  believe  they  were  the  fame,  that  had  amaz’d, 
and  rais’d  fuch  Admiration,  in  me,  when  they  had  the  Advan¬ 
tage  of  a  lively  Elocution,  and  of  that  Grace  and  Spirit,  which 
gave  Strength  and  Luftre  to  them,  in  the  Delivery ! 

Upon  the  whole ;  if  the  Stage  ought  ever  to  have  been  re¬ 
form’d  ;  il  to  place  a  Power  fomewhere  of  reftraining  its  Immo¬ 
ralities,  was  not  inconftftent,  with  the  Liberties  of  a  civiliz’d 
People  (neither  of  which,  fure  any  moral  Man  of  Senfe  can  dil- 
pute)  might  it  not  have  fhewn  a  Spirit  too  poorly  prejudic’d, 
to  have  rejeded  fo  rational  a  Law,  only  becaule,  the  Honour, 
and  Office  of  a  Minifter  might  happen,  in  fome  fmall  Meafure, 
to  be  proteded  by  it. 

But  however  little  Weight  there  may  be,  in  the  Obfervations 
I  have  made  upon  it,  I  ftiall  for  my  own  Part  always  think 
them  juft ;  unlefs  I  fhould  live  to  fee  (which  I  do  not  exped) 
fome  future  Set  of  upright  Minifters  ule  their  iitmoft  Endea¬ 
vours  to  repeal  it. 


And 
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And  now,  we  have  feen  the  Confequence  of  what  many  Peo¬ 
ple  are  apt  to  contend  for,  Variety  of  Play-houfes !  How  was  it 
poffible  fo  many  could  honeftly  fubfift,  on  what  was  lit  to  be 
feen  ?  Their  extraordinary  Number,  of  Courfe,  reduc’d  them  to 
live  upon  the  Gratification  of  fuch  Hearers,  as  they  knew  would 
be  befi  pleas’d  with  publick  Offence ;  and  publick  Offence,  of 
what  kind  foever,  will  always  be  a  good  Reafon  for  making 
Laws,  to  reftrain  it. 

To  conclude,  let  us  now  confider  this  Law,  in  a  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  Light ;  let  us  leave  the  political  Part  of  it  quite  out  of 
the  Queftion ;  what  Advantage  could  either  the  Spectators  of 
Plays,  or  the  Matters  of  Play-houfes  have  gain’d,  by  its  having 
never  been  made  ?  How  could  the  lame  Stock  of  Plays  fiipply 
four  Theatres,  which  (without  fuch  additional  Entertainments, 
as  a  Nation  of  common  Senle  ought  to  be  afham’d  of)  could 
not  well  fupport  two  ?  Satiety  mu  ft  have  been  the  natural  Con¬ 
fequence,  of  the  fame  Plays  being  twice  as  often  repeated,  as 
now  they  need  be;  and  Satiety  puts  an  end  to  all  Taftes,  that 
the  Mind  of  Man  can  delight  in.  Had  therefore,  this  Law  been 
made  feven  Years  ago,  I  fhould  not  have  parted  with  my  Share 
in  the  Patent,  under  a  thoufand  Pounds  more,  than  I  receiv’d 
for  it —  So  that  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  both  the  Publick, 
as  Spectators,  and  the  Patentees,  as  Undertakers,  are,  or  might 
be,  in  a  way  of  being  better  entertain’d,  and  more  confiderable 
Gainers  by  it. 

I  now  return  to  the  State  of  the  Stage,  where  1  left  it,  about 
the  Year  1697,  from  whence  this  Purfuit  of  its  Immoralities, 
has  led  me  farther,  than  I  firft  defign’d  to  have  follow’d  it. 
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A  fmall  Apology ,  writing  on.  ‘The  different  State  of  the  two 
Companies.  Wilks  invited  over  from  Dublin.  Eft  court,  from 
the  fame  Stage ,  the  JVinter  following.  Mrs.  Oldfield V  firft 
Admiffton  to  the  Theatre-Royal.  Her  Character.  The  great 
Theatre  in  the  Elay-Market  built ,  for  Bettertons  Co?npany.  It 
anfwers  ?iot  their  Expe&atio?i.  Some  Obfervations  upon  it.. 
A  Theatrical  State  Secret. 

NOW  begin  to  doubt,  that  the  Gayete  du  Ccaur , 
in  which  I  firft  undertook  this  Work,  may  have 
drawn  me,  into  a  more  laborious  Amufement,  than 
I  (hall  know  how  to  away  with  :  For  though  I  can¬ 
not  fay,  I  have  yet  jaded  my  Vanity,  it  is  not  im- 
poftlble  but,  by  this  time,  the  moft  candid  of  my  Readers  may 
want  a  little  Breath  ;  efpecially,  when  they  confider,  that  all  this 
Load,  I  have  heap’d  upon  their  Patience,  contains  but  feven 
Years  of  the  forty  three  1  pafs’d  upon  the  Stage ;  the  Eliftory  of 
which  Period  I  have  enjoyn’d  my  fell  to  tranfmit  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  (or  Oblivion)  of  Pofterity.  However,  even  my  Dulnefs  will 
find  fomebody  to  do  it  right ;  if  my  Reader  is  an  ili-natur’d  one, 
he  will  be  as  much  pleas’d  to  find  me  a  Dunce  in  my  old  Age, 
as  poftibly  he  may  have  been,  to  prove  me  a  brisk  Blockhead, 
in  my  Youth:  But  if  he  has  no  Gall  to  gratify,  and  would  (for 
his  fimple  Amufement)  as  well  know,  how  the  Play-houfes  went 
on  forty  Years  ago,  as  how  they  do  now,  I  will  honeftly  tell 
him  the  reft  of  my  Story,  as  well  as  I  can.  Left  therefore,  the 
frequent  Digreftions,  that  have  broke  in,  upon  it,  may  have  en¬ 
tangled  his  Memory,  I  muft  beg  leave,  juft  to  throw  together 
the  Heads  of  what  I  have  already  given  him,  that  he  may  again 
recover  the  Clue  of  my  Difcourfe.  - 


Let 
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Let  him,  then,  remember,  from  the  Year  1660  to  1684,  the 
various  Fortune  of  the  (then)  King’s,  and  Duke’s,  two  famous 
Companies ;  their  being  reduc’d  to  one  united  ;  the  didincd  Cha¬ 
racters  I  have  given  of  thirteen  Actors,  which  in  the  Year  1690 
were  the  mod  famous,  then,  remaining  of  them  ;  the  Caufe  of 
their  being  again  divided  in  1695,  and  the  Confequences  of  that 
Divifion,  ’till  1697  ;  from  whence  I  fhall  lead  them  to  our  Se¬ 
cond  Union  in - Hold  !  let  me  fee  — —  ay,  it  was  in  that  me¬ 

morable  Year,  when  the  two  Kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland 
were  made  one.  And  i  remember  a  Particular,  that  confirms 
me  I  am  right  in  my  Chronology ;  for  the  Play  of  Hamlet  being 
acted  foon  after,  EJl court,  who  then  took  upon  him  to  fay  any 
thing,  added  a  fourth  Line  to  Shakefpear  s  Prologue  to  the  Play, 
in  that  Play,  which  originally  confided  but  of  three,  but  EJl- 
court  made  it  run  thus : 

For  Us ,  and  for  our  Tragedy , 

Thus  flooping  to  your  Clemency, 

[This  being  a  Year  of  Unity,] 

We  beg  your  Hearing  patiently. 

This  new  Chronological  Line  coming  unexpectedly  upon  the  Au¬ 
dience,  was  receiv’d  with  Applaufe,  tho’  feveral  grave  Faces  look’d 
a  little  out  of  Humour  at  it.  However,  by  this  Fact,  it  is  plain 
our  Theatrical  Union  happen’d  in  1 708.  But  to  fpeak  of  it,  in  its 
Place,  I  mud  go  a  little  back  again. 

From  1697,  to  this  Union,  both  Companies  went  on,  with¬ 
out  any  memorable  Change  in  their  Affairs,  unlels  it  were  that 
Bettertons,  People  (however  good  in  them  Kind)  were  mod  of 
them  too  far  advanc’d  in  Years  to  mend ;  and  tho’  we,  in  Drury - 
Lane ,  were  too  young  to  be  excellent,  we  were  not  too  old  to 
be  better.  But  what  will  not  Satiety  depreciate?  For  though  I 
mud  own,  and  avow,  that  in  our  highed  Profperity,  I  always 
thought  we  were  greatly  their  Inferiors ;  yet,  by  our  good  Fortune 
of  being  feen  in  quite  new  Lights,  which  feveral  new- written  Plays 
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had  fhewn  us  in,  we  now  began  to  make  a  confiderable  Stand 
againft  them.  One  good  new  Play,  to  a  riling  Company,  is  of 
inconceivable  Value.  In  Oroonoko  (and  why  may  I  not  name  ano¬ 
ther,  tho’  it  be  my  own  ? )  in  Loves  laft  Shift,  and  in  the  Sequel 
of  it,  the  Relapfe ;  feveral  of  our  People  fhew’d  themfelves  in  a 
new  Style  of  A  fling,  in  which  Nature  had  not  as  yet  been  leen. 
I  cannot  here  forget  a  Misfortune  that  befel  our  Society,  about 
this  time,  by  the  Lofs  of  a  young  Actor,  Hildebrand  Horden , 
who  was  kill’d  at  the  Bar  of  the  Rofe-Tavern ,  in  a  frivolous,  rafh, 
accidental  Quarrel ;  for  which  a  late  Refident  at  V mice.  Colonel 
Burgefs ,  and  feveral  other  Perfons  of  Didinftion,  took  their  Trials, 
and  were  acquitted.  This  young  Man  had  almoft  every  natural 
Gift,  that  could  promile  an  excellent  Aftor ;  he  had  befides,  a 
good  deal  of  Table-wit,  and  Humour,  with  a  handfom  Perfon, 
and  was  every  Day  riling  into  publick  Favour.  Before  he  was  bu¬ 
ry ’d,  it  was  oblervable,  that  two  or  three  Days  together,  feveral 
of  the  Fair  Sex,  well  drefs’d,  came  in  Masks  (then  frequently 
worn)  and  fome  in  their  own  Coaches,  to  vifit  this  Theatrical  He- 
roe,  in  his  Shrowd.  He  was  the  elder  Son  of  Dr.  Horden ,  Mi- 
nider  of  Twickenham ,  in  Middlefex.  But  this  Misfortune  was 
foon  repair’d,  by  the  Return  of  Wilks ,  from  Dublin  (who  upon 
this  young  Man’s  Death,  was  fent  for  over)  and  liv’d  long  enough 
among  us  to  enjoy  that  Approbation,  from  which  the  other  was 
fo  unhappily  cut  off.  The  Winter  following,  EJlcourt ,  the  fa¬ 
mous  Mimick,  of  whom  I  have  already  fpoken,  had  the  fame  In¬ 
vitation  from  Ireland ,  where  he  had  commenc’d  After :  His  firft 
Part  here,  at  the  Theatre-Royal ,  was  the  Spanijh  Friar ,  in  which, 
tho’  he  had  remembred  every  Look,  and  Motion  of  the  late  Tony 
Leigh ,  fo  far  as  to  put  the  Spectator  very  much  in  mind  of  him ; 
yet  it  was  vifible  through  the  whole,  notwithdanding  his  Exaft- 
nefs  in  the  Out-lines,  the  true  Spirit,  that  was  to  fill  up  the  Fi¬ 
gure,  was  not  the  fame,  but  unskilfully  dawb’d  on,  like  a  Child’s 
Painting  upon  the  Face  of  a  Metzo-tinto :  It  was  too  plain  to  the 
judicious,  that  the  Conception  was  not  his  own,  but  imprinted 
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in  his  Memory,  by  another,  of  whom  he  only  prefented  a  dead 
Likenefs.  But  thefe  were  Defects,  not  fo  obvious  to  common 
Spedtators ;  no  wonder,  therefore,  if  by  his  being  much  fought 
after,  in  private  Companies,  he  met  with  a  fort  of  Indulgence, 
not  to  fay  Partiality,  for  what  he  fometimes  did  upon  the 
Stage. 

In  the  Year  1699,  Mrs.  Oldfield  was  drd  taken  into  the  Houfe, 
where  fhe  remain’d  about  a  Twelvemonth  almod  a  Mute,  and 
unheeded,  ’till  Sir  fiohn  V anbrugh^  who  fird  recommended  her, 
gave  her  the  Part  of  Alinda ,  in  the  Pilgrim  revis’d.  This  gentle 
Character,  happily  became  that  want  of  Confidence,  which  is  in- 
feparable  from  young  Beginners,  who  without  it,  feldom  arrive 
to  any  Excellence  :  Notwithstanding,  I  own  I  was,  then,  fo  far 
deceiv’d  in  my  Opinion  of  her,  that  I  thought,  fhe  had  little 
more  than  her  Perfon,  that  appear’d  neceffary  to  the  forming  a 
good  Adtrefs ;  for  fhe  fot  out  with  fo  extraordinary  a  Diffidence, 
that  it  kept  her  too  defpondingly  down,  to  a  formal,  plain  (not 
to  fay)  flat  manner  of  fpeaking.  Nor  could  the  diver  Tone  of 
her  Voice,  ’till  after  fome  time,  incline  my  Ear  to  any  Hope,  in 
her  favour.  But  Publick  Approbation  is  the  warm  Weather  of  a 
Theatrical  Plant,  which  will  foon  bring  it  forward,  to  whatever 
Perfedtion  Nature  has  defign’d  it.  Plowever  Mrs.  Oldfield  (per¬ 
haps  for  want  of  frefh  Parts)  feem’d  to  come  but  flowly  forward, 
’till  the  Year  1703.  Our  Company,  that  Summer,  adted  at  the 
Bath ,  during  the  Refidence  of  Queen  Anne  at  that  Place.  At 
this  time  it  happen’d,  that  Mrs.  V erbruggen ,  by  reafon  of  her  lad 
Sicknefs  (of  which  fhe  fome  few  Months  after,  dy’d)  was  left  in 
London ;  and  though  mod:  of  her  Parts  were,  of  courfe,  to  be 
difpos’d  of,  yet  fo  earned  was  the  Female  Scramble  for  them, 
that  only  one  of  them  fell  to  the  Share  of  Mrs.  Oldfield ,  that  of. 
Leonora ,  in  Sir  Courtly  Nice ;  a  Character  of  good  plain  Senfe, 
but  not  over  elegantly  written.  It  was  in  this  Part  Mrs.  Oldfield 
furpris’d  me  into  an  Opinion  of  her  having  all  the  innate  Powers  of 
a  good  Adtrefs,  though  they  were  yet,  but  in  the  Bloom,  of  what 
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they  promis’d.  Before  fhe  had  aCted  this  Part,  I  had  fo  cold  an 
Expectation  from  her  Abilities,  that  fhe  could  fcarce  prevail  with 
me,  to  rehearfe  with  her  the  Scenes,  fhe  was  chiefly  concern’d  in, 
with  Sir  Courtly ,  which  I  then  acted.  However,  we  ran 
them  over,  with  a  mutual  Inadvertency  of  one  another.  I  feem’d 
carelefs,  as  concluding,  that  any  Afliftance  I  could  give  her, 
would  be  to  little,  or  no  purpofe;  and  fhe  mutter’d  out  her 
Words  in  a  fort  of  mifty  manner,  at  my  low  Opinion  of  her. 
But  when  the  Play  came  to  be  aCted,  fhe  had  a  juft  Occafton  to 
triumph  over  the  Error  of  my  Judgment,  by  the  (almoft)  Amaze¬ 
ment,  that  her  unexpected  Performance  awak’d  me  to ;  fo  for¬ 
ward,  and  hidden  a  Step  into  Nature,  I  had  never  feen;  and 
what  made  her  Performance  more  valuable,  was,  that  I  knew  it 
all  proceeded  from  her  own  Underftanding,  untaught,  and  unaf- 
fifted  by  any  one  more  experienc’d  A&or.  Perhaps  it  may  not 
be  unacceptable,  if  I  enlarge  a  little  more  upon  the  Theatrical 
Character  of  fb  memorable  an  AClrefs. 

Though  this  Part  of  Leonora ,  in  itfelf,  was  of  fo  little  value, 
that  when  fhe  grew  more  into  Efteem,  it  was  one  of  the  feveral 
fhe  gave  away,  to  inferior  ACtreftes ;  yet  it  was  the  firft  (as  I  have 
obferv’d)  that  corrected  my  Judgment  of  her,  and  confirm’d  me, 
in  a  ftrong  Belief,  that  fhe  could  not  fail,  in  very  little  time,  of 
being  what  fhe  was  afterwards  allow’d  to  be,  the  foremoft  Orna¬ 
ment  of  our  Theatre.  Upon  this  unexpected  Sally,  then,  of  the 
Power,  and  Difpofition,  of  fo  unforefeen  an  ACtrefs,  it  was,  that 
1  again  took  up  the  two  firft  ACts  of  the  Carelefs  Husband , 
which  I  had  written  the  Summer  before,  and  had  thrown  afide, 
in  defpair  of  having  Juftice  done  to  the  Character  of  Lady  Betty 
Modiflo)  by  any  one  Woman,  then  among  us ;  Mrs.  V erbruggen 
being  now  in  a  very  declining  ftate  of  Health,  and  Mrs.  Brace¬ 
girdle  out  of  my  Reach,  and  engag’d  in  another  Company :  But, 
as  I  have  faid,  Mrs.  Oldfield  having  thrown  out  fuch  new  Prof¬ 
fers  of  a  Genius,  I  was  no  longer  at  a  lofs  for  Support ;  my 
Doubts  were  difpell’d,  and  I  had  now  a  new  Call  to  finifh  it : 

Ac— 
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Accordingly,  the  Carelefs  Husband  took  its  Fate  upon  the  Stage, 
the  Winter  following,  in  1704.  Whatever  favourable  Reception, 
this  Comedy  has  met  with  from  the  Publick ;  it  would  be  unjuft 
in  me,  not  to  place  a  large  Share  of  it  to  the  Account  of 
Mrs.  Oldfield ;  not  only  from  the  uncommon  Excellence  of  her 
Adion  ;  but  even  from  her  perfonal  manner  of  Converftng.  There 
ate  many  Sentiments  in  the  Charader  of  Lady  Betty  Modifih ,  that 
I  may  almoft  fay,  were  originally  her  own,  or  only  drefs’d  with 
a  little  more  Care,  than  when  they  negligently  fell,  from  her 
lively  Humour :  Had  her  Birth  plac’d  her  in  a  higher  Rank  of 
Life,  fhe  had  certainly  appear’d,  in  reality,  what  in  this  Play 
fhe  only,  excellently,  aded,  an  agreeably  gay  Woman  of  Quali¬ 
ty,  a  little  too  confcious  of  her  natural  Attradions.  I  have  often 
feen  her,  in  private  Societies,  where  Women  of  the  beft  Rank 
might  have  borrow’d  fbme  part  of  her  Behaviour,  without  the 
leaft  Diminution  of  their  Senfe,  or  Dignity.  And  this  very  Morn¬ 
ing,  where  I  am  now  writing  at  the  Bath ,  November  1  j ,  1738, 
the  fame  Words  were  faid  of  her,  by  a  Lady  of  Condition,  whole 
better  Judgment  of  her  Perfonal  Merit,  in  that  Light,  has  em¬ 
bolden’d  me  to  repeat  them.  After  her  Succefs,  in  this  Charader 
of  higher  Life;  all  that  Nature  had  given  her  of  the  Adrefs, 
feem’d  to  have  rifen  to  its  full  Perfedion  :  But  the  Variety  of  her 
Power  could  not  be  known,  ’till  fhe  was  feen,  in  variety  of  Cha- 
raders ;  which,  as  faft  as  they  fell  to  her,  fhe  equally  excell’d  in. 
Authors  had  much  more,  from  her  Performance,  than  they  had 
reafon  to  hope  for,  from  what  they  had  written  for  her ;  and  none 
had  lefs  than  another,  but  as  their  Genius  in  the  Parts  they  allot¬ 
ted  her,  was  more  or  lefs  elevated. 

In  the  Wearing  of  her  Perfon,  fhe  was  particularly  fortunate; 
her  Figure  was  always  improving,  to  her  Thirty-fixth  Year;  but 
her  Excellence  in  ading  was  never  at  a  ftand :  And  the  laft  new 
Charader  fhe  fhone  in  [Lady  Townly)  was  a  Proof  that  fhe  was 
ftill  able  to  do  more,  if  more  could  have  been  done  for  her.  She 
had  one  Mark  of  good  Senfe,  rarely  known,  in  any  Ador  of  ei- 
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ther  Sex,  but  herfelf.  I  have  obferv’d  feveral,  with  promidng  Did 
podtions,  very  dedrous  of  Indrudion  at  their  drd  fetting  out  % 
but  no  fooner  had  they  found  their  lead  Account,  in  it,  than  they 
were,  as  dedrous  of  being  left  to  their  own  Capacity,  which  they, 
then,  thought  would  be  difgrac’d,  by  their  feeming  to  want  any 
farther  Aflidance.  But  this  was  not  Mrs.  Oldfield? s  way  of  think¬ 
ing  ;  for  to  the  lad  Year  of  her  Life,  die  never  undertook  any  Part 
die  lik’d,  without  being  importunately  dedrous  of  having  all  the 
Helps  in  it,  that  another  could  poidbly  give  her.  By  knowing 
fo  much  herfelf,  die  found  how  much  more  there  was  of  Nature, 
yet  needful  to  be  known.  Yet  it  was  a  hard  matter  to  give  her 
any  Hint,  that  die  was  not  able  to  take,  or  improve.  With  all 
this  Merit,  die  was  tradable,  and  lefs  prefuming,  in  her  Station, 
than  feveral,  that  had  not  half  her  Pretendons  to  be  troublefome: 
But  die  lod  nothing  by  her  eafy  Condud;  die  had  every  thing  die 
ask’d,  which  die  took  care  fhould  be  always  reafonable,  becaufe 
die  hated  as  much  to  be  grudg’d ,  as  deny  d  a  Civility.  Upon  her 
extraordinary  Adion  in  the  ProvoEd  Husband,  the  Menagers  made 
her  a  Prefent  of  Fifty  Guineas  more  than  her  Agreement,  which 
never  was  more  than  a  Verbal  one ;  for  they  knew  die  was  above 
deferting  them,  to  engage  upon  any  other  Stage,  and  die  was 
confcious,  they  would  never  think  it  their  Intered,  to  give  her 
caufe  of  Complaint.  In  the  lad  two  Months  of  her  Illnefs,  when 
die  was  no  longer  able  to  adid  them,  die  declin’d  receiving  her 
Sallary,  tho’  by  her  Agreement,  die  vras  entitled  to  it.  Upon 
the  whole,  die  was,  to  the  lad  Scene  die  aded,  the  Delight  or  her 
Spedators :  Why  then  may  we  net  clofe  her  Charader,  with 
the  fame  Indulgence  with  which  Horace  fpeaks  oi  a  commenda¬ 
ble  Poem : 

Ubi  plura  nitent —  non  ego  panels 

Ojjendor  maculis - 

Where  in  the  whole,  fiuch  various  Beauties  filoine , 

'Twere  idle ,  upon  Errors ,  to  refine. 
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What  more  might  be  laid  of  her  as  an  ACtrefs,  may  be  found 
in  the  Preface  to  the  Provok'd  Husband ,  to  which  I  refer  the 
Reader. 

With  the  Acquifition,  then,  of  fo  advanc’d  a  Comedian  as 
Mrs.  Oldfield ,  and  the  Addition  of  one  fo  much  in  Favour  as 
Wilks ,  and  by  the  vifible  Improvement  of  our  other  ACtors,  as 
Penkethman ,  fiohnfioji^  Bullock ,  and  I  think  I  may  venture  to 
name  myfelf  in  the  Number  (but,  in  what  Rank,  I  leave  to  the 
Judgment  of  thofe  who  have  been  my  Spectators)  the  Reputation 
of  our  Company  began  to  get  ground ;  Mrs.  Oldfield ,  and  Wilks , 
by  their  frequently  playing  againft  one  another,  in  our  beft  Co¬ 
medies,  very  happily  fupported  that  Humour,  and  Vivacity, 
which  is  fo  peculiar  to  our  Englifih  Stage.  The  French ,  our  only 
modern  Competitors,  feldom  give  us  their  Lovers,  in  fuch  various 
Lights :  In  their  Comedies  (however  lively  a  People  they  are  by 
nature)  their  Lovers  are  generally  conftant,  fimple  Sighers,  both  of 
a  Mind,  and  equally  diftrefs’d,  about  the  Difficulties  of  their  com¬ 
ing  together ;  which  naturally  makes  their  Converfation  fo  ferious, 
that  they  are  feldom  good  Company  to  their  Auditors :  And  tho’  I 
allow  them  many  other  Beauties,  of  which  we  are  too  negligent; 
yet  our  Variety  of  Humour  has  Excellencies  that  all  their  valuable 
Obfervance  of  Rules  have  never  yet  attain’d  to.  By  thefe  Advan¬ 
tages,  then,  we  began  to  have  an  equal  Share  of  the  politer  fort 
of  Spectators,  who,  for  feveral  Years,  could  not  allow  our  Com¬ 
pany  to  ftand  in  any  comparifon,  with  the  other.  But  Theatri¬ 
cal  Favour,  like  Publick  Commerce,  will  fometimes  deceive  the 
beft  Judgments,  by  an  unaccountable  change  of  its  Channel ;  the 
beft  Commodities  are  not  always  known  to  meet  with  the  beft 
Markets.  To  this  Decline  of  the  Old  Company,  many  Acci¬ 
dents  might  contribute ;  as  the  too  diftant  Situation  of  their  The¬ 
atre  ;  or  their  want  of  a  better,  for  it  was  not,  then,  in  the  con¬ 
dition  it  now  is;  but  frnall,  and  poorly  fitted  up,  within  the 
Walls  of  a  Tennis  ghiaree  Court,  which  is  of  the  lefter  fort. 
Booth,  who  was  then  a  young  A&or,  among  them,  has  often 
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told  me  of  the  Difficulties  Betterton ,  then,  labour’d  under,  and 
complain’d  of :  Flow  impracticable  he  found  it,  to  keep  their 
Body  to  that  common  Order,  which  was  neceflary  for  their  Sup¬ 
port  ;  of  their  relying  too  much  upon  their  intrinftek  Merit ;  and 
though  but  few  of  them  were  young,  even  when  they  fir  ft  be¬ 
came  their  own  Mafters,  yet  they  were  all  now,  ten  Years  older, - 
and  confequently  more  liable  to  fall  into  an  inactive  Negligence, 
or  were  only  feparately  diligent,  for  themfelves,  in  the  foie  Re¬ 
gard  of  their  Benefit- Plays ;  which  feveral  of  their  Principals 
knew,  at  worft,  would  raife  them  Contributions,  that  would 
more  than  tolerably  fubfift  them,  for  the  current  Year.  But  as 
thefe  were  too  precarious  Expedients,  to  be  always  depended  up¬ 
on,  and  brought  in  nothing,  to  the  general  Support  of  the  Num¬ 
bers,  who  were  at  Sallaries  under  them  ;  they  were  reduc’d  to 
have  recourfe  to  foreign  Novelties ;  IS Abb ee,  Balon ,  and  Made- 
moifelle  Subligny ,  three  of  the,  then,  moft  famous  Dancers  of 
the  French  Opera,  were,  at  feveral  times,  brought  over  at  extra¬ 
ordinary  Rates,  to  revive  that  fickly  Appetite,  which  plain  Senfe, 
and  Nature  had  fatiated.  But  alas!  there  was  no  recovering  to 
a  found  Conftitution,  by  thofe  mere  coftly  Cordials  ;  the  Novel¬ 
ty  of  a  Dance,  was  but  of  a  fhort  Duration,  and  perhaps  hurt¬ 
ful,  in  its  confequence ;  for  it  made  a  Play,  without  a  Dance, 
left  endur’d,  than  it  had  been  before,  when  fuch  Dancing  was 
not  to  be  had.  But  perhaps,  their  exhibiting  thefe  Novelties, 
might  be  owing  to  the  Succefs  we  had  met  with,  in  our  more  bar¬ 
barous  introducing  of  French  Mimicks,  and  Tumblers  the  Year 
before;  of  which  Mr,  Rowe ,  thus  complains  in  his  Prologue  to 
one  of  his  firft  Plays : 

Mufl  Shakefpear,  Fletcher,  and  laborious  Ben, 

Be  left  for  Scaramouch,  and  Harlequin  ? 

While  the  Crowd,  therefore,  fo  fluctuated,  from  one  Houfe,  to 
another,  as  their  Eyes  were  more,  or  lels  regaled,  than  their  Ears, 
it  could  not  be  a  Queftion  much  in  Debate,  which  had  the  bet¬ 
ter 
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ter  Adtors ;  the  Merit  of  either,  Teem’d  to  be  of  little  moment ; 
and  the  Complaint  in  the  foregoing  Lines,  tho’  it  might  be  juft, 
for  a  time,  could  not  be  a  juft  one  for  ever ;  becaufe  the  beft  Play 
that  ever  was  writ,  may  tire  by  being  too  often  repeated,  a  Mis¬ 
fortune  naturally  attending  the  Obligation,  to  play  every  Day  ; 
not  that  whenever  fuch  Satiety  commences,  it  will  be  any  Proof 
of  the  Play’s  being  a  bad  one,  or  of  its  being  ill  adted.  In  a 
word.  Satiety  is,  feldom,  enough  conftder’d,  by  either  Criticks, 
Spectators,  or  Adtors,  as  the  true,  not  to  fay  juft,  Caufe  of  de¬ 
clining  Audiences,  to  the  moft  rational  Entertainments :  And  tho5 
I  cannot  fay,  I  ever  faw  a  good  new  Play,  not  attended  with 
due  Encouragement,  yet  to  keep  a  Theatre  daily  open,  without 
fometimes  giving  the  Publick  a  bad  old  one,  is  more  than,  I 
doubt,  the  Wit  of  human  Writers,  or  Excellence  of  Adtors,  will 
ever  be  able  to  accomplifh.  And,  as  both  Authors,  and  Come¬ 
dians,  may  have  often  fucceeded,  where  a  found  Judgment  would 
have  condemn’d  them,  it  might  puzzle  the  niceft  Critick  living, 
to  prove  in  what  fort  of  Excellence,  the  true  Value  of  either  con¬ 
fided  :  For,  if  their  Merit  were  to  be  meafur’d  by  the  full  Houfes, 
they  may  have  brought ;  if  the  Judgment  of  the  Crowd  were  in¬ 
fallible  ;  I  am  afraid  we  fhall  be  reduc’d  to  allow,  that  the  Beg¬ 
gars  Opera  was  the  beft -written  Play,  and  Sir  Harry  Wildair  (as 
IVilks  play’d  it)  was  the  beft  adted  Part,  that  ever  our  Englifj 
Theatre  had  to  boaft  of.  That  Critick  indeed,  muft  be  rigid,  to 
a  Folly,  that  would  deny  either  of  them,  their  due  Praife,  when 
they  feverally  drew  fuch  Numbers  after  them  ;  all  their  Elearers 
could  not  be  miftaken;  and  yet,  if  they  were  all,  in  the  right, 
what  fort  of  Fame  will  remain  to  thofe  celebrated  Authors,  and 
Adtors,  that  had  fo  long,  and  defer  vedly  been  admired,  before 
thefe  were  in  Being.  The  only  Diftindtion  I  fhall  make  between 
them  is,  That  to  write,  or  adt,  like  the  Authors,,  or  Adlers,  of 
the  latter  end  of  the  la  ft  entury,  I  am  of  Opinion,  will  be  found 
a  far  better  Pretence  to  Succefs,  than  to  imitate  thefe  who  have 
been  fo  crowded  to,  in  the  beginning  of  this.  All  I  would  in¬ 
fer 
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fer  from  this  Explanation,  is,  that  though  we  had,  then,  the 
better  Audiences,  and  might  have  more  of  the  young  World  on 
our  Side;  yet  this  was  no  fure  Proof,  that  the  other  Company 
were  not,  in  the  Truth  of  Action,  greatly  our  Superiors.  Thde 
elder  Actors,  then,  beiides  the  Difadvantages  I  have  mention’d, 
having  only  the  fewer,  true  Judges  to  admire  them,  naturally 
wanted  the  Support  of  the  Crowd,  whofe  Tahe  was  to  be  pleas’d 
at  a  cheaper  Rate,  and  with  coarfer  Fare.  To  recover  them 
therefore,  to  their  due  Eftimation,  a  new  Project  was  form’d,  of 
building  them  a  hately  Theatre,  in  the  Hay-Market ,  by  Sir  John 
V anbrugh ,  for  which  he  rais’d  a  Subfcription  of  thirty  Perfons 
of  Quality,  at  one  hundred  Pounds  each,  in  Confederation  where¬ 
of  every  Subfcriber,  for  his  own  Life,  was  to  be  admitted,  to 
whatever  Entertainments  fhould  be  publickly  perform’d  there, 
without  farther  Payment  for  his  Entrance.  Of  this  Theatre,  I 
faw  the  firfl  Stone  laid,  on  which  was  infcrib’d  The  little  Whig , 
in  Honour  to  a  Lady  of  extraordinary  Beauty,  then  the  celebrat¬ 
ed  Toafl,  and  Pride  of  that  Party. 

In  the  Year  1706,  when  this  Houfe  was  finifh’d,  Betterton , 
and  his  Co-partners  diffolv’d  their  own  Agreement,  and  threw 
themfelves  under  the  Direction  of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh ,  and 
Mr.  Congreve ;  imagining,  perhaps,  that  the  Conduct  of  two 
fuch  eminent  Authors,  might  give  a  more  profperous  Turn  to 
their  Condition  ;  that  the  Plays,  it  w’ould,  now,  be  their  Inte- 
reil,  to  write  for  them,  would  foon  recover  the  Town  to  a  true 
Tafxe,  and  be  an  Advantage,  that  no  other  Company  could 
hope  for  ;  that  in  the  Interim  till  fuch  Plays  could  be  written, 
the  Grandeur  of  their  Houfe,  as  it  was  a  new  Spe&acle,  might 
allure  the  Crowd  to  fupport  them:  But  if  thelewere  their  Views, 
we  fhall  fee,  that  their  Dependence  upon  them,  was  too  fanguine. 
As  to  their  Profpedt  of  new  Plays,  I  doubt  it  was  not  enough 
confider’d,  that  good  ones  were  Plants  of  a  flow  Growth ;  and 
though,  Sir  John  V anbrugh  had  a  very  quick  Pen,  yet  Mr.  Con~ 
greve  was  too  judicious  a  Writer,  to  let  any  thing  come  haRily 
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out  of  his  Hands:  As  to  their  other  Dependence,  the  Houle, 
they  had  not  yet  difcover’d,  that  almoft  every  proper  Quality, 
and  Convenience  of  a  good  Theatre  had  been  facrific’d,  or  ne¬ 
glected,  to  fhew  the  Spectator  a  vaft,  triumphal  Piece  of  Archi¬ 
tecture  !  And  that  the  beft  Play,  for  the  Reafons  I  am  going  to 
offer,  could  not  but  be  under  greater  Difadvantages,  and  be  left 
capable  of  delighting  the  Auditor,  here,  than  it  could  have  been 
in  the  plain  Theatre  they  came  from.  For  what  could  their  vaft 
Columns,  their  gilded  Cornices,  their  immoderate  high  Roofs 
avail,  when  fcarce  one  Word  in  ten,  could  be  diftinCtly  heard 
in  it  ?  Nor  had  it,  then,  the  Form,  it  now  ftands  in,  which 
Neceftlty,  two  or  three  Years  after  reduc’d  it  to  :  At  the  firft 
opening  it,  the  flat  Cieling,  that  is  now  over  the  Orcheftre,  was 
then  a  Semi-oval  Arch,  that  fprung  fifteen  Feet  higher  from  above 
the  Cornice :  The  Cieling  over  the  Pit  too,  was  Hill  more  rais’d, 
being  one  level  Line  from  the  higheft  back  part  of  the  upper 
Gallery,  to  the  Front  of  the  Stage :  The  Front-boxes  were  a 
continued  Semicircle,  to  the  bare  Walls  of  the  Houfe  on  each 
Side :  This  extraordinary,  and  fuperfluous  Space  occafion’d  fuch 
an  Undulation,  from  the  Voice  of  every  Actor,  that  generally 
what  they  faid  founded  like  the  Gabbling  of  fo  many  People, 
in  the  lofty  Ifles  in  a  Cathedral- —  The  Tone  of  a  Trumpet,  or 
the  Swell  of  an  Eunuch’s  holding  Note,  ’tis  true,  might  be 
fweeten’d  by  it ;  but  the  articulate  Sounds  of  a  fpeaking  Voice 
were  drown’d,  by  the  hollow  Reverberations  of  one  Word  up¬ 
on  another.  To  this  Inconvenience,  why  may  we  not  add  that 
of  its  Situation;  for  at  that  time  it  had  not  the  Advantage  of 
almoft  a  large  City,  which  has  fince  been  built,  in  its  Neigh¬ 
bourhood:  Thofe  coftly  Spaces  of  Hanover ,  Grofuenor ,  and  Ca- 
vendijh  Squares,  with  the  many,  and  great  adjacent  Streets  about 
them,  were  then  all  but  fo  many  green  Fields  of  Failure,  from, 
whence  they  could  draw  little,  or  no  Suftenance,  unleft  it  were 
that  of  a  Milk-Diet.  The  City,  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  the 
middle  Part  of  the.  Town,  which  were  the  moft  conftant  Sup¬ 
port  . 
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port  of  a  Theatre,  and  chiefly  to  be  rely’d  on,  were  now  too 
far,  out  of  the  Reach  of  an  eafy  Walk  ;  and  Coach-hire  is  of¬ 
ten  too  hard  a  Tax,  upon  the  Pit,  and  Gallery.  But  from  the 
vad  Increafe  of  the  Buildings  I  have  mention’d,  the  Situation  of 
that  Theatre  has  dnce  that  Time  receiv’d  considerable  Advan¬ 
tages  ;  a  new  World  of  People  of  Condition  are  nearer  to  it, 
than  formerly,  and  1  am  of  Opinion,  that  if  the  auditory  Part 
were  a  little  more  reduc’d  to  the  Model  of  that  in  Drury-Lane , 
an  excellent  Company  of  ACtors  would,  now,  End  a  better  Ac¬ 
count  in  it,  than  in  any  other  Houle  in  this  populous  City:  Let 
me  not  be  midaken,  I  fay,  an  excellent  Company,  and  fuch  as 
might  be  able  to  do  Judice  to  the  belt  of  Plays,  and  throw  out 
thofe  latent  Beauties  in  them,  which  only  excellent  ACtors  can 
difcover,  and  give  Life  to.  If  fuch  a  Company  were  now  there, 
they  would  meet  with  a  quite  different  Set  of  Auditors,  than 
other  Theatres  have  lately  been  us’d  to:  Polite  Hearers  would 
be  content  with  polite  Entertainments  ;  and  I  remember  the  time, 
when  Plays,  without  the  Aid  of  Farce,  or  Pantomine,  were  as 
decently  attended  as  Opera’s,  or  private  Affemblies,  where  a  noily 
Sloven  would  have  pad  his  time  as  uneafily,  in  a  Front-box,  as 
in  a  Drawing-room ;  when  a  Hat  upon  a  Man’s  Head  there 
would  have  been  look’d  upon,  as  a  fure  Mark  of  a  Brute,  or  a 
Booby :  But  of  all  this  1  have  feen  too,  the  Reverie,  where  in 
the  Prefence  of  Ladies,  at  a  Play,  common  Civility  has  been 
fet  at  defiance,  and  the  Privilege  of  being  a  rude  Clown,  even 
to  a  Nufance,  has,  in  a  manner  been  demanded,  as  one  of  the 
Rights  of  Englijh  Liberty :  Now,  though  I  grant,  that  Liberty 
is  fo  precious  a  Jewel,  that  we  ought  not  to  fuller  the  lead  Ray 
of  its  Ludre,  to  be  diminifh’d ;  yet  me  thinks  the  Liberty  of 
feeing  a  Play,  in  quiet,  has  as  laudable  a  Claim  to  Protection, 
as  the  Privilege  of  not  differing  you  to  do  if,  has  to  Impunity. 
But  dnce  we  are  fo  happy,  as  not  to  have  a  certain  Power  among 
us,  which,  in  another  Country  is  call  d  the  Police ,  let  us  rather 
bear  this  Infult,  than  buy  its  Remedy  at  tco  dear  a  Rate  \  and 
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let  it  be  the  Punifhment  of  Rich  wrong-headed  Savages,  that  they 
never  will,  or  can  know  the  true  Value  of  that  Liberty,  which 
they  fo  ftupidly  abufe :  Such  vulgar  Minds  poffefs  their  Liberty, 
as  profligate  Husbands  do  fine  Wives,  only  to  difgrace  them. 
In  a  Word,  when  Liberty  boils  over,  Rich  is  the  Scum  of  it.  But 
to  our  new  eredted  Theatre. 

Not  long  before  this  time,  the  Italian  Opera  began  firft  to 
fteal  into  Kngland ;  but  in  as  rude  a  Difguife,  and  unlike  it  felf, 
as  poflible  ;  in  a  lame,  hobling  Tranflation,  into  our  own  Lan¬ 
guage,  with  falfe  Quantities,  or  metre  out  of  Meafure,  to  its 
original  Notes,  Ring  by  our  own  unskilful  Voices,  with  Graces 
mifapply’d  to  almoft  every  Sentiment,  and  with  Adtion,  lifelels 
and  unmeaning,  through  every  Charadter :  The  firft  Italian 
Performer,  that  made  any  diftinguilh’d  Figure  in  it,  was  V alen- 
tini ,  a  true  fenfible  Singer,  at  that  time,  but  of  a  Throat  too 
weak,  to  fuftain  thole  melodious  Warblings,  for  which  the  fairer 
Sex  have  fince  idoliz’d  his  Succeflors.  However,  this  Defedt 
was  fo  well  fupply’d  by  his  Adtion,  that  his  Hearers  bore  with 
the  Abfurdity  of  his  Singing  his  firft  Part  of  Turnus  in  Camilla , 
all  in  Italian ,  while  every  other  Charadter  was  Ring  and  recited 
to  him  in  Knglifh.  This  I  have  mention’d  to  fhew  not  only 
our  Tramontane  Tafte,  but  that  the  crowded  Audiences,  which 
follow’d  it  to  Drury-Lane ,  might  be  another  Occafion  of  their 
growing  thinner  in  Lincolns-Inn-Fields. 

To  ftrike  in,  therefore,  with  this  prevailing  Novelty,  Sir  joh?i 
V a7tbrugh ,  and  Mr.  Congreve ,  open’d  their  new  Hay-Market 
Theatre ,  with  a  tranflated  Opera,  to  Italian  Mufick,  call’d  the 
Triumph  of  Love,  but  this  not  having  in  it,  the  Charms  of  Ca¬ 
milla,  either  from  the  Inequality  of  the  Mufick,  or  Voices,  had 
but  a  cold  Reception,  being  perform’d  but  three  Days,  and  thole 
not  crowded.  Immediately,  upon  the  Failure  of  this  Opera , 
Sir  fohn  V anbrugh  produc’d  his  Comedy  call’d  the  Confederacy , 
taken  (but  greatly  improv’d)  from  the  Bourgeois  a  la  mode  of 
Daticour :  Though  the  Fate  of  this  Play  was  fomething  better. 
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yet  I  thought,  it  was  not  equal  to  its  Merit :  For  it  is  written 
with  an  uncommon  Vein  of  Wit  and  Humour;  which  confirms 
me,  in  my  former  Gbfervation,  that  the  difficulty  of  hearing 
diflindlly  in  that,  then  wide  Theatre,  was  no  fmall  Impediment 
to  the  Applaufe,  that  might  have  follow’d  the  fame  Aclors  in  it, 
upon  any  other  Stage  ;  and  indeed  every  Play  acted  there,  be¬ 
fore  the  Houfe  was  alter’d,  feem’d  to  fuffier,  from  the  fame  In¬ 
convenience  :  In  a  Word,  the  Profpedt  of  Profits,  from  this 
Theatre  was  fo  very  barren,  that  Mr.  Congreve ,  in  a  few  Months 
gave  up  his  Share,  and  Interefl  in  the  Government  of  it,  wholly 
to  Sir  John  V anbrugh.  But  Sir  John  being  foie  Proprietor  of 
the  Houfe,  was  at  all  Events,  oblig’d  to  do  his  utmoft  to  fup- 
port  it.  As  he  had  a  happier  Talent  of  throwing  the  Fnglijlo 
Spirit,  into  his  Tranflation  of  French  Plays,  than  any  former  Au¬ 
thor,  who  had  borrow’d  from  them,  he,  in  the  fame  Seafon,  gave 
the  Publick  three  more  of  that  kind,  call’d  the  Cuckold  in  Con¬ 
ceit  ;  from  the  Cocu  imaginative  of  Moliere  ;  Squire  Trelooby ,  from 
his  Monfieur  de  Poarceaugnac ,  and  the  Miflake ,  from  the  D'epif 
Amour eux  of  the  fame  Author.  Yet  all  thefe,  however  well 
executed,  came  to  the  Ear  in  the  fame  undiflinguiffi’d  Utter¬ 
ance,  by  which  almoft  all  their  Plays  had  equally  fuffer’d  :  For 
what  few  could  plainly  hear,  it  was  not  likely  a  great  many 
could  applaud. 

It  muff  farther  be  confider’d  too,  that  this  Company  were, 
not  now,  what  they  had  been,  when  they  firfl  revolted  from 
the  Patentees  in  Drury-Lane ,  and  became  their  own  Mailers, 
in  Lincolns- Inn- Fie  Ids.  Several  of  them,  excellent,  in  their  dif¬ 
ferent  Talents,  were  now  dead  ;  as  Smithy  Kynajlon ,  Sandford \ 
and  Leigh :  Mrs.  Betterton ,  and  Underhill  being,  at  this  time, 
alfo  fuperannuated  Penfioners,  whofe  Places  were  generally  but 
ill  fupply’d :  Nor  could  it  be  expedted  that  Betterton  himfelf,  at 
pail  feventy,  could  retain  his  former  Force,  and  Spirit ;  though 
he  was  yet  far  difiant  from  any  Competitor.  Thus  then  were 
thefe  Remains  of  the  beft  Set  of  Adtors,  that  I  believe  were  ever 
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known,  at  once,  in  Englaiid ,  by  Time,  Death,  and  the  Satiety 
of  their  Hearers  mould’ring  to  decay. 

It  was,  now,  the  Town-talk,  that  nothing  but  a  Union  of 
the  two  Companies  could  recover  the  Stage,  to  its  former  Repu¬ 
tation,  which  Opinion  was  certainly  true :  One  would  have 
thought  too,  that  the  Patentee  of  Drury-La?te  could  not  have 
fail’d  to  clofe  with  it,  he  being,  then,  on  the  profperous  Side 
of  the  Question,  having  no  Relief  to  ask  for  himfelf,  and  little 
more  to  do  in  the  matter,  than  to  confider  what  he  might  fafely 
grant :  But  it  feems  this  was  not  his  way  of  counting ;  he  had 
other  Perfons,  who  had  great  Claims  to  Shares,  in  the  Profits  of 
this  Stage,  which  Profits,  by  a  Union,  he  forefaw  would  be  too 
vifible,  to  be  doubted  of,  and  might  raife  up  a  new  Spirit,  in 
thofe  Adventurers,  to  revive  their  Suits  at  Law  with  him  ;  for 
he  had  led  them  a  Chace  in  Chancery  leveral  Years,  and  when 
they  had  driven  him,  into  a  Contempt  of  that  Court,  he  con¬ 
jur’d  up  a  Spirit,  in  the  Shape  of  Six  and  eight  Pence  a-day, 
that  conftantly  ftruck  the  TipftafF  blind,  whenever  he  came 
near  him :  He  knew  the  intrinfick  Value  of  Delay,  and  was 
refolv’d  to  flick  to  it,  as  the  fureft  way  to  give  the  Plantiffs 
enough  on’t.  And  by  this  Expedient  our  good  Mafter  had 
long  walk’d  about,  at  his  Leifure,  cool,  and  contented,  as  a  Fox, 
when  the  Hounds  were  drawn  off,  and  gone  home  from  him. 
But  whether  I  am  right,  or  not,  in  my  Conjedures,  certain  it  is, 
that  this  clofe  Mafter  of  Drury-Lane ,  had  no  Inclination  to  a 
Union,  as  will  appear  by  the  Sequel. 

Sir  John  V anbrugh  knew  too,  that  to  make  a  Union  worth 
his  while,  he  mu  ft  not  feem  too  hafty  for  it ;  he  therefore  found 
himfelf  under  a  Necefiity,  in  the  mean  time  of  letting  his  whole 
Theatrical  Farm  to  fome  induftrious  Tenant,  that  might  put 
it  into  better  Condition.  This  is  that  Crifis,  as  I  obferv’d, 
in  the  Eighth  Chapter,  when  the  Royal  Licenfe,  for  acting 
Plays,  f|Pc.  was  judg’d  of  fo  little  Value,  as  not  to  have  one 
Suitor  for  it.  At  this  time  then,  the  Mafter  of  Drury-Ecrne 
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happen’d  to  have  a  fort  of  primier  Agent  in  his  Stage-Affairs, 
that  feem’d  in  Appearance  as  much  to  govern  the  Mafler,  as  the 
Mailer  himfelf  did  to  govern  his  A&ors :  But  this  Perfon  was 
under  no  Stipulation,  or  Sallary,  for  the  Service  he  render’d  ;  but 
had  gradually  wrought  himfelf  into  the  Mailer’s  extraordinary 
Confidence,  and  Trufl,  from  an  habitual  Intimacy,  a  cheerful 
Humour,  and  an  indefatigable  Zeal  for  his  Interest.  If  I  fhould 
farther  fay,  that  this  Perfon  has  been  well  known  in  almofl  every 
Metropolis,  in  Europe ;  that  few  private  Men  have,  with  fo  lit¬ 
tle  Reproach,  run  through  more  various  Turns  of  Fortune;  that,, 
on  the  wrong  fide  of  Three-fcore,  he  has  yet  the  open  Spirit  of 
a  hale  young  Fellow  of  five  and  twenty ;  that  though  he  flill 
chufes  to  fpeak  what  he  thinks,  to  his  befl  Friends,  with  an  un- 
difguis’d  Freedom,  he  is,  notwithflanding  acceptable  to  many 
Perfons  of  the  firft  Rank,  and  Condition ;  that  any  one  of  them 
(provided  he  likes  them)  may  now  fend  him,  for  their  Service,  to 
Conftcmtinople ,  at  half  a  Day’s  Warning  ;  that  Time  has,  not 
yet,  been  able  to  make  a  vifible  Change,  in  any  Part  of  him, 
but  the  Colour  of  his  Hair,  Tom  a  fierce  coal-black,  to  that  of 
a  milder  milk-white :  When  I  have  taken  this  Liberty  with  him, 
methinks  it  cannot  be  taking  a  much  greater,  if  I  at  once 
fhould  tell  you,  that  this  Perfon  was  Mr.  Owen  Swiney ,  and  that 
it  was  to  Kim  Sir  Joh?i  V anbrugh ,  in  this  Exigence  of  his  Thea¬ 
trical  Affairs,  made  an  Offer  of  his  Adfors,  under  fuch  Agree¬ 
ments  of  Sallary,  as  might  be  made  with  them  ;  and  of  his 
Houfe,  Cloaths,  and  Scenes,  with  the  Queen’s  Licenfe  to  employ 
them,  upon  Payment  of  only  the  cafual  Rent  of  five  Pounds, 
upon  every  a  fling  Day,  and  not  to  exceed  700  /.  in  the  Year. 
Of  this  Propofal,  Mr.  Swiney  defir’d  a  Day,  or  two  to  confider ; 
for  however  he  might  like  it,  he  would  not  meddle  in  any  fort, 
without  the  Confent,  and  Approbation  of  his  Friend,  and  Pa¬ 
tron,  the  Mafler  of  Drury-Lane .  Having  given  the  Reafbns 
why  this  Patentee  was  averfe  to  a  Union,  it  may  now  feem  lefs 
a  Wonder,  why  he  immediately  contented  that  Swiney  fhould 
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take  the  Hay-Market  Houfe,  &c.  and  continue  that  Company  to 
ad  againft  him ;  but  the  real  Truth  was,  that  he  had  a  mind  both 
Companies  fhould  be  clandeflinely  under  one,  and  the  fame  In- 
tereft;  and  yet  in  fo  loofe  a  manner,  that  he  might  declare  his 
Verbal  Agreement  with  Swiney  good,  or  null,  and  void,  as  he 
might  bed  find  his  Account  in  either.  What  flatter’d  him,  that 
he  had  this  wholefom  Projed,  and  Swiney  to  execute  it,  both  in 
his  Power,  was,  that  at  this  time,  Swiney  happen’d  to  fland  in 
his  Books,  Debtor  to  Cafh,  upwards  of  Two  Flundred  Pounds: 
But  here,  we  fliall  And,  he  over-rated  his  Security.  However, 
Swiney  as  yet  follow’d  his  Orders ;  he  took  the  Hay-Market  The¬ 
atre,  and  had  farther,  the  private  Confent  of  the  Patentee,  to 
take  fuch  of  his  Adors  from  Drury-Lane ,  as  either  from  Incli¬ 
nation,  or  Difcontent,  might  be  willing  to  come  over  to  him,, 
in  the  Hay-Market.  The  only  one  he  made  an  Exception  of, 
was  myfelf :  For  tho’  he  chiefly  depended  upon  his  Singers,  and 
Dancers,  he  (aid,  it  would  be  neceflary  to  keep  fome  one  tole¬ 
rable  Ador  with  him,  that  might  enable  him  to  fet  thofe  Ma¬ 
chines  a  going.  Under  this  Limitation,  of  not  entertaining  me, 
Swiney  feem’d  to  acquiefce,  ’till  after  he  had  open’d,  with  the  fo 
recruited  Company,  in  the  Hay-Market ;  the  Adors  that  came 
to  him  from  Drury-Lane ,  were  Wilk s,  EJl coart.  Mills ,  Keen , 
Johnfon ,  Bullock ,  Mrs.  Oldfield ,  Mrs.  Rogers ,  and  fome  few 
others  of  lefs  note :  But  I  muft  here  let  you  know,  that  this  Pro- 
jed  was  form’d,  and  put  in  Execution,  all  in  very  few  Days,  in 
the  Summer-Sea fon,  when  no  Theatre  was  open.  To  all  which 
I  was  entirely  a  Stranger,  being  at  this  time  at  a  Gentleman’s 
Houfe  in  Gloucefterfhire ,  fcribbling,  if  I  miftake  not,  the  Wife  s 
Refentment. 

The  firft  Word  I  heard  of  this  Tranfadion,  was  by  a  Letter 
from  Swiney ,  inviting  me  to  make  One  in  the  Hay-Market 
Company,  whom  he  hop’d  I  could  not  but  now  think  the  ftronger 
Party.  But,  I  confefs,  i  was  not  a  little  alarm’d,  at  this  Revo¬ 
lution  s  For  I  con  rider  d,  ciiat  I  knew  of  no  viflble  Fund  to  fan- 
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port  thefe  Actors,  but  their  own  Indudry ;  that  all  his  Recruits 
from  Drury- Lane  would  want  new  Cloathing;  and  that  the 
warmed  Induftry  would  be  always  labouring  up  Hill,  under  fo 
neceffary  an  Expence,  fo  bad  a  Situation,  and  fo  inconvenient  a 
Theatre.  I  was  always  of  opinion  too,  that  in  changing  Sides, 
in  moil  Conditions,  there  generally  were  difcovered  more  un- 
forefeen  Inconveniencies,  than  vifible  Advantages;  and  that  at 
word,  there  would  always  fome  fort  of  Merit  remain  with  Fi¬ 
delity,  tho’  unfuccefsful.  Upon  thefe  Confederations,  I  was  only 
thankful  for  the  Offers  made  me,  from  the  Hay-Market ,  with¬ 
out  accepting  them ;  and  foon  after  came  to  Town  towards  the 
ufual  time  of  their  beginning  to  aCfc,  to  offer  my  Service  to  our 
old  Mader.  But  I  found  our  Company  fo  thinn’d,  that  it  was 
almod  impracticable,  to  bring  any  one  tolerable  Play  upon  the 
Stage.  When  I  ask’d  him,  where  were  his  ACtors,  and  in  what 
manner  he  intended  to  proceed  ?  he  reply ’d,  Dont  you  trouble 
yourfelf  come  along ,  and  Til  Jhew  you.  He  then  led  me  about 
all  the  By- places  in  the  Houfe,  and  fhew’d  me  fifty  little  Back¬ 
doors,  dark  Clofets,  and  narrow  Paffages,  in  Alterations  and 
Contrivances  of  which  kind  he  had  buded  his  Head,  mod  part 
of  the  Vacation;  for  he  was  fcarce  ever,  without  fome  notable 
Joyner,  or  a  Bricklayer  extraordinary,  in  pay,  for  twenty  Years. 
And  there  are  fo  many  odd  obfeure  Places  about  a  Theatre,  that 
his  Genius  in  Nook-building  was  never  out  of  Employment;  nor 
could  the  mod  vain-headed  Author,  be  more  deaf  to  an  Inter¬ 
ruption  in  reciting  his  Works,  than  our  wife  Mader  was,  while 
entertaining  me  with  the  Improvements  he  had  made  in  his  in- 
vifible  Architecture ;  all  which,  without  thinking  any  one  Part 
of  it  neceffary  ;  tho’  I  feem’d  to  approve,  I  could  not  help,  now 
and  then,  breaking  in,  upon  his  Delight,  with  the  impertinent 
Quefdon  of  —  But^  Majler ,  where  are your  ASlorsf  But  it  feems 
I  had  taken  a  wrong  time  for  this  fort  of  Enquiry  ;  his  Head  was 
full  of  Matters  of  more  moment  (and,  as  you  find)  I  was  to 
come  another  time  for  an  Anfwer:  A  very  hopeful  condition 
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I  found  myfelf  in,  under  the  Conduct  of  fo  profound  a  Ver- 
tuofo,  and  fo  confederate  a  Matter !  But,  to  fpeak  of  him  feri- 
oufly,  and  to  account  for  this  Difregard  to  his  ACtors,  his  No¬ 
tion  was,  that  Singing,  and  Dancing,  or  any  fort  of  Exotick  En¬ 
tertainments,  would  make  an  ordinary  Company  of  ACtors  too 
hard,  for  the  belt  Set,  who  had  only  plain  Plays  to  fublift  on. 
Now,  tho’  I  am  afraid  too  much  might  be  faid,  in  favour  of  this 
Opinion,  yet  I  thought  he  laid  more  Strefs  upon  that  fort  of 
Merit,  than  it  would  bear  ;  as  I  therefore  found  myfelf  of  fo  lit¬ 
tle  Value  with  him,  I  could  not  help  fetting  a  little  more  upon 
myfelf,  and  was  refolv’d  to  come  to  a  fhort  Explanation  with 
him.  I  told  him,  I  came  to  ferve  him,  at  a  time,  when  many 
of  his  bed:  ACtors  had  deferted  him ;  that  he  might  now  have 
the  Refufal  of  me  ;  but  I  could  not  afford  to  carry  the  Compli¬ 
ment  fo  far,  as  to  leffen  my  Income  by  it ;  that  I  therefore  ex¬ 
pected,  either  my  cafual  Pay  to  be  advanced,  or  the  Payment 
of  my  former  Sailary  made  certain,  for,  as  many  Days,  as  we 
had  aCted  the  Year  before.  —  No,  he  was  not  willing  to  alter  his 
former  Method  ;  but  I  might  chufe  whatever  Parts  I  had  a  mind 
to  aCt,  of  theirs  who  had  left  him.  When  I  found  him,  as  I 
thought,  lb  infeniible,  or  impregnable,  I  look’d  gravely  in  his 
Face,  and  told  him —  He  knew  upon  what  Terms,  I  was  willing 
to  ferve  him ;  and  took  my  leave.  By  this  time,  the  Hay-Market 
Company  had  begun  aCting,  to  Audiences  fomething  better  than 
ufual,  and  were  all  paid  their  full  Sallaries,  a  Bleffing  they  had 
not  felt,  in  fome  Years,  in  either  Houfe  before.  Upon  this  Sue- 
cefs,  Swiney  prefs’d  the  Patentee  to  execute  the  Articles  they  had 
as  yet  only  verbally  agreed  on,  which  were  in  Subftance,  That 
Swiney  thould  take  the  Hay-Market  Houfe  in  his  own  Name, 
and  have  what  ACtors  he  thought  neceffary  from  Drury-Lane , 
and  after  all  Payments  punctually  made,  the  Profits  fhould  be 
equally  divided  between  thefe  two  Undertakers.  But  foft,  and 
fair !  Rafhnefs  was  a  Fault,  that  had  never  yet  been  imputed  to 
the  Patentee  5  certain  Payments  were.  Methods  he  Lad  not  of  a 
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long,  long  time  been  us’d  to  ;  that  Point  dill  wanted  time  for 
Confideration.  But  Swiney  was  as  hafly,  as  the  other  was  flow, 
and  was  refolv’d  to  know  what  he  had  to  trufl  to,  before  they 
parted ;  and  to  keep  him  the  clofer,  to  his  Bargain,  he  flood  up¬ 
on  his  Right  of  having  Me  added  to  that  Company,  if  I  was  wil¬ 
ling  to  come  into  it.  But  this  was  a  Point  as  abfolutely  refus’d 
on  one  fide,  as  infilled  on,  on  the  other.  In  this  Contefl,  high 
Words  were  exchang’d  on  both  fides,  ’till,  in  the  end,  this  their 
lafl  private  Meeting  came  to  an  open  Rupture  :  But  before  it  was 
publicldy  known,  Swiney ,  by  fairly  letting  me  into  the  whole 
Tranfadtion,  took  effectual  means  to  fecure  me  in  his  Interefl. 
When  the  Myflery  of  the  Patentee’s  Indifference  to  me  was  un¬ 
folded,  and  that  his  flighting  me,  was  owing,  to  the  Security  he 
rely’d  on,  of  Swiney  s  not  daring  to  engage  me,  I  could  have  no 
further  Debate  with  myfelf,  which  fide  of  the  Queflion  I  fhould 
adhere  to.  To  conclude,  I  agreed,  in  two  Words,  to  adt  with 
Swiney ;  and  from  this  time,  every  Change  that  happen’d  in  the 
Theatrical  Government,  was  a  nearer  Step  to  that  twenty  Years 
of  Profperity,  which  Adlors,  under  the  Menagement  of  Adlors, 
not  long  afterwards,  enjoy’d.  What  was  the  immediate  Confe- 
quence  of  this  lafl  Defertion  from  Drury-Lane ,  fhall  be  the  Sub- 
jedt  of  another  Chapter. 
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CHAP.  X. 


The  recruited  Attors ,  in  the  Hay-Market,  encouragd  by  a  Sub- 
fcription.  Drury-Lane,  under  a  particular  Menagement .  The 
Power  of  a  Lord-Cha?nberlain ,  over  the  Theatres ,  confiderd. 
How  it  had  been  formerly  exercis'd.  A  Digreffion  to  Tragick 
Authors. 


A  V I N  G  {hewn  the  particular  Conduffc  of  the  Pa¬ 
tentee,  in  refilling  fo  fair  an  Opportunity  of  fecu- 
ring  to  himlelf  both  Companies,  under  his  foie 
Power,  and  Jntered;  I  fhall  now  lead  the  Reader, 
after  a  fhort  View  of  what  pafs’d  in  this  new  Eda- 
blifhment  of  the  Play-Market  Theatre,  to  the  Accidents,  that  the 
Year  following,  compell’d  the  fame  Patentee,  to  receive  both  Com¬ 
panies,  united,  into  the  Drury-Lane  Theatre,  notwithdanding 
his  Difinclination  to  it. 

It  may,  now,  be  imagin’d,  that  fuch  a  Detachment  of  Ac¬ 
tors,  from  Drury-Lane ,  could  not  but  give  a  new  Spirit  to  thole 
in  the  Hay-Market ;  not  only  by  enabling  them  to  ad:  each  others 
Plays  to  better  Advantage;  but  by  an  emulous  Indudry,  which 
had  lain  too  long  inactive  among  them,  and  without  which  they 
plainly  faw,  they  could  not  be  fure  of  Subfidance.  Plays,  by  this 
means  began  to  recover  a  good  Share  of  their  former  Edeem,  and 
Favour;  and  the  Profits  of  them,  in  about  a  Month,  enabled 
our  new  Menager  to  difcharge  his  Debt  (of  fomething  more  than 
Two  Hundred  Pounds)  to  his  old  Friend,  the  Patentee;  who  had 
now  left  him,  and  his  Troop,  in  trud,  to  fight  their  own  Battles. 
The  greated  Inconvenience  they  dill  labour’d  under,  was  the 
immoderate  Widened  of  their  Houle ;  in  which,  as  I  have  ob- 
ferv’d,  the  Difficulty  of  Hearing,  may  be  faid  to  have  bury’d  half 
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the  Auditors  Entertainment.  This  Defedf  Teem’d  evident,  from 
the  much  better  Reception  foveral  new  Plays  (firft  abted  there) 
met  with  when  they  afterwards  came  to  be  play’d  by  the  fame 
Adtors,  in  Drury-Dane :  Of  this  Number  were  the  Stratagem , 
and  the  Wife's  Refentment ;  to  which  I  may  add,  the  Double 
Gallant .  This  laff  was  a  Play  made  up  of  what  little  was  to¬ 
lerable,  in  two,  or  three  others,  that  had  no  Succefs,  and  were 
laid  afide,  as  fo  much  Poetical  Lumber;  but  by  colle&ing  and 
adapting  the  bed;  Parts  of  ’em  all,  into  one  Play,  the  Double 
Gallant  has  had  a  Place,  every  Winter,  among#  the  Publick 
Entertainments,  thefe  Thirty  Years.  As  I  was  only  the  Compi¬ 
ler  of  this  Piece,  I  did  not  publifh  it  in  my  own  Name ;  but  as 
my  having  but  a  Pland  in  it,  could  not  be  long  a  Secret,  I  have 
been  often  treated  as  a  Plagiary  on  that  Account :  Not  that  I  think 
I  have  any  Right  to  complain,  of  whatever  would  detract  from 
the  Merit  of  that  fort  of  Labour ;  yet,  a  Cobler  may  be  allow’d 
to  be  ufeful,  though  he  is  not  famous :  And  I  hope  a  Man  is  not 
blameable  for  doing  a  little  Good,  tho’  he  cannot  do  as  much  as 
another?  But  fo  it  is  —  Twopenny  Criticks  muftlive,  as  well  as 
Eighteenpenny  Authors ! 

While  the  Stage  was  thus  recovering  its  former  Strength,  a 
more  honourable  Mark  of  Favour  was  (hewn  to  it,  than  it  was 
ever  known  before,  or  fince,  to  have  receiv’d.  The,  then,  Lord 
Halifax ,  was  not  only  the  Patron  of  the  Men  of  Genius  of  this 
Time,  but  had  like  wife  a  generous  Concern  for  the  Reputation, 
and  Profperity  of  the  Theatre,  from  whence  the  moil:  elegant 
Dramatick  Labours  of  the  Learned,  he  knew,  had  often  fhone 
in  their  brightef:  Lufre.  A  Propofal  therefore  was  drawn  up, 
and  addrefs’d  to  that  Noble  Lord  for  his  Approbation,  and  Ai- 
{ifxance,  to  raife  a  publick  Subfcription  for  Reviving  Three  Plays 
of  the  bed  Authors,  with  the  full  Strength  of  the  Company ; 
every  Subfcriber  to  have  Three  Tickets,  for  the  hr#  Day  of  each 
Play,  for  his  f  ngle  Payment  of  Three  Guineas.  This  Subfcrip- 
t:on  his  Lordfhip  fo  zealouily  encourag’d,  that  from  his  Recom¬ 
mendation 
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mendation  chiefly,  in  a  very  little  time,  it  was  compleated.  The 
Plays  were  Julius  Ccsfar  of  Shakefpear ;  the  King  and  no  King  of 
Fletcher ;  and  the  Comic  Scenes  of  Dry  den  s  Marriage  a  la  modey 
and  of  his  Maiden  ^ueen  put  together,  for  it  was  judg’d,  that  as 
thefe  comic  Epifodes  were  utterly  independent  of  the  ferious 
Scenes,  they  were  originally  written  to,  they  might  on  this  Oc- 
caflon  be  as  well  Epifodes  either  to  the  other,  and  fo  make  up 
five  livelier  Adts  between  them :  At  leaft  the  Projedt  fo  well  fuc- 
ceeded,  that  thofe  comic  Parts  have  never  fince  been  replac’d, 
but  were  continu’d  to  be  jointly  adted,  as  one  Play,  feveral  Years 
after. 

By  the  Aid  of  this  Subfcription,  which  happen’d  in  1707,  and 
by  the  additional  Strength,  and  Induftry  of  this  Company,  not 
only  the  Adtors,  (feveral  of  which  were  handfcmely  advanc’d,  in 
their  Sallaries)  were  duly  paid,  but  the  Menager  himfelf  too,  at 
the  Foot  of  his  Account  flood  a  confiderable  Gainer. 

At  the  fame  time,  the  Patentee  of  Drury-D'ane  went  on  in  his 
ufual  Method  of  paying  extraordinary  Prices  to  Singers,  Dancers, 
and  other  exotick  Performers,  which  were  as  conftantly  dedudted 
out  of  the  finking  Sallaries  of  his  Adtors :  ’Tis  true,  his  Adtors, 
perhaps,  might  not  deferve  much  more,  than  he  gave  them ; 
yet,  by  what  I  have  related,  it  is  plain  he  chofe  not  to  be  troubled, 
with  fuch,  as  vifibly  had  delerv’d  more  :  For  it  feems  he  had  not 
purchas’d  his  Share  of  the  Patent,  to  mend  the  Stage,  but  to 
make  Mony  of  it :  And  to  fay  Truth,  his  Senfe  of  every  thing 
to  be  fhewn  there,  was  much  upon  a  Level,  with  the  Tafte  of 
the  Multitude,  whole  Opinion,  and  whole  Mony  weigh’d  with 
him  full  as  much,  as  that  of  the  beft  Judges.  His  Point  was  to 
pleafe  the  Majority,  who,  could  more  eafily  comprehend  any 
thing  they  Jaw,  than  the  daintiefl  things,  that  could  be  faid  to 
them.  But  in  this  Notion  he  kept  no  medium ;  for  in  my  Me¬ 
mory,  he  carry’d  it  fo  far,  that  he  was  (fome  few  Years  before 
this  time)  adhially  dealing  for  an  extraordinary  large  Elephant, 
at  a  certain  Sum,  for  every  Day  he  might  think  fit  to  fhew  the 
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tradable  Genius  of  that  vaft  quiet  Creature,  in  any  Play,  or 
Farce,  in  the  Theatre  (then  Handing)  in  Dovfet-Garden.  But 
from  the  Jealoufy,  which  fo  formidable  a  Rival  had  rais’d  in  his 
Dancers,  and  by  his  Bricklayer’s  alluring  him,  that  if  the  Walls 
were  to  be  open’d  wide  enough  for  its  Entrance,  it  might  en¬ 
danger  the  Fall  of  the  Houfe,  he  gave  up  his  Projed,  and  with 
it,  fo  hopeful  a  Profped  of  making  the  Receipts  of  the  Stage  run 
higher  than  all  the  Wit,  and  Force  of  the  beft  Writers  had  ever 
yet  rais'd  them  to. 

About  the  fame  time  of  his  being  under  this  Difappointment, 
he  put  in  Pradice  another  Projed  of  as  new,  though  not  of  fo 
bold  a  Nature;  which  was  his  introducing  a  Set  of  Rope-dancers, 
into  the  fame  Theatre ;  for  the  firfl  Day  of  whofe  Performance, 
he  had  given  out  fome  Play,  in  which,  I  had  a  material  Partr 
But  I  was  hardy  enough  to  go  into  the  Pit,  and  acquainted  the 
Spedators  near  me,  that  I  hop’d,  they  would  not  think  it  a 
Mark  of  my  Difrefped  to  them,  if  I  declin’d  ading  upon  any 
Stage,  that  was  brought  to  fo  low  a  Dilgrace,  as  ours  was  like  to 
be  by  that  Day’s  Entertainment.  My  Excufe  was  fo  well  taken, 
that  I  never  after  found  any  ill  Confequences,  or  heard  of  the' 
lead  Difapprobation  of  it :  And  the  whole  Body  of  Adors  too, 
p rotefling  againil  fuch  an  Abufe  of  their  Profeflion,  our  cautious 
Mailer  was  too  much  alarm’d,  and  intimidated  to  repeat  it. 

After  what  I  have  faid,  it  will  be  no  Wonder,  that  all  due 
Regards  to  the  original  Ufe,  and  Inilitution  of  the  Stage  ihould 
be  utterly  loft,  or  negleded  :  Nor  was  the  Condud  of  this  Me- 
nager  eaiily  to  be  alter’d,  while  he  had  found  the  Secret  of 
making  Mony,  out  of  Diforder  and  Confufion  :  For  however 
ilrange  it  may  feem,  I  have  often  obforv’d  him  inclin’d  to  be 
cheerful,  in  the  Diffreffes  of  his  Theatrical  Affairs,  and  equally 
referv’d  and  peniive,  when  they  went  (moodily  forward  with  a 
vifible  Profit.  Upon  a  Run  of  good  Audiences,  he  was  more 
frighted  to  be  thought  a  Gainer,  which  might  make  him  ac¬ 
countable  to  others,  than  he  was  dejeded  with  bad  Floufes,  which 
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at  word,  he  knew  would  make  others  accountable  to  him :  And 
as,  upon  a  moderate  Computation,  it  cannot  be  fuppos’d,  that 
the  contefled  Accounts  of  a  twenty  Years  Wear,  and  Tear,  in  a 
Play-houfe,  could  be  fairly  adjuded  by  a  Mailer  in  Chancery, 
under  four-fcore  Years  more,  it  will  be  no  Surprize,  that  by  the 
Neglect,  or  rather  the  Difcretion  of  other  Proprietors,  in  not 
throwing  away  good  Money  after  bad,  this  Hero  of  a  Menager, 
who  alone  fupported  the  War,  fhould  in  time  fo  fortify  himfelf 
by  Delay,  and  fo  tire  his  Enemies,  that  he  became  foie  Monarch 
of  his  Theatrical  Empire,  and  left  the  quiet  PofTeflion  of  it,  to 
his  SuccefTors. 

If  thefe  Fads  feern  too  trivial  for  the  Attention  of  a  fenfible 
Reader,  let  it  be  confider’d,  that  they  are  not  chofen  Fidions, 
to  entertain ,  but  Truths  neceffary  to  mfor7n  him,  under  what 
low  Shifts,  and  Difgraces,  what  Diforders  and  Revolutions  the 
Stage  labour’d,  before  it  could  recover  that  Strength,  and  Repu¬ 
tation,  wherewith  it  began  to  flourifh,  towards  the  latter  End 
of  Queen  A?me' s  Reign ;  and  which  it  continu’d  to  enjoy,  for  a 
Courfe  of  twenty  Years  following.  But  let  us  refume  our  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  new  Settlement,  in  the  Hay-Market. 

It  may  be  a  natural  Quedion,  why  the  Adors,  whom  Swiney 
brought  over  to  his  Undertaking,  in  the  Hay-Market ,  would 
tie  themfelves  down  to  limited  Sallaries  ?  for  though  he,  as  their 
Menager  was  oblig’d  to  make  them  certain  Payments,  it  was  not 
certain  that  the  Receipts  would  enable  him  to  do  it ;  and  fince 
their  own  Induflry  was  the  only  vifible  Fund  they  had  to  depend 
upon,  why  would  they  not,  for  that  Reafon,  infill  upon  their 
being  Sharers  as  well  of  poffible  Profits,  as  LolTes  ?  How  far  in 
this  Point,  they  aded  right,  or  wrong,  will  appear  from  the 
following  State  of  their  Cafe. 

It  mud  drd  be  confider’d,  that  this  Scheme  of  their  Delation, 
was  all  concerted,  and  put  in  execution  in  a  Week’s  Time,  which 
fhort  Warning  might  make  them  overlook  that  Circumflance, 
and  the  fudden  Prolped  of  being  deliver’d  from  having  feldom 
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more,  than  halt  their  Pay,  was  a  Contentment  that  had  bound¬ 
ed  ali  their  farther  Views.  Befldes,  as  there  could  be  no  room 
to  doubt  of  their  receiving  their  full  Pay,  previous  to  any  Pro¬ 
fits,  that  might  be  reap’d  by  their  Labour,  and  as  they  had  no 
great  Reafon  to  apprehend  thofe  Profits  could  exceed  their  re- 
ipective  Sallaries,  lb  far  as  to  make  them  repine  at  them,  they 
might  think  it  but  reafonable,  to  let  the  Chance  of  any  extra¬ 
ordinary  Gain  be  on  the  Side  of  their  Leader,  and  Director. 
But  farther,  as  this  Scheme  had  the  Approbation  of  the  (?ourt, 
thefe  Actors,  in  reality,  had  it  not,  in  their  Power  to  alter  any 
Part  of  it :  And  what  induc’d  the  Court  to  encourage  it,  was, 
that  by  having  the  Theatre,  and  its  Menager  more  immediately 
dependent  on  the  Power  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  it  was  not 
doubted  but  the  Stage  would  be  recover’d  into  fiich  a  Reputa¬ 
tion,  as  might  now  do  Honour,  to  that  abfolute  Command, 
which  the  Court,  or  its  Officers  feem’d  always  fond  of  having 
over  it. 

Here,  to  fet  the  ConAitution  of  the  Stage  in  a  clearer  Light, 
it  may  not  be  amifs,  to  look  back  a  little  on  the  Power  of  a 
Lord  Chamberlain,  which,  as  may  have  been  obferv’d,  in  all 
Changes  of  the  Theatrical  Government,  has  been  the  main  Spring 
without  which  no  Scheme,  of  what  kind  foever,  could  be  fet  in 
Motion.  My  Intent  is  not  to  enquire  how  far,  by  Law,  this 
Power  has  been  limited,  or  extended ;  but  meerly  as  an  Hiflo- 
rian,  to  relate  Facts,  to  gratify  the  Curious,  and  then  leave  them 
to  their  own  Reflexions :  This,  too,  I  am  the  more  inclin’d  to, 
becaufe  there  is  no  one  Circumflance,  which  has  affected  the 
Stage,  wherein  fo  many  Spectators,  from  thofe  of  the  highefl 
Rank,  to  the  Vulgar,  have  feem’d  more  pofitively  knowing,  or 
lefs  inform’d  in. 

Though  in  all  the  Letters  Patent,  for  acting  Plays,  & c.  flnce 
King  Charles  the  Firfi s  Time,  there  has  been  no  mention  of  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  or  of  any  Subordination  to  his  Command, 
or  Authority-—  yet  it  was  till  taken  for  granted,  that  no  Letters 
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Patent,  by  the  bare  Omiffion  of  fuch  a  great  Officer’s  Name, 
could  have  iuperfeded,  or  taken  out  of  his  Hands,  that  Power, 
which  Time  out  of  Mind,  he  always  had  exercis’d  over  the 
Theatre.  The  common  Opinions  then  abroad  were,  that  if  the 
Profeffion  of  A dfors  was  unlawful,  it  was  not  in  the  Power  of 
the  Crown  to  licenfe  it ;  and,  if  it  were  not  unlawful,  it  ought 
to  be  free,  and  independent,  as  other  Profeffions ;  and  that  a 
Patent  to  exercife  it,  was  only  an  honorary  Favour,  from  the 
Crown,  to  give  it  a  better  Grace  of  Recommendation  to  the 
Publick.  But  as  the  Truth  of  this  Quedion  feem’d  to  be  wrapt 
in  a  great  deal  of  Obfcurity,  in  the  old  Laws  made  in  former 
Reigns,  relating  to  Players,  &c,  it  may  be  no  Wonder,  that  the 
beft  Companies  of  Adtors  ffiould  be  dehrous  of  taking  Shelter 
under  the  vidble  Power  of  a  Lord  Chamberlain,  who  they  knew 
had,  at  his  Pleafure,  favour’d,  and  protected,  or  bom  hard  upon 
them :  But  be  all  this  as  it  may,  a  Lord  Chamberlain  (from 
whencefoever  his  Power  might  be  deriv’d)  had,  till  of  later 
Years,  had  always  an  implicit  Obedience  paid  to  it :  I  {hall  now' 
give  fome  few  Indances,  in  what  manner  it  was  exercis’d. 

What  appear’d  to  be  mod  realbnably,  under  his  Cognizance 
was  the  licendng,  or  refudng  new  Plays,  or  driking  out  what 
might  be  thought  offenlive,  in  them :  Which  Province  had  been, 
for  many  Years,  affign’d  to  his  inferior  Officer,  the  Mader  of  the 
Revels ;  yet  was  not  this  Licenfe  irrevocable ;  for  feveral  Plays, 
though  adted,  by  that  Permiffion,  had  been  filenc’d  afterwards. 
The  fird  Indance  of  this  kind,  that  common  Fame  has  delivered 
down  to  us,  is  that  of  the  Maid's  Tragedy  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher ,  which  was  forbid  in  King  Charles  the  Second's  time, 
by  an  Order  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  For  what  Reafon  this 
Interdiction  was  laid  upon  it,  the  Politicks  of  thole  Days,  have 
only  left  us  to  guels.  Some  faid,  that  the  killing  of  the  King, 
in  that  Play,  while  the  tragical  Death  of  King  Charles  the  Firjl% 
was  then  fo  frefh,  in  People’s  Memory,  w7as  an  Objedt  too  hor¬ 
ribly  impious,  for  a  publick  Entertainment.  What  makes  this 
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Conjecture  feern  to  have  fome  Foundation,  is  that  the  celebrated 
IV alter ,  in  Compliment  to  that  Court,  alter’d  the  lad:  ACt  of 
this  Play  (which  is  printed  at  the  End  of  his  Works)  and  gave 
it  a  new  Catahrophe,  wherein  the  Life  of  the  King  is  loyally 
lav’d,  and  the  Lady’s  Matter  made  up,  with  a  lefs  terrible  Repa¬ 
ration.  Others  have  given  out,  that  a  repenting  hiiftrefs,  in  a 
romantick  Revenge  of  her  Dilhonour,  killing  the  King,  in  the 
very  Bed  he  expeCted  her  to  come  into,  was  Brewing  a  too  dan¬ 
gerous  Example  to  other  Evadnes ,  then  fhining  at  Court,  in  the 
fame  Rank  of  royal  DihinCtion ;  who,  if  ever  their  Confciences 
fhould  have  run  equally  mad,  might  have  had  frequent  Oppor¬ 
tunities  of  putting  the  Expiation  of  their  Frailty,  into  the  like 
Execution.  But  this  I  doubt  is  too  deep  a  Speculation,  or  too 
ludicrous  a  Realbn,  to  be  rely’d  on ;  it  being  well  known,  that 
the  Ladies,  then  in  favour,  were  not  fo  nice,  in  their  Notions, 
as  to  think  their  Preferment  their  Di/honour,  or  their  Lover  a 
Tyrant:  Belidcs,  that  eafy  Monarch  lov’d  his  Roles,  without 
Thorns;  nor  do  we  hear,  that  he  much  chofe,  to  be  himfelf 
the  firh  Gatherer  of  them. 

The  Lucius  "Junius  Brutus  of  Nat.  Lee^  was,  in  the  lame 
Reign,  Blenc’d  after  the  third  Day  of  aCting  it;  it  being  ob¬ 
jected,  that  the  Plan,  and  Sentiments  of  it  had  too  boldly  vin¬ 
dicated,  and  might  enflame  Republican  Principles. 

A  Prologue  (by  Dry  den)  to  the  Propbetefs ,  was  forbid  by  the 
Lord  Dorfet ,  alter  the  Brit  Day  of  its  being  fpoken.  This  hap¬ 
pen’d  when  King  IVilliam  was  pro  (ecu  ting  the  War,  in  Ireland. 
It  mult  be  confefs’d,  that  this  Prologue  had  fome  familiar,  me¬ 
taphorical  Sneers,  at  the  Revolution  itfelf ;  and  as  the  Poetry  of 
it  was  good,  the  Offence  of  it  was  lefs  pardonable. 

The  Tragedy  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scotland ,  had  been  offer’d  to 
the  Stage  twenty  Years  before  it  was  aCted :  But  from  the  pro¬ 
found  Penetration  of  the  Maher  of  the  Revels,  who  faw  politi¬ 
cal  SpeCtres  in  it,  that  never  appear’d  in  the  Prefentation,  it  had 
lain,  fo  long  upon  the  Hands  of  the  Author  ;  who  had  at  lalt, 
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the  good  Fortune  to  prevail  with  a  Nobleman,  to  favour  his  Pe-%, 
ftition  to  Queen  Anne ,  for  Permiffion  to  have  it  aded  :  The  Queen 
had  the  Goodnefs  to  refer  the  Merit  of  his  Play,  to  the  Opinion 
of  that  noble  Perfon,  although  he  was  not  her  Majefly’s  Lord 
Chamberlain;  upon  whofe  Report  of  its  being,  every  way,  an 
innocent  Piece,  it  was  foon  after  aded  with  Succefs. 

Reader,  by  your  Leave —  I  will  but  juft  fpeak  a  Word,  or  two 
to  any  Author,  that  has  not  yet  writ  one  Line  of  his  next  Play, 
and  then  I  will  come  to  my  Point  again —  What  1  would  fay  to 
him,  is  this —  Sir,  before  you  fet  Pen  to  Paper,  think  well,  and 
principally  of  your  Defign,  or  chief  Adion,  towards  which 
every  Line  you  write  ought  to  be  drawn,  as  to  its  Centre :  If  we 
can  fay  of  your  fined:  Sentiments,  This,  or  That  might  be  left 
out,  without  maiming  the  Story  you  would  tell  us,  depend  upon 
it,  that  fine  thing  is  faid  in  a  wrong  Place  ;  and  though  you  may 
urge,  that  a  bright  Thought  is  not  to  be  refilled,  you  will  not 
be  able  to  deny,  that  thofe  very  fine  Lines  would  be  much  finer, 
if  you  could  find  a  proper  Occafion  for  them :  Other  wife  you 
will  be  thought  to  take  lefs  Advice  from  Arijlotle ,  or  Horace , 
than  from  Poet  Bays  in  the  Rehearfal ,  who  very  fmartly  fays — 
JVhat  the  Devil  is  the  Plot  good  for,  hut  to  bring  in  fine  things  f 
Compliment  the  Taile  of  your  Hearers,  as  much  as  you  pleale 
with  them,  provided  they  belong  to  your  Subjed,  but  don’t  like 
a  dainty  Preacher,  who  has  his  Eye  more  upon  this  World,  than 
the  next,  leave  your  Text  for  them.  When  your  Fable  is  good, 
every  Part  of  it  will  coll  you  much  lefs  Labour,  to  keep  your 
Narration  alive,  than  you  will  be  forced  to  bellow  upon  thole 
elegant  Difcourfes,  that  are  not  abfolutely  conducive  to  your 
Catailrophe,  or  main  Purpole :  Scenes  of  that  kind ,  fhew  but 
at  bell,  the  unprofitable,  or  injudicious  Spirit  o!  a  Genius.  It  is 
but  a  melancholy  Commendation  of  a  fine  Thought,  to  fay, 
when  we  have  heard  it,  TV  ell!  hut  what  s  all  this  to  the  Purpofe? 
lake  therefore,  in  fome  part,  Example  by  the  Author  lall  men¬ 
tion’d  !  There  are  three  Plays  of  his,  The  Earl  of  EJfex ,  Anna 
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Bullen ,  and  Mary  ^ueen  of  Scots ,  which  tho’  they  are  all  written 
in  the  moft  barren,  barbarous  Stile,  that  was  ever  able  to  keep 
Pofieffion  of  the  Stage,  have  all  interefled  the  Hearts  of  his  Au¬ 
ditors.  To  what  then  could  this  Succefs  be  owing,  but  to  the 
intrinfick,  and  naked  Value  of  the  vvell-condiuded  Tales,  he  has 
limply  told  us  ?  There  is  fomething  fo  happy  in  the  Difpodtion 
of  all  his  Fables ;  all  his  chief  Characters  are  thrown  into  fuch 
natural  CIrcumdances  of  Didrefs,  that  their  Mifery,  or  AfRi&ion 
wants  very  little  Abidance  from  the  Ornaments  of  Stile,  or  Words 
to  fpeak  them.  When  a  skilful  ACtor  is  fo  lituated,  his  bare 
plaintive  Tone  of  Voice,  the  Cad  of  Sorrow  from  his  Eye,  his 
flowly  graceful  Gedure,  his  humble  Sighs  of  Redgnation  under 
his  Calamities :  All  thefe,  I  fay,  are  fometimes  without  a  Tongue, 
equal  to  the  dronged  Eloquence.  At  fuch  a  time,  the  attentive 
Auditor  fupplies  from  his  own  Heart,  whatever  the  Poet’s  Lan¬ 
guage  may  fall  fhort  of,  in  Ex  predion,  and  melts  himfelf  into 
every  Pang  of  Humanity,  which  the  like  Misfortunes  in  real  Life 
could  have  inlpir’d. 

After  what  I  have  obferv’d,  whenever  I  fee  a  Tragedy  defective 
in  its  Fable,  let  there  be  never  fo  many  dne  Lines  in  it ;  I  hope 
1  fhall  be  forgiven,  if  I  impute  that  DefeCt,  to  the  Idlenefs,  the 
weak  Judgment,  or  barren  Invention  of  the  Author. 

If  I  fbould  be  ask’d,  why  I  have  not  always,  my  felf,  fol¬ 
low’d  the  Rules  I  would  impofe  upon  others ;  I  can  only  anfwer, 
that  whenever  I  have  not,  I  lie  equally  open  to  the  fame  critical 
Cenfure.  But  having  often  obferv’d  a  better  than  ordinary  Stile 
thrown  away,  upon  the  loofe,  and  wandering  Scenes  of  an  ill- 
chofen  Story,  I  imagin’d  thefe  Obfervations  might  convince  feme 
future  Author,  of  how  great  Advantage  a  Fable  well  plann’d 
mud  be  to  a  Man  of  any  tolerable  Genius. 

All  this,  I  own,  is  leading  my  Reader  out  of  the  way ;  but 
if  he  has  as  much  Time  upon  his  Hands,  as  I  have,  (provided 
we  are  neither  of  us  tir’d)  it  may  be  equally  to  the  Purpofe, 
what  he  reads,  or  what  I  write  of.  But  as  I  have  no  Obje&ioq. 
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to  Method,  when  it  is  not  troublefome,  I  return  to  my  Sub¬ 
ject. 

Hitherto  we  have  feen  no  very  unreafonable  InAance  of  this 
abfolute  Power  of  a  Lord  Chamberlain,  though  we  were  to  ad¬ 
mit,  that  no  one  knew  of  any  real  Law,  or  ConfirudHon  of  Law, 
by  which  this  Power  was  given  him.  I  fhall  now  ofier  iome 
Fadts  relating  to  it  of  a  more  extraordinary  Nature,  which  I  leave 
my  Reader  to  give  a  Name  to. 

About  the  middle  of  King  William's  Reign,  an  Order  of 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  was,  then,  fubfifiing,  that  no  Actor  of 
either  Company,  fhould  prefume  to  go  from  one,  to  the  other, 
without  a  Difcharge  from  their  refpedtive  Menagers,  and  the  Per- 
miflion  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  Notwithfianding  fuch  Order, 
Powel  being  uneafy,  at  the  Favour,  Wilks ,  was  then  riling  into, 
had  without  fuch  Difcharge,  left  the  Drury- Lane  Theatre,  and 
engag’d  himfelf  to  that  of  Lincolns-Inn-Fields  :  But  by  what 
follows,  it  will  appear,  that  this  Order  was  not  fo  much  in¬ 
tended,  to  do  both  of  them  good ,  as  to  do,  that  which  the  Court 
chiefly  favour’d  (Lincolns-Inn-Fields)  no  harm.  For  when  Powel 
grew  diffatisfy’d  at  his  Station  there  too,  he  return’d  to  Drury - 
Lane  (as  he  had  before  gone  from  it)  without  a  Difcharge :  But 
halt  a  little !  here,  on  this  Side  of  the  Quefiion,  the  Order  was 
to  ftand,  in  force,  and  the  fame  Offence  again!!  it  now,  was 
not  to  be  equally  pafs’d  over.  He  was  the  next  Day  taken  up 
by  a  Meffenger,  and  confin’d  to  the  Porter’s-Lodge,  where,  to 
the  beft  of  my  Remembrance,  he  remain’d  about  two  Days ; 
when  the  Menagers  of  Lincolns-Inn-Fields ,  not  thinking  an  Adtor 
of  his  loofe  Character  worth  their  farther  Trouble,  gave  him  up  \ 
though  perhaps  he  was  releas’d,  for  fome  better  Realbn.  Upon 
this  occasion,  the  next  Day,  behind  the  Scenes,  at  Drury- Lane, 
a  Perfon  of’ great  Quality,  in  my  hearing,  enquiring  of  Powel, 
into  the  Nature  of  his  Offence,  after  he  had  heard  it,  told  him. 
That  if  he  had  had  Patience,  or  Spirit  enough,  to  have  fiaid  in  his 
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Confinement,  till  he  had  given  him  Notice  of  it,  he  would  have 
found  him  a  handfomer  way  of  coming  out  of  it. 

Another  Time  the  fame  ACtor,  Powel ,  was  provok’d  at  Will'% 
CofFee-houfe,  in  a  Difpute  about  the  Play-houfe  Affairs,  to  flrike 
a  Gentleman,  whofe  Family  had  been  fometimes  Mailers  of  it; 
a  Complaint  of  this  Infolence  was,  in  the  Abfence  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  immediately  made  to  the  Vice-Chamberlain,  who 
fo  highly  refented  it,  that  he  thought  himfelf  bound  in  Ho¬ 
nour,  to  carry  his  Power  of  redrefiing  it,  as  far  as  it  could  pof- 
fibly  go:  For  Powel  having  a  Part  in  the  Play,  that  was  aCted 
the  Day  after;  the  Vice-Chamberlain  fent  an  Order  to  filence 
the  whole  Company,  for  having  fuffer’d  Powel  to  appear  upon 
the  Stage,  before  he  had  made  that  Gentleman  Satisfaction,  al¬ 
though  the  Mailers  of  the  Theatre  had  had  no  Notice  of  Powel' s 
Misbehaviour :  However,  this  Order  was  obey’d,  and  remain’d 
in  force  for  two  or  three  Days,  till  the  fame  Authority  was 
pleas’d,  or  advis’d,  to  revoke  it.  From  the  Meafures  this  injur’d 
Gentleman  took  for  his  Redrefs,  it  may  be  judg’d  how  far  it 
was  taken  for  granted,  that  a  Lord  Chamberlain  had  an  abfolute 
Power  over  the  Theatre,. 

I  fhall  now  give  an  Inflance  of  an  ACfor,  who  had  the  Re- 
folution  to  Hand  upon  the  Defence  of  his  Liberty,  againff  the 
fame  Authority,  and  was  reliev’d  by  it. 

In  the  fame  King's  Reign,  Dogget ,  who  though,  from  a  fevere 
ExaCtnefs  in  his  Nature,  he  could  be  feldom  long  eafy  in  any 
Theatre,  where  Irregularity,  not  to  fay  Injuft  ice,  too  often  pre¬ 
vail’d,  yet  in  the  private  Conduct  of  his  Affairs,  he  was  a  pru¬ 
dent,  honed  Man.  He  therefore  took  an  unufual  Care,  when 
he  return’d  to  aCl  under  the  Patent,  in  Drury-Lane ,  to  have 
his  Articles  drawn  firm  and  binding :  But  having  fome  Reafon 
to  think  the  Patentee  had  not  dealt  fairly  with  him,  he  quitted 
the  Stage,  and  would  aCfc  no  more,  rather  chufing  to  lofe  his 
whatever  unfatisfy’d,  Demands,  than  go  through  the  chargeable, 
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and  tedious  Courfe  of  the  Law  to  recover  it.  But  the  Patentee, 
who  (from  other  People’s  Judgment)  knew  the  Value  of  him, 
and  who  wanted  too,  to  have  him  fooner  back,  than  the  Law 
could  poffibly  bring  him,  thought  the  furer  way  would  be,  to 
defire  a  fhorter  Redrefs  from  the  Authority  of  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain.  Accordingly  upon  his  Complaint,  a  Meffenger  was  imme¬ 
diately  difpatch’d  to  Norwich ,  where  Dogget  then  was,  to  bring 
him  up,  in  Cuffody  :  But  doughty  Dogget ,  who  had  Mony  in 
his  Pocket,  and  the  Caufe  of  Liberty  at  his  Heart,  was  not,  in 
the  lead  intimidated,  by  this  formidable  Summons.  He  was  ob~ 
ferv’d  to  obey  it,  with  a  particular  Chearfulnefs,  entertaining  his 
fellow  Traveller,  the  Meffenger,  all  the  way  in  the  Coach  (for  he 
had  protefted  againft  riding)  with  as  much  Humour,  as  a  Man 
of  his  Bufinefs  might  be  capable  of  tailing.  And  as  he  found 
his  Charges  were  to  be  defray’d,  he,  at  every  Inn,  call’d  for  the 
bell  Dainties  the  Country  could  afford,  or  a  pretended  weak  Ap¬ 
petite  could  digefl.  At  this  Rate  they  jollily  roll’d  on,  more  with 
the  Air  of  a  jaunt,  than  a  Journey,  or  a  Party  of  Pleasure,  than 
of  a  poor  Devil  in  durance.  Upon  his  Arrival  in  Town,  he  im¬ 
mediately  apply’d  to  the  Lord  Chief  juflice  Holt ,  for  his  Habeas 
Corpus.  As  his  Cafe  was  femething  particular,  that  eminent, 
and  learned  Minifter  of  the  Law  took  a  particular  Notice  of  it: 
For  Dogget  was  not  only  difcharg’d,  but  the  Procefs  of  his  Con¬ 
finement  (according  to  common  Fame)  had  a  Cenfure  pafs’d  up¬ 
on  it,  in  Court,  which  I  doubt,  I  am  not  Lawyer  enough  to 
repeat !  To  conclude,  the  officious  Agents  in  this  Affair  finding, 
that,  in  Dogget ,  they  had  midaken  their  Man,  were  mollify’cl 
into  milder  Proceedings,  and  (as  he  afterwards  told  me)  whifper’d 
fomething,  in  his  Ear,  that  took  away  Dogget  s  farther  Uneaii- 
nefs  about  it. 

By  thefe  ladances  we  fee  how  naturally  Power  only  founded 
on  Cuflom,  is  apt,  where  the  Lav/  is  lilent,  to  run  into  Excefles, 
and  while  it  laudably  pretends  to  govern  others,  how  hard  it  is 
to  govern  itfelf.  But  fince  the  Law  has  lately  open’d  its  Mouth* 
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and  has  faid  plainly,  that  Tome  Part  of  this  Power  to  govern  the 
Theatre  fhall  be,  and  is  plac’d  in  a  proper  Perfon ;  and  as  it  is 
evident,  that  the  Power  of  that  white  Staff,  ever  ftnce  it  has  been, 
in  the  noble  Hand,  that  now  holds  it,  has  been  us’d  with  the 
utmoft  Lenity,  I  would  beg  Leave  of  the  murmuring  Multitude, 
who  frequent  the  Theatre,  to  offer  them  a  ftmple  Queftion  or 
two,  viz.  Pray  Gentlemen,  how  came  you,  or  rather  your  Fore¬ 
fathers  never  to  be  mutinous,  upon  any  of  the  occaftonal  Fadls 
I  have  related  ?  And  why  have  you  been  fo  often  tumultuous, 
upon  a  Law’s  being  made,  that  only  confirms  a  lefs  Power,  than 
was  formerly  exercis’d,  without  any  Law  to  fupport  it?  You 
cannot  fure,  fay,  fuch  Difcontent  is  either  juft,  or  natural,  unlefs 
you  allow  it  a  Maxim  in  your  Politicks,  that  Power  exercis’d 
without  Law,  is  a  lefs  Grievance,  than  the  fame  Power  exercis’d 
according  to  law ! 

Having  thus  given  the  cleareft  View  I  was  able,  of  the  ufual 
Regard  paid  to  the  Power  of  a  Lord  Chamberlain,  the  Reader 
will  more  eafily  conceive,  what  Influence,  and  Operation  that 
Power  muft  naturally  have,  in  all  Theatrical  Revolutions;  and 
particularly  in  the  complete  Re-union  of  both  Companies,  which 
happen’d  in  the  Year  following. 
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CHAP.  XL 

Some  Chimcericcil  Thoughts  of  making  the  Stage  ufeful :  Some ,  to 
its  Reputation .  The  Patent  unprofitable ,  to  all  the  Proprietors , 
^ fourth  Part  of  it  given  away  to  Colonel  Brett,  yf 
Digreffion  to  his  Memory.  The  two  Companies  of  A 81  or s  re¬ 
united^  by  his  Inter  eft  i  and  Menagement.  '‘The  firft  DireSlion 
of  Opera's  only ,  given  to  Mr.  Swiney. 

ROM  the  Time,  that  the  Company  of  Adlors,  in 
the  Hay-Market ,  was  recruited  with  thofe  from 
Drury- Latte,  and  came  into  the  Hands  of  their 
new  Director,  Swiney ,  the  Theatre,  for  three  or  four 
Years  following,  fuffer’d  fo  many  Convulfions,  and 
was  thrown  every  other  Winter  under  fuch  different  Intereds, 
and  Menagement,  before  it  came  to  a  firm  and  lading  Settle¬ 
ment,  that  I  am  doubtful,  if  the  mod  candid  Reader  will  have 
Patience,  to  go  through  a  full,  and  fair  Account  of  it :  And  yet 
I  would  fain  flatter  my  felf,  that  thofe,  who  are  not  too  wife, 
to  frequent  the  Theatre  (or  have  Wit  enough  to  didinguifh  what 
fort  of  Sights  there,  either  do  Honour,  or  Difgrace  to  it)  may 
think  their  national  Diverfion  no  contemptible  Subject,  for  a 
more  able  Hi  dorian,  than  I  pretend  to  be :  If  I  have  any  parti¬ 
cular  Qualification,  for  the  Task,  more  than  another,  it  is  that  I 
have  been  an  ocular  Witnefs  of  the  feveral  Fa6ts,  that  are  to  fill 
up  the  red  of  my  Volume ;  and  am,  perhaps,  the  only  Perfon 
living  (however  unworthy)  from  whom  the  fame  Materials  can 
be  collected  ;  but  let  them  come  from  whom  they  may,  whe¬ 
ther,  at  bed,  they  will  be  worth  reading  ,  perhaps  a  Judgment, 
may  be  better  form’d  after  a  patient  Perufal  of  the  following  Di~ 
greffiom 
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In  whatever  cold  Edeem,  the  Stage  may  be,  among  the  wile, 
and  powerful ;  it  is  not  fo  much  a  Reproach,  to  thofe,  who 
contentedly  enjoy  it  in  its  lowed:  Condition,  as  that  Condition 
of  it,  is  to  thofe,  who  (though  they  cannot  but  know,  to  how 
valuable  a  publick  Ufe,  a  Theatre,  well  edablifh’d,  might  be 
rais’d)  yet  in  fo  many  civiliz’d  Nations,  have  neglected  it.  This 
perhaps  will  be  call’d  thinking  my  own  wiler,  than  all  the  wife 
Heads,  in  Europe.  But  I  hope  a  more  humble  Senfe  will  be 
given  to  it ;  at  lead  I  only  mean,  that  if  fo  many  Govern¬ 
ments  have  their  Reafons,  for  their  Dilfegard  of  their  Thea¬ 
tres,  thofe  Reafons  may  be  deeper,  than  my  Capacity  has  yet 
been  able  to  dive  into :  If  therefore  my  firnple  Opinion  is  a 
wrong  one,  let  the  Singularity  of  it  expofe  me:  And  though  I 
am  only  building  a  Theatre  in  the  Air,  it  is  there,  however,  at 
fo  little  Expence,  and  in  lb  much  better  a  Tade,  than  any  I  have 
yet  feen,  that  I  cannot  help  faying  of  it,  as  a  wifer  Man  did  (it 
may  be)  upon  a  wifer  Occafion : 

- Si  quid  novifti  reftius  if  is , 

Candidus  imperti ;  fi  non -  Hor. 

Give  me  leave  to  play,  with  my  Project,  in  Fancy. 

I  fay  then,  that  as  I  allow  nothing  is  more  liable  to  debale, 
and  corrupt  the  Minds  of  a  People,  than  a  licentious  Theatre; 
fo  under  a  jud,  and  proper  Edablidiment,  it  were  podible  to 
make  it,  as  apparently  the  School  of  Manners,  and  of  Virtue. 
Were  I  to  colled:  all  the  Arguments,  that  might  be  given  for  my 
Opinion,  or  to  inforce  it  by  exemplary  Proofs,  it  might  fwell 
this  Oiort  Digreflion  to  a  Volume  ;  I  fhall  therefore  trud  the  Va¬ 
lidity  of  what  I  have  laid  down,  to  a  dngle  Fad,  that  may  be 
dill  frefli,  in  the  Memory  of  many  living  Spedators.  When  the 
Tragedy  of  Cato  was  drd  aded,  let  us  call  to  mind  the  noble 
Spirit  of  Patriotifm,  which  that  Play  then  infus’d  into  the  Breads 
of  a  free  People,  that  crowded  to  it ;  with  what  affeding  Force, 
was  that  mod  elevated  of  Human  Virtues  recommended  ?  Even 
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the  falfe  Pretenders  to  it  felt  an  unwilling  Conviction,  and  made 
it  a  Point  of  Honour  to  be  foremoft,  in  their  Approbation ;  and 
this  too  at  a  time,  when  the  fermented  Nation  had  their  difte- 
rent  Views  of  Government.  Yet  the  fublime  Sentiments  of  Li¬ 
berty,  in  that  venerable  Character,  rais’d,  in  every  fenlible  Hearer 
fuch  confcious  Admiration,  fuch  compelM  Alfent  to  the  Con¬ 
duct  of  a  fuffering  Virtue,  as  even  demanded  two  almoft  irrecon- 
cileable  Parties  to  embrace,  and  join  in  their  equal  Applaufes  of 
it.  Now,  not  to  take  from  the  Merit  of  the  Writer,  had  that 
Play  never  come  to  the  Stage,  how  much  of  this  valuable  EffeCt 
of  it  mult  have  been  loft  ?  It  then  could  have  had  no  more  im¬ 
mediate  weight  with  the  Publick,  than  our  poring  upon  the 
many  ancient  Authors,  through  whofe  Works  the  fame  Senti¬ 
ments  have  been,  perhaps,  lefs  profitably  difpers’d,  tho’  amongft 
Millions  of  Readers ;  but  by  bringing  fuch  Sentiments  to  the 
Theatre,  and  into  ACtion,  what  a  fuperior  Luftre  did  they  fhine 
with  ?  There,  Cato  breath’d  again,  in  Life ;  and  tho’  he  perifh’d 
in  the  Caufe  of  Liberty,  his  Virtue  was  victorious,  and  left  the 
Triumph  of  it  in  the  Heart  of  every  melting  Spectator.  If  Ef¬ 
fects,  like  thefe,  are  laudable ;  if  the  Reprefentation  of  fuch 
Plays  can  carry  Conviction  with  fo  much  Pleafure,  to  the  Un- 
derftanding,  have  they  not  vaftly  the  Advantage  of  any  other 
Human  Helps  to  Eloquence  ?  What  equal  Method  can  be  found 
to  lead,  or  ftimulate  the  Mind,  to  a  quicker  Senfe  of  Truth,  and 
Virtue,  or  warm  a  People  into  the  Love,  and  Practice  of  fuch 
Principles,  as  might  be  at  once  a  Defence,  and  Honour  to  their 
Country  ?  In  what  Shape  could  we  liften  to  Virtue  with  equal 
Delight,  or  Appetite  of  InftruCtion  ?  The  Mind  of  Man  is  na¬ 
turally  free,  and  when  he  is  compell’d,  or  menac’d  into  any  Opi¬ 
nion  that  he  does  not  readily  conceive,  he  is  more  apt  to  doubt 
the  Truth  of  it,  than  when  his  Capacity  is  led  by  Delight,  into 
Evidence  and  Reafon.  To  preferve  a  Theatre  in  this  Strength, 
and  Purity  of  Morals,  is,  I  grant,  what  the  wifeft  Nations,  have 
not  been  able  to  perpetuate,  or  to  tranfmit  long  to  their  Pofte- 
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rity :  But  this  Difficulty  will  rather  heighten,  than  take  from  the 
Honour  of  the  Theatre :  The  greated  Empires  have  decay’d,  for 
want  of  proper  Heads  to  guide  them,  and  the  Ruins  of  them 
fometimes  have  been  the  Subjed  of  Theatres,  that  could  not  be, 
themfelves  exempt,  from  as  various  Revolutions :  Yet  may  not  the 
moft  natural  Inference  from  all  this  be,  That  the  Talents  requi- 
fite  to  form  good  A  dors,  great  Writers,  and  true  Judges,  were 
like  thole  of  wife  and  memorable  Miniders,  as  well  the  Gifts  of 
Fortune,  as  of  Nature,  and  not  always  to  be  found,  in  all  Climes 
or  Ages.  Or  can  there  be  a  dronger  modern  Evidence  of  the 
Value  of  Dramatiek  Performances,  than  that  in  many  Countries, 
where  the  Papal  Religion  prevails,  the  Holy  Policy  (though  it  al¬ 
lows  not  to  an  Ador  Chriftian  Burial)  is  fo  confcious  of  the  Ule- 
fulnefs  of  his  Art,  that  it  will  frequently  take  in  the  Affidance 
of  the  Theatre,  to  give  even  Sacred  Hiftory,  in  a  Tragedy,  a  Re¬ 
commendation  to  the  more  patbetick  Regard  of  their  People. 
How  can  fuch  Principles,  in  the  Face  of  the  World,  refufe  the 
Bones  of  a  Wretch  the  lowed  Benefit  of  Chriftian  Charity,  af¬ 
ter  having  admitted  his  Profeffion  (for  which  they  deprive  him 
of  that  Charity)  to  ferve  the  folemn  Purpofes  of  Religion  ?  How 
far  then  is  this  Religious  Inhumanity  fhort  of  that  famous  Painter’s, 
who,  to  make  his  Crucifix  a  Mafter-piece  of  Nature,  ftabb’d  the 
innocent  Hireling,  from  whofe  Body  he  drew  it;  and  having 
heighten’d  the  holy  Portrait,  with  his  lad  Agonies  of  Life,  then 
fent  it  to  be  the  confecrated  Ornament  of  an  Altar?  Though 
we  have  only  the  Authority  of  common  Fame,  for  this  Story, 
yet  be  it  true,  or  falfe,  the  Comparifon  will  dill  be  juft.  Or  let 
me  ask  another  Queftion  more  humanly  political. 

How  came  the  Athenians  to  lay  out  an  Hundred  Thoufand 
Pounds,  upon  the  Decorations  of  one  fingle  Tragedy  of  Sopho¬ 
cles  f  Not  fure,  as  it  was  merely  a  Spedacle  for  Idlenefs,  or 
Vacancy  of  Thought  to  gape  at,  but  becaufe  it  was  the  mod  ra¬ 
tional,  mod  inftmdive,  and  delightful  Compofition,  that  hu¬ 
man  Wit  had  yet  arriv’d  at ;  and  eoxifequentty  the  mod  worthy 
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to  be  the  Entertainment  of  a  wife,  and  warlike  Nation :  And 
it  may  be  dill  a  Queftion,  whether  the  Sophocles  infpir’d  this  Pub- 
lick  Spirit,  or  this  Publick  Spirit  infpir’d  the  Sophocles f 

But  alas!  as  the  Power  of  giving,  or  receiving  fuch  Inspira¬ 
tions,  from  either  of  thefe  Caufes,  feems  pretty  well  at  an  End ; 
now  I  have  fhot  my  Bolt,  I  fhall  defeend  to  talk  more  like  a 
Man  of  the  Age,  I  live  in:  For,  indeed,  what  is  all  this  to  a 
common  Englijlo  Pleader  ?  Why  truly,  as  Shakefpear  terms  it— 
Caviare  to  the  Multitude  !  Honed  fohn  Trott  will  tell  you,  that 
if  he  were  to  believe  what  I  have  faid  of  the  Athenians ,  he  is 
at  moft,  but  adonifh’d  at  it;  but  that  if  the  twentieth  Part  of 
the  Sum  I  have  mention’d  were  to  be  apply’d,  out  of  our  Pub- 
lick  Money,  to  the  Setting  od  the  bed:  Tragedy,  the  niced 
Noddle  in  the  Nation  could  produce,  it  would  probably  raife  the 
Paflions  higher  in  thofe  that  did  Not  like  it,  than  in  thofe  that 
did ;  it  might  as  likely  meet  with  an  Infurredlion,  as  the  Ap- 
plaufe  of  the  People,  and  fo,  mayhap,  be  fitter  for  the  Subject 

of  a  Tragedy,  than  for  a  Publick  Fund  to  fupport  it. - Truly, 

Mr.  Trott ,  I  cannot  but  own,  that  1  am  very  much  of  your  Opi¬ 
nion:  I  am  only  concern’d,  that  the  Theatre  has  not  a  better 
Pretence  to  the  Care  and  further  Consideration  of  thofe  Govern¬ 
ments,  where  it  is  tolerated ;  but  as  what  I  have  faid  will  not  pro¬ 
bably  do  it  any  great  Harm,  I  hope  I  have  not  put  you  out  of 
Patience,  by  throwing  a  few  good  Wifhes  after  an  old  Acquain¬ 
tance. 

To  conclude  this  Digreflion.  If,  for  the  Support  of  the  Stage, 
what  is  generally  Shewn  there,  mud  be  lower’d  to  the  Tade  of 
common  Spectators ;  or  if  it  is  inconSident  with  Liberty,  to  mend 
that  vulgar  Tade,  by  making  the  Multitude  lefs  merry  there;  or 
by  abolishing  every  low,  and  fenfelefs  Jollity,  in  which  the  Un- 
derdanding  can  have  no  Share  ;  whenever,  I  fay,  fuch  is  the 
State  of  the  Stage,  it  will  be  as  often  liable,  to  unanswerable 
Cenfure,  and  manifed  Difgraces.  Yet  there  was  a  Time,  not 
yet,  out  of  many  People’s  Memory,  when  it  fubdded  upon  its 
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own  rational  Labours ;  when  even  Succefs  attended  an  Attempt  to 
reduce  it  to  Decency ;  and  when  Actors  themfelves  were  hardy 
enough  to  hazard  their  Intereft,  in  purfuit  of  fo  dangerous  a 
Reformation.  And  this  Cribs,  I  am  myfelf  as  impatient,  as  any 
tir’d  Reader  can  be,  to  arrive  at.  I  fhall  therefore  endeavour  to 
lead  him  the  fhorteft  way  to  it.  But  as  I  am  a  little  jealous  of 
the  badnefs  of  the  Road,  I  muft  referve  to  myfelf  the  Liberty 
of  calling  upon  any  Matter,  in  my  Way,  for  a  little  Refrefhment 
to  whatever  Company  may  have  the  Curiofity,  or  Goodnefs,  to 
go  along  with  me. 

When  the  foie  menaging  Patentee  at  Drury-Lane ,  for  feveral 
Years  could  never  be  perfuaded  or  driven  to  any  Account  with 
the  Adventurers ;  Sir  ! Thomas  Skipwith  (who,  if  I  am  rightly  in¬ 
form’d,  had  an  equal  Share  with  him)  grew  fo  weary  of  the  Af¬ 
fair,  that  he  actually  made  a  Prefent  of  his  entire  Intereft  in  it,, 
upon  the  following  Occafion. 

Sir  Thomas  happen’d,  in  the  Summer  preceding  the  Re-union 
of  the  Companies,  to  make  a  Vifit  to  an  intimate  Friend  of  his, 
Colonel  Brett ,  of  Sandywell ,  in  Gl one  eft  erf  ire  ;  where  the  Plea- 
fantnefs  of  the  Place,  and  the  agreeable  manner  of  palling  his 
Time  there,  had  rais’d  him  to  fuch  a  Gallantry  of  Heart,  that, 
in  return  to  the  Civilities  of  his  Friend  the  Colonel,  he  made 
him  an  Offer  of  his  whole  Right  in  the  Patent;  but  not  to  over¬ 
rate  the  Value  of  his  Prefent,  told  him,  he  himfelf  had  made 
nothing  of  it,  thefe  ten  Years :  But  the  Colonel  (he  faid)  being 
a  greater  Favourite  of  the  People  in  Power,  and  (as  he  believ’d) 
among  the  Adors  too,  than  himfelf  was,  might  think  of  fome 
Scheme,  to  turn  it  to  Advantage,  and  in  that  Light,  if  he  lik’d 
it,  it  was  at  his  Service.  After  a  great  deal  of  Raillery  on  both 
fides,  of  what  Sir  Thomas  had  not  made  of  it,  and  the  particu¬ 
lar  Advantages  the  Colonel  was  likely  to  make  of  it ;  they  came 
to  a  laughing  Refolution,  That  an  Inftrument  fhould  be  drawn  the 
next  Morning,  of  an  abfolute  Conveyance  of  the  Premifes.  A 
Gentleman  of  the  Law,  well  known  to  them  both,  happening  to 
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be  a  Gueft  there,  at  the  fame  time,  the  next  Day  produc’d  the 
Deed,  according  to  his  Indrudtions,  in  the  Prefence  of  whom,  and 
of  others,  it  was  fign’d,  feal’d,  and  deliver'd,  to  the  Purpofes 
therein  contain’d. 

This  Tranfacdion  may  be  another  Indance  (as  I  have  elfewhere 
obferv’d)  at  how  low  a  Value,  the  Intereds,  in  a  Theatrical  Li- 
cenfe  were  then  held ;  tho’  it  was  vifible,  from  the  Succels 
of  Swiney  in  that  very  Year,  that  with  tolerable  Menagement, 
they  could,  at  no  time  have  fail’d  of  being  a  profitable  Pur- 
chafe. 

The  next  Thing  to  be  confider  d  was,  what  the  Colonel 
fhould  do  with  his  new  Theatrical  Commiffion,  v/hich,  in  ano¬ 
ther’s  Pofleffion,  had  been  of  fo  little  Importance.  Here  it  may 
be  neceffary  to  premife,  that  this  Gentleman  was  the  firft  of  any 
Confideration,  fince  my  coming  to  the  Stage,  with  whom  I  had 
contracted  a  Perfonal  Intimacy  ;  which  might  be  the  Reafcn,. 
why,  in  this  Debate,  my  Opinion  had  fome  weight  with  him  : 
Of  this  Intimacy  too,  I  am  the  more  tempted  to  talk,  from  the 
natural  Pleafure  of  calling  back,  in  Age,  the  Purfuits,  and  hap¬ 
py  Ardours  of  Youth  long  paft,  which,  like  the  Ideas  of  a  de¬ 
lightful  Spring,  in  a  Winter’s  Rumination,  are  fometimes  equal  to 
the  former  Enjoyment  of  them.  I  (hall  therefore,  rather  chufe, 
in  this  Place  to  gratify  myfelf,  than  my  Reader,  by  fetting  the- 
faired  Side  of  this  Gentleman  in  view,  and  by  indulging  a  little 
confcious  Vanity,  in  (hewing  how  early  in  Life,  I  fell  into  the 
Pofieflion  or  fo  agreeable  a  Companion :  Whatever  Failings  he 
might  have  to  others,  he  had  none  to  me  ;  nor  was  he,  where 
he  had  them,  without  his  valuable  Qualities  to  balance  or  foften 
them.  Let,  then,  what  was  not,  to  be  commended  in  him,  red 
with  his  Afhes,  never  to  be  rak’d  into :  But  the  friendly  Favours 
I  receiv’d  from  him,  while  living,  give  me  dill  a  Pleafure,  in 
paying  this  only  Mite  of  my  Acknowledgment,  in  my  Power,  to 
his  Memory.  And-  i i  my  taking  this  Liberty,  may  find  Pardon 
from  feveral  of  his  fair  Relations,,  dill  living,  for  whom  I  profefs 
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the  utmoft  Refpedt,  it  will  give  me  but  little  Concern,  tho’  my 
critical  Readers  fhould  think  it  all  Impertinence. 

This  Gentleman,  then,  Henry ,  was  the  eldeft  Son  of  Henry 
Brett ,  Efq;  of  Cowley ,  in  Gloucejlerjhire ,  who  coming  early  to 
his  Eftate  of  about  Two  Thoufand  a  Year,  by  the  ufual  Negli¬ 
gences  of  young  Heirs,  had,  before  this  his  eldft  Son  came  of 
age,  funk  it  to  about  half  that  Value,  and  that  not  wholly  free 
from  Incumbrances.  Mr.  Brett ,  whom  I  am  {peaking  of,  had 
his  Education,  and  I  might  fay  ended  it,  at  the  Univerfity  of 
Oxford ;  for  tho’  he  was  fettled  fome  time  after  at  the  Temple ,  he 
fo  little  followed  the  Law  there,  that  his  Negledt  of  it,  made  the 
Law  (like  fome  of  his  fair  and  frail  Admirers)  very  often  follow 
him.  As  he  had  an  uncommon  Share  of  Social  Wit,  and  a  hand- 
fom  Perfon,  with  a  fanguine  Bloom  in  his  Complexion,  no  won¬ 
der  they  perfuaded  him,  that  he  might  have  a  better  Chance  of 
Fortune,  by  throwing  fuch  Accomplifhments,  into  the  gayer 
World,  than  byfhutting  them  up,  in  a  Study.  The  firft  View, 
that  fires  the  Head  of  a  young  Gentleman  of  this  modifii  Ambi¬ 
tion,  juft  broke  loofe,  from  Buhnefs,  is  to  cut  a  Figure  (as  they 
call  it)  in  a  Side-box,  at  the  Play,  from  whence  their  next  Step 
is,  to  the  Green  Room  behind  the  Scenes,  fometimes  their  Non 
ultra.  Hither,  at  laft  then,  in  this  hopeful  Quell  of  his  For¬ 
tune,  came  this  Gentleman-Errant,  not  doubting  but  the  fickle 
Dame,  while  he  was  thus  qualify’d  to  receive  her,  might  be 
tempted  to  fall  into  his  Lap.  And  though,  poffibly,  the  Charms 
of  our  Theatrical  Nymphs  might  have  their  Share,  in  drawing 
him  thither;  yet  in  my  Obfervation,  the  moil  vifible  Caufe  of 
his  fir  ft  coming,  was  a  more  fincere  Paffion  he  had  conceiv’d  for 
a  fair  full-bottom’d  Perriwig,  which  I  then  wore  in  my  firft  Play 
of  the  Fool  in  Fajhion ,  in  the  Year  1695.  For  it  is  to  be  noted, 
that,  the  Beaux  of  thofe  Days,  were  of  a  quite  different  Caft, 
from  the  modem  Stamp,  and  had  more  of  the  Statelinefs  of  the 
Peacock  in  their  Mien,  than  (which  now  feems  to  be  their  higheft 
Emulation)  the  pert  Air  of  a  Lapwing.  Now  whatever  Con¬ 
tempt 
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tempt  Philofbphers  may  have,  for  a  fine  Perriwig ;  my  Friend, 
who  was  not  to  defpife  the  World,  but  to  live  in  it,  knew  very 
well,  that  fo  material  an  Article  of  Drefs,  upon  the  Head  of  a 
Man  of  Senfe,  if  it  became  him,  could  never  fail  of  drawing  to 
him  a  more  partial  Regard,  and  Benevolence,  than  could  poffibly 
be  hop’d  for,  in  an  ill-made  one.  This  perhaps  may  foften  the 
grave  Cenfure,  which  fb  youthful  a  Purchafe  might  otherwife, 
have  laid  upon  him  :  In  a  word,  he  made  his  Attack  upon  this 
Perriwig,  as  your  young  Fellows  generally  do  upon  a  Lady  of 
Pleafure;  firfl,  by  a  few,  familiar  Praifes  of  her  Perfon,  and 
then,  a  civil  Enquiry,  into  the  Price  of  it.  But  upon  his  ob~ 
ferving  me  a  little  furpriz’d  at  the  Levity  of  his  Queftion,  about 
a  Fop’s  Perriwig,  he  began  to  railly  himfelf,  with  fo  much  Wit, 
and  Humour,  upon  the  Folly  of  his  Fondnefs  for  it,  that  he  ftruclc 
me,  with  an  equal  Defire  of  granting  any  thing,  in  my  Power, 
to  oblige  fb  facetious  a  Cuflomer.  This  fingular  Beginning  of 
our  Converfation,  and  the  mutual  Laughs  that  enfued  upon  it, 
ended  in  an  Agreement,  to  finifh  our  Bargain  that  Night,  over  a 
Bottle. 

If  it  were  poflible,  the  Relation  of  the  happy  Indifcretions 
which  pafs’d  between  us  that  Night,  could  give  the  tenth  Part  of 
the  Pleafure,  I  then  receiv’d  from  them,  I  could  fall  repeat 
them  with  Delight :  But  as  it  may  be  doubtful,  whether  the  Pa¬ 
tience  of  a  Reader  may  be  quite  fo  firong,  as  the  Vanity  of  an 
Author,  I  fhall  cut  it  fhort,  by  only  faying,  That  fingle  Bottle 
was  the  Sire  of  many  a  jolly  Dozen,  that  for  fome  Years  follow¬ 
ing,  like  orderly  Children,  whenever  they  were  call’d  for,  came 
into  the  fame  Company.  Nor  indeed,  did  I  think  from  that  time, 
whenever  he  was  to  be  had,  any  Evening  could  be  agreeably  en¬ 
joy’d  without  him.  But  the  long  continuance  of  our  Intimacy, 
perhaps,  may  be  thus  accounted  for. 

Fie  who  can  tafte  Wit  in  another,  may,  in  fome  fort,  be  faid 
to  have  it  himfelf :  Now,  as  I  always  had,  and  (I  bids  myfelf 
for  the  Folly)  ftill  have  a  quick  Relifh  of  whatever  did,  or  can 
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give  me  Delight :  This  Gentleman  could  not  but  fee  the  youth¬ 
ful  Joy,  I  was  generally  rais’d  to,  whenever  I  had  the  Ha p pi¬ 
ne  fs  of  a  Tele  a  tele  with  him ;  and  it  may  be  a  moot  Point, 
whether  Wit  is  not  as  often  infpir’d,  by  a  proper  Attention,  as 
by  the  brighteft  Reply,  to  it.  Therefore  as  he  had  Wit  enough 
for  any  two  People,  and  I  had  Attention  enough  for  any  four, 
there  could  not  well  be  wanting  a  fociable  Delight,  on  either 
fide.  And  tho’  it  may  be  true,  that  a  Man  of  a  handlbm  Per- 
fon  is  apt  to  draw  a  partial  Ear  to  every  thing  he  fays ;  yet  this 
Gentleman  feldom  faid  any  thing,  that  might  not  have  made  a 
Man  of  the  plained:  Perfon  agreeable.  Such  a  continual  Delire 
to  pleafe,  it  may  be  imagin’d,  could  not  but,  fometimes  lead 
him  into  a  little  venial  Flattery,  rather  than  not  fucceed  in  it. 
And  I,  perhaps,  might  be  one  of  thofe  Flies,  that  was  caught  in 
this  Honey.  As  I  was,  then,  a  young  fuccelsful  Author,  and 
an  Adlor,  in  Ibme  unexpe&ed  Favour,  whether  defervedly,  or 
not,  imports  not;  yet  fuch  Appearances,  at  lead;  were  plaulible 
Pretences  enough,  for  an  amicable  Adulation  to  enlarge  upon ; 
and  the  Sallies  of  it  a  lefs  Vanity,  than  mine  might  not  have 
been  able  to  refift.  Whatever  this  Weaknels  on  my  lide  might 
be,  I  was  not  alone  in  it ;  for  I  have  heard  a  Gentleman  of  Con¬ 
dition  fay,  who  knew  the  World  as  well,  as  mod:  Men,  that  live 
in  it,  that  let  his  Difcretion  be  ever  lo  much  upon  its  guard,  he 
never  fell  into  Mr.  Brett  s  Company,  without  being  loth  to  leave 
it,  or  carrying  away  a  better  Opinion  of  himfelf,  from  it.  If  his 
Converfation  had  this  Effect  among  the  Men;  what  mull  we 
fuppofe  to  have  been  the  Confequence,  when  he  gave  it,  a  yet 
fofter  turn  among  the  Fair  Sex  ?  Here  now,  a  French  NovelliR 
would  tell  you  fifty  pretty  Lies  of  him  ;  but  as  I  chufe  to  be 
tender  of  Secrets  of  that  fort,  I  Ihall  only  borrow  the  good  Breed¬ 
ing  of  that  Language,  and  tell  you,  in  a  Word,  that  I  knew  le- 
veral  Inllances  of  his  being  un  Homme  a  bonne  Fortune.  But 
though  his  frequent  Succedes  might  generally  keep  him,  from  the 
ufual  Difquiets  of  a  Lover,  he  knew  this  was  a  Life  too  liquorilh 

to 
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to  lail ;  and  therefore  had  Reflexion  enough,  to  be  govern’d  by 
the  Advice  of  his  Friends,  to  turn  thefe  his  Advantages  of  Nature 
to  a  better  ufe. 

Among  the  many  Men  of  Condition,  with  whom,  his  Con- 
verfation  had  recommended  him,  to  an  Intimacy  ;  Sir  'Thomas  Skip- 
with  had  taken  a  particular  Inclination  to  him ;  and  as  he  had 
the  Advancement  of  his  Fortune,  at  Heart,  introduc’d  him, 
where  there  was  a  Lady,  who  had  enough,  in  her  Power,  to 
difencumber  him  of  the  World,  and  make  him  every  way,  eafy, 
for  Life. 

While  he  was  in  purfuit  of  this  Affair,  which  no  time  was  to 
be  loft  in  (for  the  Lady  was  to  be  in  Town  but  for  three  Weeks) 
I  one  Day  found  him  idling  behind  the  Scenes,  before  the  Play 
was  begun.  Upon  fight  of  him,  I  took  the  ufual  Freedom  he 
allow’d  me,  to  rate  him  roundly,  for  the  Madnefs  of  not  im¬ 
proving  every  Moment,  in  his  Power,  in  what  was  of  fuch  con- 
fequence  to  him.  Why  are  you  not  (faid  I)  where  you  know 
you  only  fhould  be  ?  If  your  Befign  fhould  once  get  Wind,  in 
the  Town,  the  Ill-will  of  your  Enemies,  or  the  Sincerity  of  the 
Lady’s  Friends,  may  foon  blow  up  your  Hopes,  which,  in  your 
Circa mftances  of  Life,  cannot  be  long  fhpported,  by  the  bare 

Appearance  of  a  Gentleman. - But  it  is  impoffible  to  proceed, 

without  fome  Apology,  for  the  very  familiar  Circumftance,  that 

is  to  follow. - Yet,  as  it  might  not  be  fo  trivial  in  its  Effecft,  as 

I  fear  it  may  be  in  the  Narration,  and  is  a  Mark  of  that  Inti¬ 
macy,  which  is  neceffary  fhould  be  known,  had  been  between 
us,  I  will  honeftly  make  bold  with  my  Scruples,  and  let  the 
plain  Truth  of  my  Story  take  its  Chance  for  Contempt,  or  Ap¬ 
probation. 

After  twenty  Excufes,  to  clear  himfelf  of  the  Neglect,  I  had 
fo  warmly  charg’d  him  with,  he  concluded  them,  with  telling 
me,  he  had  been  out  all  the  Morning,  upon  Bufinefs,  and  that 
his  Linnen  was  too  much  foil’d,  to  be  feen  in  Company.  Oh, 
ho !  faid  I,  is  that  all  ?  Come  along  with  me,  we  will  foon  get 

F  f  over 
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over  that  dainty  Difficulty :  Upon  which  I  haul’d  him,  by  the 
Sleeve,  into  my  Shifting-Room,  he  either  Raring,  laughing,  or 
hanging  back  all  the  way.  There,  when  I  had  lock’d  him  in, 
1  began  to  flrip  off  my  upper  Cloaths,  and  bad  him  do  the 
fame ;  Hill  he  either  did  not,  or  would  not,  feem  to  underhand 
me,  and  continuing  his  Laugh,  cry’d,  What!  is  the  Puppy  mad?' 
No,  no,  only  pofitive,  faid  I ;  for  look  you,  in  fhort,  the  Play 
is  ready  to  begin,  and  the  Parts  that  you,  and  I,  are  to  ad:  to 
Day,  are  not  of  equal  confequence ;  mine  of  young  Reveller  (in 
Greenwich-Park)  is  but  a  Rake ;  but  whatever  you  may  be,  you 
are  not  to  appear  fo ;  therefore  take  my  Shirt,  and  give  me 
yours ;  for  depend  upon’t,  flay  here  you  fhall  not,  and  fo  go  a- 
bout  your  Buiinefs.  To  conclude,  we  fairly  chang’d  Linnen, 
nor  could  his  Mother’s  have  wrap’d  him  up  more  fortunately ; 
for  in  about  ten  Days  he  marry ’d  the  Lady.  In  a  Year  or  two 
after  his  Marriage,  he  was  chofen  a  Member  of  that  Parliament, 
which  was  fitting,  when  King  William  dy’d.  And,  upon  the 
railing  of  fome  new  Regiments,  was  made  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
to  that  of  Sir  Charles  Hotham.  But  as  his  Ambition  extended 
not  beyond  the  Bounds  of  a  Park  Wall,  and  a  pleafant  Retreat 
in  the  Corner  of  it,  which,  with  too  much  Expence  he  had  juft 
ftnifti’d,  he,  within  another  Year,  had  leave  to  reftgn  his  Com¬ 
pany  to  a  younger  Brother. 

This  v/as  the  Figure,  in  Life,  he  made,  when  Sir  Thomas  Skip- 
wit  h  thought  him  the  moft  proper  Perfon,  to  oblige  (if  it  could 
be  an  Obligation)  with  the  Prefent  of  his  Intereft  in  the  Patent. 
And  from  thefe  Anecdotes  of  my  Intimacy  with  him,  it  may  be 
left  a  Surprife,  when  he  came  to  Town  invefted  with  this  new 
Theatrical  Power,  that  I  fhould  be  the  firft  Perfon,  to  whom  lie 
took  any  Notice  of  it.  And  notwithstanding  he  knew  I  was  then 
engag’d,  in  another  Intereft,  at  the  Hay-Market ,  he  deftred  we 
might  conftder  together,  of  the  beft  Ufe  he  could  make  of  it,  af* 
hiring  me,  at  the  fame  time,  he  fhould  think  it  of  none  to  him™ 
felf,  unleft  it  could  in  fome  Shape  be  turn’d  to  my  Advantage. 

This 
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This  friendly  Declaration,  though  it  might  be  generous  in  him  to 
make,  was  not  needful,  to  incline  me,  in  whatever  might  he  ho- 
nefcly  in  my  Power,  whether  by  Intereft  or  Negotiation,  to  ferve 
him.  My  firfl  Advice,  therefore,  was,  That  he  £hould  produce 
his  Deed  to  the  other  Menaging  Patentee  of  Drury-Lane ,  and 
demand  immediate  Entrance  to  a  joint  Poffeffion  of  all  Effects, 
and  Powers,  to  which  that  Deed  had  given  him  an  equal  Title. 
After  which,  if  he  met  with  no  Oppofition,  to  this  Demand  (as 
upon  light  of  it  he  did  not)  that  he  fhould  be  watchful  againft 
any  Contradiction,  from  his  Collegue,  in  whatever  he  might 
propofe,  in  carrying  on  the  Affair,  but  to  let  him  fee,  that  he 
was  determin’d  in  all  his  Meafures.  Yet  to  heighten  that  Refb- 
lution,  with  an  Eafe  and  Temper  in  his  manner,  as  if  he  took  it 
for  granted,  there  could  be  no  Oppofition  made,  to  whatever  he 
had  a  mind  to.  For  that  this  Method,  added  to  his  natural  Ta¬ 
lent  of  Perfuading,  would  imperceptibly  lead  his  Collegue,  into 
a  Reliance  on  his  fuperior  Underftanding,  That  however  little 
lie  car’d  for  Bulinels,  he  fhould  give  himfelf  the  Air  at  leafi,  of 
Enquiry  into  what  had  been  done,  that  what  he  intended  to  do, 
might  be  thought  more  confiderable,  and  be  the  readier  com- 
ply’d  with :  For  if  he  once  fuffer’d  his  Collegue  to  leem  wifer 
than  himfelf,  there  would  be  no  end  of  his  perplexing  him  with 
abfurd,  and  dilatory  Meafures ;  direct,  and  plain  Dealing  being 
a  Quality  his  natural  Diffidence  would  never  fuffer  him  to  be 
Mailer  of ;  of  which,  his  not  complying  with  his  Verbal  Agree¬ 
ment  with  Swiney ,  when  the  Hay- Market  Houfe  was  taken  for 
both  their  Ufes,  was  an  Evidence.  And  though  fome  People 
thought  it  Depth,  and  Policy  in  him,  to  keep  things  often  in 
Confufion,  it  was  ever  my  Opinion  they  over-rated  his  Skill,  and 
that,  in  reality  his  Parts  were  too  weak,  for  his  Poll,  in  which 
he  had  always  a&ed,  to  the  befc  of  his  Knowledge.  That  his 
late  Collegue,  Sir  Thomas  Skipwith ,  had  trufced  too  much  to  his 
Capacity,  for  this  fort  of  Bufinefs;  and  was  treated  by  him  ac¬ 
cordingly,  without  ever  receiving  any  Profits  from  it,  for  feveral 
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Years :  Infomuch  that  when  he  found  his  Intereft  in  fuch  defpe- 
rate  Hands,  he  thought  the  heft  thing  he  could  do  with  it  was, 
(as  he  faw)  to  give  it  away.  Therefore  if  he  (Mr.  Brett)  could 
once  fix  himfelf,  as  I  had  advis’d,  upon  a  different  Foot  with 
this,  hitherto  untradable  Menager,  the  Bufinefs  would  foon  run 
through  whatever  Channel,  he  might  have  a  mind  to  lead  it. 
And  though  I  allow’d  the  greatefi  Difficulty  he  would  meet  with, 
would  he  in  getting  his  Confent  to  a  Union  of  the  two  Compa¬ 
nies,  which  was  the  only  Scheme,  that  could  raife  the  Patent  to 
its  former  Value,  and  which,  I  knew,  this  clofe  Menager  would 
fecretly  lay  all  poflible  Rubs  in  the  way  to ;  yet  it  was  vifible, 
there  was  a  way  of  reducing  him  to  Compliance :  For  though, 
it  was  true  his  Caution  would  never  part  with  a  Straw,  by  way 
of  Concefiion,  yet  to  a  high  Hand,  he  would  give  up  any  thing, 
provided  he  was  buffer’d  to  keep  his  Title  to  it :  If  his  Flat  were 
taken  from  his  Head,  in  the  Street,  he  would  make  no  farther 
Refifiance,  than  to  fay,  I  am  not  willing  to  part  with  it.  Much 
lefs  would  he  have  the  Refolution,  openly  to  oppofe  any  juft  Mea- 
fures,  when  he  fiiould  find  one,  who  with  an  equal  Right,  to 
his,  and  with  a  known  Intereft  to  bring  them  about,  was  refolv’d 
to  go  through  with  them. 

Now  though  I  knew  my  Friend  was  as  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  this  Patentee’s  Temper,  as  myfelf,  yet  I  thought  it  not  amifs 
to  quicken  and  fupport  his  Refolution,  by  confirming  to  him, 
the  little  Trouble  he  would  meet  with,  in  purfuit  of  the  Union 
I  had  advis’d  him  to  ;  for  it  muft  be  known,  that  on  our  fide, 
Trouble  was  a  fort  of  Phyfick  we  did  not  much  care  to  taker 
But  as  the  Fatigue  of  this  Affair  was  likely  to  be  lower’d  by  a 
good  deal  of  Entertainment,  and  Humour,  which  would  natu¬ 
rally  engage  him,  in  his  dealing  with  fo  exotick  a  Partner ;  X 
knew  that  this  fokening  the  Bufinefs,  into  a  Diverfion,  would  lefi* 
fen  every  Difficulty,  that  lay  in  our  way  to  it. 

However  copioufiy  I  may  have  indulg’d  my  felf  in  this  Com¬ 
memoration  of  a  Gentleman,  with  whom  I  had  pafs’d  fo  man y 
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of  my  younger  Days,  with  Pleafure,  yet  the  Reader  may  by  this 
Infxght  into  his  Character,  and  by  that  of  the  other  Patentee, 
be  better  able  to  judge  of  the  fecret  Springs,  that  gave  Motion 
to,  or  obftrudted  fo  considerable  an  Event,  as  that  of  the  Re¬ 
union  of  the  two  Companies  of  Adtors  in  1708.  In  Hiftories 
of  more  weight,  for  want  of  fuch  Particulars,  we  are  often  de¬ 
ceiv’d  in  the  true  Caufes  of  Fadt?,  that  mod  concern  us,  to  be  let 
into ;  which  Sometimes  makes  us  afcribe  to  Policy,  or  falfe  Ap¬ 
pearances  of  Wifdom,  what  perhaps,  in  reality,  was  the  mere  Ef¬ 
fect  of  Chance,  or  Humour. 

Immediately  after  Mr.  Brett  was  admitted  as  a  joint  Patentee, 
he  made  ufe  of  the  Intimacy  he  had  with  the  Vice-Chamberlain 
to  aflift  his  Scheme  of  this  intended  Union,  in  which  he  fo  far 
prevail’d,  that  it  was  foon  after  left  to  the  particular  Care  of  the 
fame  Vice-Chamberlain,  to  give  him  all  the  Aid,  and  Power, 
neceffary  to  the  bringing  what  he  defined,  to  Perfection.  The 
Scheme  was,  to  have  but  one  Theatre  for  Plays,  and  another 
for  Operas,  under  Separate  Interefcs.  And  this  the  generality  of 
Spectators,  as  well  as  the  moil:  approv’d  Actors,  had  been  ibme- 
time  calling  for,  as  the  only  Expedient  to  recover  the  Credit  of 
the  Stage,  and  the  valuable  Interefts  of  its  Menagers. 

As  the  Condition  of  the  Comedians  at  this  time,  is  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  in  my  Dedication  of  the  life’s  Refentment ,  to  the  Mar¬ 
quis  (now  Duke)  of  Kent ,  and  then  Lord-Chamberlain,  which 
was  publish’d  above  thirty  Years  ago,  when  I  had  no  thought  of 
ever  troubling  the  World,  with  this.  Theatrical  Hifcory,  I  fee  no 
Reafon,  why  it  may  not  pafs,  as  a  Voucher  of  the  Fadls  I  am  now 
{peaking  of ;  I  Shall  therefore  give  them,  in  the  very  Light  I  then 
faw  them.  After  Some  Acknowledgment  for  his  Lordlhips’s  Pro¬ 
tection  of  our  (Hay-Market)  Theatre,  it  is  further  Said  — ■ 

<£  The  Stage  has,  for  many  Years,  ’till  of  late,  groan’d  under 
Ci  the  greateft  Dilcouragements,  which  have  been  very  much,  if 
w  not  wholly  owing  to  the  Mifmenagement  of  thole,  that  have 
“  aukwardly  govern’d  it.  Great  Sums  have  been  ventur’d  upon 
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u  empty  Projects,  and  Hopes  of  immoderate  Gains ;  and  when 
fC  thofe  Hopes  have  fail’d,  the  Lofs  has  been  tyrannically  deducted 
u  out  of  the  ACtors  Sailary.  And  if  your  Lordfhip  had  not  re- 
t£  deem’d  them  —  This  is  meant  of  our  being  fufferd  to  come  over 
“  to  Swiney  - —  they  were  very  near  being  wholly  laid  adder,  or, 
“  at  lead,  the  Ufe  of  their  Labour  was  to  be  fwallow’d  up,  in  the 
<£  pretended  Merit  of  Singing,  and  Dancing.” 

What  follows,  relates  to  the  Difficulties  in  dealing  with  the  then 
impracticable  Menager,  viz. 

“  —  And  though  your  Lordfhip’s  Tendernefs  of  oppreffing,  is 
a  fo  very  juft,  that  you  have  rather  ftaid  to  convince  a  Man  of 
<f  your  good  Intentions  to  him,  than  to  do  him  even  a  Service 
u  againft  his  Will ;  yet  lince  your  Lordfhip  has  fo  happily  begun 
“  the  Ehablifhment  of  the  feparate  Diverlions,  we  live  in  hope, 
u  that  the  fame  Juflice,  and  Refolution,  will  Bill  perfuade  you, 
“  to  go  as  fuccefsfully  through  with  it.  But  while  any  Man  is 
“  fufferd  to  confound  the  Induftry,  and  Ufe  of  them,  by  aCting 
££  publickly,  in  oppofition,  to  your  Lordffiip’s  equal  Intentions, 
££  under  a  falfe,  and  intricate  Pretence  of  not  being  able  to  com- 
<£  ply  with  them;  the  Town  is  likely  to  be  more  entertain’d  with 
££  the  private  Diffenlions,  than  the  publick  Performance  of  either, 
<£  and  the  Adlors,  in  a  perpetual  Fear,  and  Neceffity  of  petition- 
<c  ing  your  Lordfhip  every  Seafcn,  for  new  Relief.” 

Such  was  the  State  of  the  Stage,  immediately  preceding  the 
time  of  Mr.  Brett  s  being  admitted  a  joint  Patentee,  who,  as  he 
faw,  with  clearer  Eyes,  what  was  its  evident  Intereft,  left  no 
proper  Meafures  unattempted,  to  make  this,  fo  long  delpair’d-of, 
Union  practicable.  The  mofc  apparent  Difficulty  to  be  got  over, 
in  this  Affair,  was,  what  could  be  done  for  Swiney,  in  corffider- 
ation  of  his  being  oblig’d  to  give  up  thole  A.Ctors,  whom  the 
Power  and  Choice  of  the  Lord-Chamberlain,  had  the  Year  be¬ 
fore,  fet  hirn  at  the  Head  of,  and  by  whofe  Menagement,  thole 
ACtcrs  had  found  themfelves,  in  a  profperous  Condition.  But  an 
Accident,  at  this  time,  happily  contributed,  to  make  that  Mat¬ 
ter 
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ter  Eafy.  The  Inclination  of  our  People  of  Quality  for  foreign 
Operas,  had  now  reach’d  the  Ears  of  Italy>  and  the  Credit  of 
their  Tafte  had  drawn  over  from  thence,  without  any  more  par¬ 
ticular  Invitation,  one  of  their  capital  Singers,  the  famous  Sig- 
nior  Cavaliero  Nicolini :  From  whole  Arrival,  and  the  Impa¬ 
tience  of  the  Town,  to  hear  him,  it  was  concluded,  that  Operas 
being,  now,  fo  completely  provided,  could  not  fail  of  Succefs; 
and  that,  by  making  Swiney  foie  Director  of  them,  the  Profits 
muffc  be  an  ample  Compenfation,  for  his  Refignation  of  the  Ac¬ 
tors.  This  Matter  being  thus  adjufted,  by  Swiney  s  Acceptance 
of  the  Opera  only  to  be  perform’d  at  the  Hay-Market  Houle ;  the 
Adtors  were  all  order’d  to  return  to  Drury-Lane ,  there  to  remain 
(under  the  Patentees)  her  Majefty’s  only  Company  of  Comedians. 


CHAR 
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A  port  View  of  the  Opera ,  when  firfl  divided  from  the  Comedy . 
Plays  recover  their  Credit.  Ihe  old  Patentee  uneafy  at  their 
Succefs.  Why.  j The  Occajion  of  Colonel  BrettL  throwing  up  his 
Phare  in  the  Patent.  The  Confequences  of  it.  Anecdotes  of 
Goodman  the  AElor.  The  Rate  of  favourite  ASlors ,  in  his 
Ti7ne.  Tide  Patentees^  by  endeavouring  to  reduce  their  Price , 
lofe  them  all  a  fecond  time.  The  principal  Comedians  return  to 
the  Hay-Market  in  Shares  with  Swiney.  They  alter  that 
Theatre.  The  original  and  prefent  For 771  of  the  Theatre  in 
Drury-Lane,  cotnpard.  Operas  fall  off.  The  Occafion  of  it. 
Farther  Obfervations  up07i  thetn.  The  Pate72tee  dfpoffeffd  of 
Drury-Lane  Theatre.  Mr.  Collier,  with  a  New  Licenfe,  heads 
ihe  Re77iains  of  that  Cottipany . 

LAYS,  and  Operas,  being  thus  eftablifh’d,  upon  fe~ 
parate  Interefts,  they  were  now  left,  to  make  the 
beft  of  their  way,  into  Favour,  by  their  different 
Merit.  Although  the  Opera  is  not  a  Plant  of  our 
Native  Growth,  nor  what  our  plainer  Appetites  are 
fond  of,  and  is  of  fo  delicate  a  Nature,  that  without  exceffive 
Charge,  it  cannot  live  long  among  us ;  efpecially  while  the  niceil 
Co727ioiffeurs  in  Mufick  fall  into  fuch  various  Herefies  in  Tafte, 
every  Sedt  pretending  to  be  the  true  one :  Yet,  as  it  is  call’d  a 
Theatrical  Entertainment,  and  by  its  Alliance,  or  Neutrality,  has 
more,  or  lei's  affedted  our  DomefHck  Theatre,  a  fhort  View  of  its 
Progrels  may  be  allow’d  a  Place  in  our  Hiftory. 

After  this  new  Regulation,  the  firfl;  Opera  that  appear’d,  was 
Pyimhus.  Subfcriptions,  at  that  time  were  not  extended,  as  of 
late,  to  the  whole  Seafon,  but  were  limited  to  the  firft  Six  Days 
only  of  a  new  Opera.  The  chief  Performers,  in  this,  were 

Nicolini , 
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Nicolini ,  Valent  ini  ^  and  Mrs.  Tofts ;  and  for  the  inferior  Parts,  the 
bed  that  were  then  to  be  found.  Whatever  Praifes  may  have 
been  given  to  the  mod  famous  Voices,  that  have  been  heard 
dnce  Nicolini ;  upon  the  whole,  I  cannot  but  come  into  the 
Opinion,  that  dill  prevails  among  feveral  Perfons  of  Condition, 
who  are  able  to  give  a  Reafon  for  their  liking,  that  no  Singer, 
dnce  his  Time,  has  fo  judly,  and  gracefully  acquitted  himfelf, 
in  whatever  Charader  he  appear’d,  as  Nicolini.  At  mod,  the 
Difference  between  him,  and  the  greated  Favourite  of  the  Ladies, 
Farinelli ,  amounted  but  to  this,  that  he  might  fometimes  more 
exquidtely  furprize  us,  but  Nicolini  (by  pleadng  the  Eye,  as  well 
as  the  Ear)  dll’d  us  with  a  more  various,  and  ratiojtal  Delight. 
Whether  in  this  Excellence,  he  has  dnce  had  any  Competitor, 
perhaps,  will  be  better  judg’d,  by  what  the  Critical  Cenfor  of 
Great  Britain  fays  of  him  in  his  115th  Tatler ,  viz. 

“  Nicolini  fets  off  the  Character  he  bears  in  an  Opera,  by  his 
<c  Adion,  as  much  as  he  does  the  Words  of  it,  by  his  Voice; 
“  every  Limb,  and  Finger,  contributes  to  the  Part  he  ads,  info- 
<£  much  that  a  deaf  Man  might  go  along  with  him  in  the  Senle 
“  of  it.  There  is  fcarce  a  beautiful  Podure,  in  an  old  Statue, 
“  which  he  does  not  plant  himfelf  in,  as  the  different  Circum- 

tc  dances  of  the  Story  give  occadon  for  it -  He  performs  the 

“  mod  ordinary  Adion,  in  a  manner  datable  to  the  Greatnels 
“  of  his  Charader,  and  fhews  the  Prince,  even  in  the  giving  of 
“  a  Letter,  or  difpatching  of  a  Meffage,  &?c. 

His  Voice  at  this  drd  Time  of  being  among  us,  (for  he  made 
us  a  fecond  Vidt  when  it  was  impair’d)  had  all  that  drong,  clear, 
Sweetnefs  of  Tone,  fo  lately  admir’d  in  Senefeno.  A  blind  Man 
could  fcarce  have  didinguifh’d  them ;  but  in  Volubility  of  Throat, 
the  former  had  much  the  Superiority.  This  fo  excellent  Per¬ 
former’s  Agreement  was  Eight  Hundred  Guineas  for  the  Year, 
which  is  but  an  eighth  Part  more,  than  half  the  Sum,  that  has 
dnce  been  given  to  feveral,  that  could  never  totally  furpafs  him  : 
The  Confequence  of  which  is,  that  the  Lodes  by  Operas,  for 
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feveral  Seafons,  to  the  End  of  the  Year  1738,  have  been  lb  great, 
that  thofe  Gentlemen  of  Quality,  who  laft  undertook  the  Di¬ 
rection  of  them,  found  it  ridiculous  any  longer  to  entertain  the 
Publick,  at  fo  extravagant  an  Expence,  while  no  one  particular 
Perfon  thought  himfelf  oblig’d  by  it. 

Mrs.  ToftSy  who  took  her  firfi:  Grounds  of  Mufick  here  in  her 
own  Country,  before  the  Italian  Tafte  had  fo  highly  prevail’d, 
was  then  but  an  Adept  in  it:  Yet,  whatever  DefeCt  the  fafhion- 
ably  Skilful  might  find  in  her  manner,  fhe  had,  in  the  general 
Senfe  of  her  Spectators,  Charms  that  few  of  the  moil  learned 
Singers  ever  arrive  at.  The  Beauty  of  her  fine  proportion’d  Fi¬ 
gure,  and  the  exquilitely  fweet,  Elver  Tone  of  her  Voice,  with 
that  peculiar,  rapid  Swiftnefs  of  her  Throat,  were  Perfections 
not  to  be  imitated  by  Art,  or  Labour.  V dent  ini  I  have  already 
mention’d,  therefore  need  only  fay  farther  of  him,  that  though 
he  was  every  way  inferior  to  Nicoliniy  yet  as  he  had  the  Ad¬ 
vantage  of  giving  us  our  firfi:  Impreffion  of  a  good  Opera  Singer, 
he  had  Hill  his  Admirers,  and  was  of  great  Service,  in  being  fo 
skilful  a  Second  to  his  Superior. 

Three  fuch  excellent  Performers,  in  the  fame  kind  of  Enter¬ 
tainment  at  once,  England  till  this  Time  had  never  feen:  With¬ 
out  any  farther  Companion,  then,  with  the  much  dearer  bought, 
who  have  fucceeded  them  ;  their  Novelty,  at  leaf!,  was  a  Charm 
that  drew  vail  Audiences  of  the  fine  World  after  them.  Swiney 
their  foie  Director  was  profperous,  and  in  one  Winter,  a  Gainer 
by  them,  of  a  moderate  younger  Brother’s  Fortune.  But  as 
Mufick,  by  fo  profufe  a  Difpenfation  of  her  Beauties,  could  not 
always  fiipply  our  dainty  Appetites,  with  equal  Variety,  nor  for 
ever  pleafe  us  with  the  fame  ObjeCts ;  the  Opera,  after  one  lux¬ 
urious  Seafon,  like  the  fine  Wife  of  a  roving  Husband,  began  to 
lofe  its  Charms,  and  every  Day  difcovered  to  our  Satiety,  Im¬ 
perfections,  which  our  former  Fondnefs  had  been  blind  to:  But 
of  this  I  (hall  obferve  more  in  its  Place ;  in  the  mean  time,  let 
us  enquire  into  the  Productions  of  our  native  Theatre. 
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It  may  eaftly  be  conceiv’d,  that  by  this  entire  Re-union  of  the 
two  Companies,  Plays  mu  ft  generally  have  been  perform’d,  to  a 
more  than  ufuai  Advantage,  and  ExaCtnefs :  For  now  every  chief 
ACtor,  according  to  his  particular  Capacity,  piqued  himfelf  up¬ 
on  rectifying  thofe  Errors,  which  during  their  divided  State,  were 
almoft  unavoidable.  Such  a  Choice  of  ACtors  added  a  Richnefs 
to  every  good  Play,  as  it  was,  then,  ferv’d  up,  to  the  publick 
Entertainment:  The  common  People  crowded  to  them,  with  a 
more  joyous  Expectation,  and  thofe  of  the  higher  Tafte  return’d 
to  them,  as  to  old  Acquaintances,  with  new  Defires,  after  a  long 
Abfence.  In  a  Word,  all  Parties  feem’d  better  pleas’d,  but  he, 
who  one  might  imagine  had  moft  Reafon  to  be  fo,  the  (lately) 
idle  menaging  Patentee.  He,  indeed  faw  his  Power  daily  moul- 
d’ring  from  his  own  Hands,  into  thofe  of  Mr.  Brett ;  whofe  Gen¬ 
tlemanly  manner  of  making  every  one’s  Buftnefs  eafy  to  him, 
threw  their  old  Mafter  under  a  Difregard,  which  he  had  not 
been  us’d  to,  nor  could  with  all  his  happy  Change  of  Affairs, 
fupport.  Although  this  grave  Theatrical  Minifter,  of  whom  I 
have  been  oblig’d  to  make  fuch  frequent  mention,  had  acquired 
the  Reputation  of  a  moft  profound  Politician,  by  being  often 
incomprehenfibie,  yet  I  am  not  Pure,  that  his  GonduCfc  at  this 
Juncture,  gave  us  not  an  evident  Proof,  that  he  was,  like  other 
frail  Mortals,  more  a  Slave  to  his  Paftions,  than  his  Intereft; 
for  no  Creature  ever  feem’d  more  fond  of  Power,  that  fo  little 
knew  how  to  ufe  it,  to  his  Profit  and  Reputation ;  otherwife  he 
could  not  poftibly  have  been  fo  difeontented,  in  his  fecure, 
and  profperous  State  of  the  Theatre,  as  to  refolve,  at  all  Hazards, 
to  deftroy  it.  We  fhall  now  fee  what  infallible  Meafures  he  took, 
to  bring  this  laudable  Scheme  to  Perfection. 

He  plainly  faw,  that  as  this  difagreeable  Prolperity  was  chiefly 
owing  to  the  ConduCt  of  Mr.  Brett  y  there  could  be  no  hope  of 
recovering  the  Stage  to  its  former  Confufion,  but  by  Ending 
fome  effectual  Means  to  make  Mr.  Brett  weary  of  his  Charge: 

The  moft  probable  he  could,  for  the  prefent,  think  of,  in  this 
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Diftrefs,  was  to  call  in  the  Adventurers  (whom  for  many  Years, 
by  his  Defence  in  Law,  he  had  kept  out)  now  to  take  care  of 
their  vifibly  improving  Interests.  This  fair  Appearance  of  Equity, 
being  known  to  be  his  own  Propofal,  he  rightly  guefs’d  would 
incline  thefe  Adventurers  to  form  a  Majority  of  Votes  on  his' 
Side,  in  all  Theatrical  Queftions ;  and  confequently  become  a 
Check  upon  the  Power  of  Mr.  Brett,  who  had  fo  vifibly  alien¬ 
ated  the  Hearts  of  his  Theatrical  Subjects,  and  now  began  to 
govern  without  him.  When  the  Adventurers,  therefore,  were 
re-admitted  to  their  old  Government ;  after  having  recommend¬ 
ed  himfelf  to  them,  by  propofmg  to  make  fome  fmall  Dividend 
of  the  Profits  (though  he  did  not  defign  that  Jefi  fhould  be  re¬ 
peated)  he  took  care  that  the  Creditors  of  the  Patent,  who  were, 
then,  no  inconfiderable  Body,  fhould  carry  off  the  every  Weeks 
clear  Profits,  in  proportion  to  their  feveral  Dues  and  Demands. 
This  Conduct,  fo  fpecioufly  juft,  he  had  Hopes  would  let 
Mr.  Brett  fee,  that  his  Share,  in  the  Patent,  was  not  fo  valuable 
an  Acquifition  as,  perhaps,  he  might  think  it;  and  probably 
might  make  a  Man  of  his  Turn  to  Pleafure,  foon  weary  of  the 
little  Profit,  and  great  Plague  it  gave  him.  Now,  though  thefe 
might  be  all  notable  Expedients,  yet  I  cannot  fay  they  would 
have  wholly  contributed  to  Mr.  Bretts  quitting  his  Poll,  had  not 
a  Matter  of  much  ftronger  Moment,  an  unexpected  Difpute  be¬ 
tween  him,  and  Sir  Thomas  Skipwith ,  prevail’d  with  him  to  lay 
it  down :  For  in  the  midft  of  this  flourifhing  State  of  the  Pa¬ 
tent,  Mr.  Brett  was  furpriz’d  with  a  Subpoena  into  Chancery, 
from  Sir  Thomas  Skipwith ,  who  alledg’d,  in  his  Bill,  that  the 
Conveyance  he  had  made  of  his  Intereft,  in  the  Patent,  to 
Mr.  Brett ,  was  only  intended  in  Trull.  (Whatever  the  Intent 
might  be,  the  Deed  it  felf,  which  I  then  read,  made  no  men¬ 
tion  of  any  Trufl:  whatever.)  But  whether  Mr.  Brett ,  as  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  farther  afferted,  had  prey iou fly,  or  after  the  Deed  was  fign’d, 
given  his  Word  of  Honour,  that  if  he  fhould  ever  make  the  Stage 
turn  to  any  Account,  or  Profit,  he  would  certainly  re/lore  it : 

That 
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That  indeed,  I  can  fay  nothing  to ;  but  be  the  Deed  valid,  or 
void,  the  Fadts  that  apparently  follow’d  were,  that  tho’  Mr.  Brett , 
in  his  Anfwer  to  this  Bill,  abfolutely  deny’d  his  receiving  this. 
Alignment,  either  in  Trull,  or  upon  any  limited  Condition,  of 
what  kind  foever  ;  yet  he  made  no  farther  Defence,  in  the  Caufe. 
But  fince  he  found  Sir  Thomas  had  thought  fit,  on  any  Account 
to  fue  for  the  Reflitution  of  it;  and  Mr.  Brett  being  himfelf 
confcious,  that,  as  the  World  knew,  he  had  paid  no  Confidera- 
tion  for  it ;  his  keeping  it  might  be  mifconflrued,  or  not  favour¬ 
ably  fpoken  of ;  or  perhaps  finding,  tho’  the  Profits  were  great, 
they  were  conftantly  fwallow’d  up  (as  has  been  obferv’d)  by  the 
previous  Satisfaction  of  old  Debts,  he  grew  fo  tir’d  of  the  Plague, 
and  Trouble,  the  whole  Affair  had  given  him,  and  was  likely  fiill 
to  engage  him  in,  that  in  a  few  Weeks  after,  he  withdrew  him¬ 
felf,  from  all  Concern  with  the  Theatre,  and  quietly  left  Sir 
Thomas  to  find  his  better  Account  in  it.  And  thus  ftood  this  un¬ 
decided  Right,  till  upon  the  Demile  of  Sir  Thomas ,  Mr.  Brett 
being  allow’d  the  Charges  he  had  been  at,  in  his  Attendance, 
and  Profecution  of  the  Union,  reconvey’d  this  Share  of  the  Pa¬ 
tent  to  Sir  George  Skipwith ,  the  Son,  and  Heir  of  Sir  Thomas. 

Our  Politician,  the  old  Patentee,  having  thus  fortunately  got 
rid  of  Mr.  Brett ,  who  had  fo  rafhly  brought  the  Patent  once 
more  to  be  a  profitable  Tenure,  was  now  again  at  liberty,  to 
chufe  rather  to  lofe  all,  than  not  to  have  it  all  to  himfelf 

I  have,  elfewhere,  obferv’d,  that  nothing  can  fo  effectually 
fecure  the  Strength,  or  contribute  to  the  Profperity  of  a  good 
Company,  as  the  Diredtors  of  it  having  always,  as  near  as  pofi- 
fible,  an  amicable  Underfianding,  with  three  or  four  of  their 
belt  Adtors,  whofe  good,  or  ill-will,  mult  naturally  make  a  wide 
Difference,  in  their  profitable,  or  ufelefs  manner  of  lerving  them  : 
While  the  Principal  are  kept  reafonably  ealy,  the  lower  Clafs 
can  never  be  troublefome,  without  hurting  themfelves :  But  when 
a  valuable  Adtor  is  hardly  treated,  the  Mailer  mull  be  a  very 
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cunning  Man,  that  finds  his  Account  in  it.  We  fhall  now  fee 
how  far  Experience  will  verify  this  Obfer ration. 

The  Patentees  thinking  themfelves  fecure,  in  being  reflor’d 
to  their  former  abfolute  Power,  over  this,  now,  only  Company, 
chofe  rather  to  govern  it  by  the  Reverfe  of  the  Method  I  have 
recommended :  For  tho’  the  daily  Charge  of  their  united  Com¬ 
pany  amounted  not,  by  a  good  deal,  to  what  either  of  the  two 
Companies,  now  in  Drury-Lane ,  or  Covent-Garden ,  fingly,  a  riles * 
they  notwithfianding  fell  into  their  former  Politicks,  of  thinking 
every  Shilling  taken  from  a  hir’d  Adtor,  fo  much  clear  Gain  to 
the  Proprietor :  Many  of  their  People,  therefore,  were  adually, 
if  not  injudicioufly,  reduc’d  in  their  Pay,  and  others  given  to  un¬ 
derhand,  the  fame  Fate  was  defign’d  them,  of  which  lah  Num¬ 
ber  I,  my  felf,  was  one,  which  occurs  to  my  Memory,  by  the 
Anfwer  I  made  to  one  of  the  Adventurers ;  who,  in  jufiifica- 
tion  of  their  intended  Proceeding,  told  me,  that  my  Sallary, 
tho’  it  fhould  be  lefs,  than  it  was,  by  ten  Shillings  a  Week,* 
would  hill  be  more  than  ever  Goodmati  had,  who  was  a  better 
Ador,  than  I  could  pretend  to  be :  To  which  1  reply1 5d,  This 
may  be  true,  but  then  you  know,  Sir,  it  is  as  true,  that  Good - 
man  was  forc’d  to  go  upon  the  High-way  for  a  Livelihood.  As 
this  was  a  known  Fad  of  Goodman ,  my  mentioning  it,  on  that 
Occafion,  I  believe,  was  of  Service  to  me ;  at  leah  my  Sallary 
was  not  reduc’d  after  it.  To  fay  a  Word  or  two  more  of  Good- 
man ,  fo  celebrated  an  Ador,  in  his  Time,  perhaps  may  fet  the 
Condud  of  the  Patentees  in  a  clearer  Light.  Tho’  Goodman 
had  left  the  Stage,  before  I  came  to  it,  I  had  fome  Light  Ac¬ 
quaintance  with  him.  About  the  Time  of  his  being  expeded  to 
be  an  Evidence  againft  Sir  fohn  Fenwick ,  in  the  AfTaffination- 
Plot,  in  1696,  I  happen’d  to  meet  him  at  Dinner,  at  Sir  Thomas 
SkipwitF s,  who  as  he  was  an  agreeable  Companion  himfelf,  liked 
Goodman  for  the  fame  Quality.  Here  it  was,  that  Goodman}  with¬ 
out  Difguife,  or  fparing  himfelf,  fell  into  a  laughing  Account  of 
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fiveral  loofe  Paffages  of  his  younger  Life ;  as  his  being  expell’d 
the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge ,  for  being  one  of  the  hot-headed 
Sparks,  who  were  concern’d  in  the  cutting,  and  defacing  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth)  s  Picture,  then  Chancellor  of  that  Place.  But 
this  Difgrace,  it  feems,  had  not  difqualify’d  him  for  the  Stage; 
which,  like  the  Sea-Service,  refufes  no  Man,  for  his  Morals,  that 
is  able-body’d :  There,  as  an  Adtor,  he  foon  grew  into  a  diffe¬ 
rent  Reputation ;  but  whatever  his  Merit  might  be,  the  Pay  of 
a  hired  Hero,  in  thofe  Days,  was  fo  very  low,  that  he  was  forc’d, 
it  feems,  to  take  the  Air  (as  he  call’d  it)  and  borrow  what  Mony 
the  firft  Man  he  met,  had  about  him.  But  this  being  his  fdrft 
Exploit  of  that  kind,  which  the  Scantinefs  of  his  Theatrical  For¬ 
tune  had  reduc’d  him  to,  King  fames  was  prevail’d  upon,  to 
pardon  him:  Which  Goodman  faid,  was  doing  him  fb  particu¬ 
lar  an  Honour,  that  no  Man  could  wonder,  if  his  Acknowledg¬ 
ment  had  carry ’d  him,  a  little  farther,  than  ordinary,  into  the 
Interef:  of  that  Prince :  But  as  he  had,  lately,  been  out  of  Luck, 
in  backing  his  old  Mafter,  he  had  now  no  way  to  get  home 
the  Life  he  was  out,  upon  his  account,  but  by  being  under  the 
fame  Obligations  to  King  William . 

Another  Anecdote  of  him,  tho’  not  quite  fo  difhonourably 
enterprizing,  which  I  had  from  his  own  Mouth,  at  a  different 
time,  will  equally  fhew,  to  what  low  Shifts  in  Life,  the  poor 
Provifion  for  good  Adtors,  under  the  early  Government  of  the 
Patent,  reduc’d  them.  In  the  younger  Days  of  their  Heroifm, 
Captain  Griffin ,  and  Goodman ,  were  confin’d  by  their  moderate 
Sallaries,  to  the  Oeconomy  of  lying  together,  in  the  fame  Bed, 
and  having  but  one  whole  Shirt  between  them :  One  of  them 
being  under  the  Obligation  of  a  Rendezvous,  with  a  fair  Lady, 
infilled  upon  his  wearing  it,  out  of  his  Turn,  which  occafion’d 
fo  high  a  Difpute,  that  the  Combat  was  immediately  demanded, 
and  accordingly  their  Pretenfions  to  it,  were  decided  by  a  fair 
Tilt  upon  the  Spot,  in  the  Room,  where  they  lay:  But  whether 
Clytus ,  or  Alexander  was  oblig'd  to  fee  no  Company,  till  a  worie 
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could  be  wafh’d  for  him,  feems  not  to  be  a  material  Point,  in 
their  Hiftory,  or  to  my  Purpofe. 

By  this  Rate  of  Goodman ,  who,  till  the  Time  of  his  quitting 
the  Stage,  never  had  more,  than  what  is  call’d  forty  Shillings  a 
Week,  it  may  be  judg’d,  how  cheap  the  Labour  of  A&ors  had 
been  formerly  ;  and  the  Patentees  thought  it  a  Folly  to  continue 
the  higher  Price,  (which  their  Divifions  had  lince  rais’d  them 
to)  now  there  was  but  one  Market  for  them  ;  but  alas !  they  had 
forgot  their  former  fatal  Miitake  of  fquabbling  with  their  Adtors, 
in  1695;  nor  did  they  make  any  Allowance  for  the  Changes 
and  Operations  of  Time,  or  enough  conhder  the  Intereft  the 
Adtors  had  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  on  v/hofe  Protection  they 
might  always  rely,  and  whofe  Decrees  had  been  left  reftrain’d 
by  Precedent,  than  thofe  of  a  Lord  Chancellor, 

In  this  miftaken  View  of  their  Intereft,  the  Patentees,  by  treat¬ 
ing  their  Adtors  as  Enemies,  really  made  them  fo:  And  when 
once  the  Matters  of  a  hired  Company  think  not  their  Actors 
Hearts  as  neceftary,  as  their  Hands,  they  cannot  be  faid  to  have 
agreed  for  above  half  the  Work,  they  are  able  to  do  in  a  Day  : 
Or,  if  an  unexpected  Succefs  fhould,  notwithftanding,  make  the 
Profits,  in  any  grofs  Difproportion,  greater,  than  the  Wages ; 
the  Wages  will  always  have  fbmething  worfe,  than  a  Murmur, 
at  the  Head  of  them,  that  will  not  only  meafure  the  Merit  of 
the  Actor,  by  the  Gains  of  the  Proprietor,  but  will  never  natu¬ 
rally  be  quiet,  till  every  Scheme  of  getting  into  Property  has 
been  try’d,  to  make  the  Servant  his  own  Matter:  And  this,  as 
far  as  Experience  can  make  me  judge,  will  always  be,  in  either 
of  thefe  Cafes,  the  State  of  our  Rnglijh  Theatre.  "What  Truth 
there  may  be,  in  this  Obfervation,  we  are  now  coming  to  a 
Proof  of. 

To  enumerate  all  the  particular  Adis  of  Power,  in  which  the 
Patentees  daily  bore  hard,  upon  this,  now  only  Company  of 
Adtors,  might  be  as  tedious,  as  unneceftary ;  I  fhall  therefore 
come,  at  once,  to  their  moft  material  Grievance,  upon  which 
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they  grounded  their  Complaint  to  the  Lord-Chamberlain,  who 
in  the  Year  following,  1709,  took  effectual  Meafures  for  their 
Relief. 

The  Patentees  obferving  that  the  Benefit-Plays  of  the  Adtors, 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  Seafon,  brought  the  mod  crowded 
Audiences  in  the  Year ;  began  to  think  their  own  Interefis  too 
much  negledted,  by  thefe  partial  Favours  of  the  Town,  to  their 
Adtors  y  and  therefore  judg’d,  it  would  not  be  impolitick,  in 
fiich  wholefom  annual  Profits,  to  have  a  Fellow-feeling  with 
them.  Accordingly,  an  Indulto  was  laid  of  one  Third,  out 
of  the  Profits  of  every  Benefit,  for  the  proper  Ufe,  and  Behoof 
of  the  Patent.  But,  that  a  clear  Judgment  may  be  form’d  of 
the  Equity,  or  Hardfhip  of  this  Impofition,  it  will  be  necefiary  to 
fhew  from  whence,  and  from  what  Caufes,  the  Adtors  Claim  to 
Benefits  originally  proceeded. 

During  the  Reign  of  King  Charles ,  an  Adtor’s  Benefit  had  ne¬ 
ver  been  heard  of.  The  firlt  Indulgence  of  this  Kind,  was 
given  to  Mrs.  Barry  (as  has  been  formerly  obferved)  in  King 
James'1  s  Time,  in  confideration  of  the  extraordinary  Applaufe, 
that  had  followed  her  Performance:  But  there  this  Favour  relied, 
to  her  alone,  ’till  after  the  Divifion  of  the  only  Company  in 
1695,  at  which  time  the  Patentees  were  foon  reduc’d  to  pay 
their  Adtors,  half  in  good  Words,  and  half  in  ready  Mony.  In 
this  precarious  Condition,  fome  particular  Adtors  (however  bind¬ 
ing  their  Agreements  might  be)  were  too  poor,  or  too  wife  to 
go  to  Law  with  a  Lawyer  ;  and  therefore  rather  chofe  to  com¬ 
pound  their  Arrears,  for  their  being  admitted  to  the  Chance  of 
having  them  made  up,  by  the  Profits  of  a  Benefit  Play.  This 
Expedient  had  this  Confequence ;  That  the  Patentees,  tho’  their 
daily  Audiences,  might,  and  did  fometimes  mend.  Hill  kept  the 
fhort  Subfiftance  of  their  Adtors,  at  a  Hand,  and  grew  more 
fieady  in  their  Refolution  fo  to  keep  them,  as  they  found  them 
lefs  apt  to  mutiny,  while  their  Hopes  of  being  clear’d  off,  by  a 
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Benefit,  were  depending.  In  a  Year,  or  two,  thefe  Benefits  grew 
fo  advantageous,  that  they  became,  at  laft,  the  chief  Article,  in 

every  ACtor’s  Agreement. 

Now  though  the  Agreements  of  thefe  united  Actors,  I  am 
{peaking  of  in  1708,  were  as  yet,  only  Verbal;  yet  that  made 
no  difference  in  the  honeft  Obligation,  to  keep  them :  But,  as 
Honour  at  that  time  happen’d  to  have  but  a  loofe  hold  of  their 
Confciences,  the  Patentees  rather  chofe  to  give  it  the  flip,  and 
went  on  with  their  Work  without  it.  No  ACtor,  therefore,  could 
have  his  Benefit  fix’d,  ’till  he  had  firft  flgn’d  a  Paper,  flgnifying 
his  voluntary  Acceptance  of  it,  upon  the,  above,  Conditions,  any 
Claims  from  Cuftom,  to  the  contrary  notwithftanding.  Several 
at  firft  refus’d  to  fign  this  Paper ;  upon  which  the  next  in  Rank 
were  offer’d  on  the  fame  Conditions,  to  come  before  the  Refu- 
fers ;  this  fmart  Expedient  got  fome  few  of  the  fearful  the  Pre¬ 
ference  to  their  Seniors;  who  at  laft,  feeing  the  time  was  too 
fhort  for  a  prefent  Remedy,  and  that  they  mu  ft  either  come  in¬ 
to  the  Boat,  or  lofe  their  Tide,  were  forc’d  to  comply,  with 
what,  they,  as  yet,  filently,  refented  as  the  fevereft  Injury.  In 
this  Situation,  therefore,  they  chofe  to  let  the  principal  Benefits 
be  over,  that  their  Grievances  might  fwell  into  fome  bulk,  be¬ 
fore  they  made  any  Application  for  Redrefs  to  the  Lord-Cham¬ 
berlain  ;  who,  upon  hearing  their  general  Complaint,  order’d 
the  Patentees  to  fhew  caufe,  why  their  Benefits  had  been  dimi- 
nifh’d  one  Third,  contrary  to  the  common  Ufage  ?  The  Paten¬ 
tees  pleaded  the  fign’d  Agreement,  and  the  AClors  Receipts  of 
the  other  two  Thirds,  in  full  Satisfaction.  But  thefe  were  prov  d 
to  have  been  exacted  from  them,  by  the  Methods  already  men¬ 
tioned.  They  notwithftanding  infift  upon  them  as  lawful.  But 
as  Lav/,  and  Equity  do  not  always  agree,  they  were  look  d  upon 
as  unjuft,  and  arbitrary.  Whereupon  the  Patentees  were  warn  d 
at  their  Peril,  to  refufe  the  ACtors  full  Satisfaction.  But  here  it 

was  thought  neceffary,  that  Judgment  fhould  be  for  fome  time 
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refpited,  ’till  the  ACtors,  who  had  leave  fo  to  do,  could  form  a 
Body  ffrong  enough  to  make  the  Inclination  of  the  Lord-Cham- 
berlain  to  relieve  them,  practicable. 

Accordingly  Swiney  (who  was  then  foie  Director  of  the  Opera 
only)  had  Per  million  to  enter  into  a  private  Treaty,  with  fucli 
of  the  united  ACtors  in  Drury- Lane ,  as  might  be  thought  fit  to 
head  a  Company,  under  their  own  Management,  and  to  be  Sha¬ 
rers  with  him  in  the  Hay-Market.  The  ACtors  chofen  for  this 
Charge,  were  Wilks ,  Dogget ,  Mrs.  Oldfield ,  and  Myfelf.  But, 
before  I  proceed,  left  it  fhould  feem  furprizing,  that  neither  Bet¬ 
terton,  Mrs.  Barry ,  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  or  Booth,  were  Parties  in 
this  Treaty;  it  muft  be  obforv’d,  that  Betterton  was  now  Seventy- 
three,  and  rather  chofe,  with  the  Infirmities  of  Age  upon  him, 
to  rely  on  fuch  Sallary,  as  might  be  appointed  him,  than  to  in¬ 
volve  himfelf,  in  the  Cares,  and  Hurry,  that  muft  unavoidably 
attend  the  Regulation  of  a  new  Company.  As  to  the  two  cele¬ 
brated  ACtreffes  I  have  named,  this  has  been  my  firft  proper  Oc- 
cafion  of  making  it  known,  that  they  had  both  quitted  the 
Stage  the  Year  before  this  TranfaCtion  was  thought  of.  And 
Booth ,  as  yet,  was  foarce  out  of  his  Minority  as  an  ACtor,  or  on¬ 
ly  in  the  Promifo  of  that  Reputation,  which  in  about  four  or 
five  Years  after,  he  happily  arriv’d  at.  However,  at  this  Junc¬ 
ture,  he  was  not  fo  far  overlook’d,  as  not  to  be  offer’d  a  valua¬ 
ble  Addition  to  his  Sallary  :  But  this  he  declin’d,  being,  while 
the  Patentees  were  under  this  Diftrefs,  as  much,  if  not  more,  in 
favour,  with  their  chief  Manager,  as  a  Schema  tiff,  than  as  an 
ACtor :  And  indeed  he  appear’d,  to  my  Judgment,  more  in¬ 
clin’d  to  rifque  his  Fortune  in  Drury-Lane,  where  he  fhould 
have  no  Rival  in  Parts,  or  Power,  than  on  any  Terms  to  em¬ 
bark  in  the  Hay-Market ;  where  he  was  hire  to  meet  with  Op¬ 
ponents  in  both.  However  this  his  Separation  from  our  Intereif, 
when  our  All  was  at  flake,  afterwards  kept  his  Advancement, 
to  a  Share  with  us,  in  our  more  fuccefsful  Days,  longer  poffpon’d, 
than  otherwife  it  probably  might  have  been.  ' 
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When  Mrs.  Oldfield  was  nominated  as  a  joint  Sharer,  in  our 
now  Agreement  to  be  made  with  Swiney ;  Dogget ,  who  had  no 
Objection  to  her  Merit,  indited  that  our  Affairs  could  never  be 
upon  a  fecure  Foundation,  if  there  was  more,  than  one  Sex  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Management  of  them.  He  therefore  hop’d,  that 
if  we  offer’d  Mrs.  Oldfiield  a  Carte  Blanche ,  inltead  of  a  Share, 
fhe  would  not  think  herfelf  flighted.  This  was  inflantly  agreed 
to,  and  Mrs.  Oldfield  receiv’d  it  rather  as  a  Favour,  than  a  Dif- 
obligation:  Her  Demands  therefore  were  Two  Hundred  Pounds 
a  Year  certain,  and  a  Benefit  clear  of  all  Charges ;  which  were 
readily  flgn’d  to.  Her  Eafinefs  on  this  Occafion,  fome  Years  af¬ 
ter,  when  our  Eftablifhment  was  in  Profperity,  made  us,  with 
lefs  Reluftancy,  advance  her  Two  Hundred  Pounds,  to  Three 
Hundred  Guineas  per  Annum ,  with  her  ufual  Benefit,  which  upon 
an  Average  for  feveral  Years  at  leaf!:,  doubled  that  Sum. 

When  a  fufficient  number  of  Abtors  were  engag’d,  under  our 
Confederacy  with  Swiney ,  it  was  then  judg’d  a  proper  time,  for 
the  Lord-Chamberlain’s  Power,  to  operate,  which,  by  lying  a- 
bove  a  Month  dormant,  had  fb  far  recover’d  the  Patentees,  from 
any  Apprehenfions  of  what  might  fall  upon  them,  from  their 
late  Ufurpations  on  the  Benefits  of  the  Ablors,  that  they  began 
to  fet  their  Marks,  upon  thofe  who  had  diftinguifh’d  tliemfelves, 
in  the  Application  for  Redrefs.  Several  little  Bifgraces  were  put 
upon  them ;  particularly  in  the  Bifpofal  of  Parts,  in  Plays  to  be 
reviv’d,  and  as  vifible  a  Partiality  was  fliewn  in  the  Promotion 
of  thofe  in  their  Interell,  though  their  Endeavours  to  ferve  them 
could  be  of  no  extraordinary  ufe.  How  often  does  Hifrory  {hew 
us,  in  the  fame  State  of  Courts,  the  fame  Politicks  have  been 
prablis’d  ?  All  this  while,  the  other  Party  were  paflively  filent ; 
Mil  one  Day,  the  A&or  who  particularly  folicited  their  Caufe, 
at  the  Lord-Chamberlain’s  Office,  being  fhewn  there  the  Order 
iign’d,  for  abfolutely  filencing  the  Patentees,  and  ready  to  be 
ferv’d,  flew  back  with  the  News  to  his  Companions,  then  at  a 
Rehearfal,  in  which  he  had  been  wanted ,  when  being  call’d  to 
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his  Part,  and  fomething  haftily  queftion’d  by  the  Patentee,  for 
his  NegleCt  of  Bufinefs :  This  Atlor,  I  fay,  with  an  ere&ed 
Look,  and  a  Theatrical  Spirit,  at  once  threw  off  the  Mask,  and 

roundly  told  him - Sir ,  I  have  now  no  more  Bufinefs  Hcrey 

than  you  have ;  in  half  an  Hour,  you  will  neither  have  Adlers  to 

command ,  nor  Authority ,  to  employ  them. - The  Patentee,  who 

though  he  could  not  readily  comprehend  his  my  flerious  manner 
of  Speaking,  had  jufh  a  Glimpfe  of  Terror  enough  from  the 
Words,  to  foften.  his  Reproof  into  a  cold  formal  Declaration, 

That  if  he  would  not  do  his  Work ,  he  fjould  not  he  paid. - But 

now,  to  complete  the  Catadrophe  of  thefe  Theatrical  Commo¬ 
tions,  enters  the  Meffenger,  with  the  Order  of  Silence  in  his 
Hand,  whom  the  fame  A&or  ofHcioudy  introduc’d,  telling  the 
Patentee,  that  the  Gentleman  wanted  to  fpeak  with  him,  from 
the  Lord-Chamberlain.  When  the  Meffenger  had  delivered  the 
Order,  the  AClor  throwing  his  Head  over  his  Shoulder,  towards 
the  Patentee,  in  the  manner  of  Shakefpear  s  Harry  the  Eighth  to 

Cardinal  Wolfey,  cry’d - Read  o  er  that  l  and  now  —  to  Break - 

faft ,  with  what  Appetite  you  may.  Though  thefe  Words  might  be 
fpoken,  in  too  vindictive,  and  infulting  a  manner,  to  be  com¬ 
mended  ;  yet  from  the  Fulnefs  of  a  Heart  injurioufly  treated, 
and  now  reliev’d  by  that  in  riant  Occafion,  why  might  they  not 
be  pardon’d  ? 

The  Authority  of  the  Patent  now  no  longer  fab  filling,  all  the 
confederated  ACtors  immediately  walk’d  out  of  the  Houfe,  to 
which  they  never  return’d,  ’till  they  became  themfelves  the  Te¬ 
nants,  and  Mailers  of  it. 

Here  agen,  we  fee  an  higher  Inflance  of  the  Authority  of  a 
Lord-Chamberlain,  than  any  of  thofe  I  have  elfewhere  mention¬ 
ed  :  From  whence  that  Power  might  be  deriv’d,  as  I  have  al- 
ready  faid,  I  am  not  Lawyer  enough  to  know ;  however  it  is 
evident  that  a  Lawyer  obey’d  it,  though  to  his  Coil  ^  which 
might  incline  one,  to  think,  that  the  Law  was  not  clearly  againff 
it :  Be  that  as  it  may,  fince  the  Law  has  lately  made  it  no  longer 
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a  Queftion,  let  us  drop  the  Enquiry,  and  proceed  to  the  Fads, 
which  follow’d  this  Order,  that  filenc’d  the  Patent. 

From  this  lad:  injudicious  Difagreement  of  the  Patentees  with 
their  principal  A&ors,  and  from  what  they  had  fuffered  on  the 
fame  Occalion,  in  the  Divifion  of  their  only  Company  in  1695, 
might  we  not  imagine  there  was  fomething  of  Infatuation,  in 
their  Management?  For  though  I  allow  Adors,  in  general, 
when  they  are  too  much  indulg’d,  or  govern’d  by  an  unfteady 
Head,  to  be  as  unruly  a  Multitude  as  Power  can  be  plagued 
with ;  yet  there  is  a  Medium,  which,  if  cautioudy  obferved  by 
a  candid  ule  of  Power,  making  them  always  know,  without 
feeling  their  Superior,  neither  differing  their  Encroachments,  nor 
invading  their  Rights,  with  an  immoveable  Adherence  to  the 
accepted  Laws,  they  are  to  walk  by;  fuch  a  Regulation,  I  fay, 
has  never  fail’d,  in  my  Obfervation,  to  have  made  them  a  trac¬ 
table,  and  profitable  Society.  If  the  Government  of  a  well- 
eftablifh’d  Theatre  were  to  be  compar’d  to  that  of  a  Nation ; 
there  is  no  one  Adt  of  Policy,  or  Mifcondudt  in  the  one,  or  the 
other,  in  which  the  Manager  might  not,  in  fome  parallel  Cafe 
(laugh,  if  you  pleafe)  be  equally  applauded,  or  condemned  with 
the  Statefman.  Perhaps  this  will  not  be  found  fo  wild  a  Con¬ 
ceit,  if  you  look  into  the  193d  Tatler ,  Vol.  4.  where  the  Af¬ 
fairs  of  the  State,  and  thole  of  the  very  Stage,  which  I  am  now 
treating  of,  are,  in  a  Letter  from  Downs  the  Promptor,  com¬ 
par’d,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  Wit,  and  Humour,  fet  upon  an 
equal  Foot  of  Policy.  The  Letter  is  fuppos’d  to  have  been  writ¬ 
ten,  in  the  laft  Change  of  the  Minifiry  in  Queen  Anne  s  Time: 

I  will  therefore  venture,  upon  the  Authority  of  that  Author’s 
Imagination,  to  carry  the  Comparifon  as  high,  as  it  can  poffi- 
bly  go,  and  fay,  That  as  I  remember  one  of  our  Princes,  in 
the  lafc  Century,  to  have  lofi:  his  Crown,  by  too  arbitrary  a  Ufe 
of  his  Power,  though  he  knew  how  fatal  the  fame  Meafures 
had  been  to  his  unhappy  Father  before  him;  why  Ihould  we 
wonder,  that  the  fame  Paffions  taking  PolTefiion  of  Men,  in  lower 
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Life,  by  an  equally  impoliticly  Ufage  of  their  Theatrical  Sub¬ 
jects,  fhould  have  involved  the  Patentees,  in  proportionable  Ca¬ 
lamities. 

During  the  Vacation,  which  immediately  follow’d  the  Silence 
of  the  Patent,  both  Parties  were  at  leifure  to  form  their  Schemes 
for  the  Winter:  For  the  Patentee  would  Fill  hold  out,  notwith- 
Aanding  his  being  Co  miferably  maim’d,  or  over-match’d :  He 
had  no  more  Regard  to  Blows,  than  a  blind  Cock  of  the  Game ; 
he  might  be  beaten,  but  would  never  yield,  the  Patent  was  Bill 
in  his  PolTellion,  and  the  Broad-Seal  to  it  vifibly  as  frelh  as  ever : 
Belides,  he  had  yet  lome  ACtors  in  his  Service,  at  a  much 
cheaper  Rate  than  thofe  who  had  left  him,  the  Sallaries  of  which 
laft  now  they  would  not  work  for  him,  he  was  not  oblig’d  to 
pay.  In  this  way  of  thinking,  he  Bill  kept  together  fuch,  as 
had  not  been  invited  over  to  the  Hay-Market ,  or  had  been  in¬ 
fluenc’d  by  Booth ,  to  follow  his  Fortune  in  Lrury-Lane. 

By  the  Patentee’s  keeping  thefe  Remains  of  his  broken  Forces 
together,  it  is  plain,  that  he  imagin’d  this  Order  of  Silence,  like 
others  of  the  fame  Kind,  would  be  recall’d  of  courfe,  after  a 
reafonable  time  of  Obedience  had  been  paid  to  it :  But  it  feems, 
he  had  rely’d  too  much  upon  former  Precedents ;  nor  had  his 
Politicks  yet  div’d,  into  the  Secret,  that  the  Court  Power,  with 
which  the  Patent  had  been  fo  long,  and  often  at  variance,  had 
now  a  mind  to  take  the  publick  Diverflons  more  abfolutely  into 
their  own  Hands  :  Not  that  I  have  any  Aronger  Reasons  for  this. 
Conjecture,  than  that  the  Patent,  never  after  this  Order  of  Si¬ 
lence,  got  leave  to  play  during  the  Queen’s  Reign.  But  upon 
the  Accefiion  of  his  late  MajeAy,  Power  having  then  a  diffe¬ 
rent  AfpeCt,  the  Patent  found  no  Difficulty  in  being  permitted  to 
exercife  its  former  Authority  for  aCting  Plays,  &c.  which,  how¬ 
ever  from  this  time  of  their  lying  Aill,  in  i  709,  did  not  hap¬ 
pen  ’till  1714,  and  which  the  old  Patentee  never  liv’d  to  fee  : 
For  he  dy’d  about  fix  Weeks  before  the  new-built  Theatre  in 
Lincoln  s-I?m  Fields  was  open’d,  where  the  fir  A  Play  aCted  was 
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the  Recruiting  Officer ,  under  the  Management  of  his  Heirs,  and 
Succeffors.  But  of  that  Theatre,  it  is  not  yet  time  to  give  any 
further  Account. 

The  firfl:  Point  refolv’d  on,  by  the  Comedians  now  re- 
eftablifh’d  in  the  Hay-Market ,  was  to  alter  the  Auditory  Part 
of  their  Theatre ;  the  Inconveniencies  of  which  have  been  fully 
enlarg’d  upon  in  a  former  Chapter.  What  embarrafs’d  them 
mod:  in  this  Defign,  was,  their  want  of  Time  to  do  it  in  a  more 
complete  manner,  than  it  now  remains  in,  otherwife  they  had 
brought  it,  to  the  original  Model  of  that  in  Drury-Lane, ,  only 
in  a  larger  Proportion,  as  the  wider  Walls  of  it  would  require; 
as  there  are  not  many  Spe&ators,  who  may  remember  what  Form 
the  Drury-Lane  Theatre  flood  in,  about  forty  Years  ago,  before 
the  old  Patentee,  to  make  it  hold  more  Mony,  took  it  in  his  Head 
to  alter  it,  it  were  but  Juflice  to  lay  the  original  Figure,  which 
Sir  Chriftopher  Wren  firfl  gave  it,  and  the  Alterations  of  it,  now 
Handing,  in  a  fair  Light ;  that  equal  Spectators  may  fee,  if  they 
were  at  their  choice,  which  of  the  Structures  would  incline  them 
to  a  Preference.  But  in  this  Appeal,  I  only  fpeak  to  fuch  Spec¬ 
tators  as  allow  a  good  Play,  well  aCted,  to  be  the  moil  valuable 
Entertainment  of  the  Stage.  Whether  fuch  Plays  (leaving  the 
Skill  of  the  dead,  or  living  ACtors  equally  out  of  the  Queflion) 
have  been  more,  or  lefs,  recommended  in  their  Prefentation,  by 
either  of  thefe  different  Forms  of  that  Theatre,  is  our  prefent 
Matter  of  Enquiry. 

It  mud  be  obferv’d  then,  that  the  Area,  or  Platform  of  the 
old  Stage,  proje&ed  about  four  Foot  forwarder,  in  a  Semi-oval 
Figure,  parallel  to  the  Benches  of  the  Pit ;  and  that  the  former, 
lower  Doors  of  Entrance  for  the  ACtors,  were  brought  down  be¬ 
tween  the  two  foremoil  (and  then  only)  Pilaflers ;  in  the  Place  of 
which  Doors,  now  the  two  Stage-Boxes  are  fixt.  That  where  the 
Doors  of  Entrance  now  are,  there  formerly  Rood  two  additional 
Side-Wings,  in  front  to  a  ful  Set  of  Scenes,  which  had  then  al- 
moft  a  double  EffeCt,  in  their  Loftinefs,  and  Magnificence. 
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By  this  original  Form,  the  ufual  Station  of  the  AClors,  in  ai- 
mod  every  Scene,  was  advanc’d  at  lead;  ten  Foot  nearer  to  the 
Audience,  than  they  now  can  be ;  becaufe,  not  only  from 
the  Stage’s  being  fhorten’d,  in  front,  but  likewife  from  the  addi¬ 
tional  Interpofition  of  thofe  Stage-Boxes,  the  ACtors  (in  refpect  to 
the  Spectators,  that  fill  them)  are  kept  fo  much  more  backward 
from  the  main  Audience,  than  they  us’d  to  be  :  But  when  the 
Actors  were  in  Poffeflion  of  that  forwarder  Space,  to  advance 
upon,  the  Voice  was  then  more  in  the  Centre  of  the  Houfe,  fo 
that  the  rnofl  diftant  Ear  had  fcarce  the  lead:  Doubt,  or  Diffi¬ 
culty  in  hearing  what  fell  from  the  weakeft  Utterance :  All  Ob¬ 
jects  were  thus  drawn  nearer  to  the  Senfe  ;  every  painted  Scene 
was  ftronger ;  every  Grand  Scene  and  Dance  more  extended ; 
every  rich,  or  fine-coloured  Habit  had  a  more  lively  Ludre  : 
Nor  was  the  minuted:  Motion  of  a  Feature  (properly  changing 
with  the  Paffion,  or  Humour  it  fuited)  ever  lod,  as  they  fre¬ 
quently  mud:  be  in  the  Obfcurity  of  too  great  a  Didance:  And 
how  valuable  an  Advantage  the  Facility  of  hearing  didinCtly,  is 
to  every  well-aCted  Scene,  every  common  Spectator  is  a  Judge. 
A  Voice  fcarce  rais’d  above  the  Tone  of  a  Whifper,  either  in 
Tendernefs,  Refignation,  innocent  Didrefs,  or  Jealoufy,  fup- 
prefs’d,  often  have  as  much  concern  with  the  Heart,  as  the  mod 
clamorous  Paffions ;  and  when  on  any  of  thefe  Occafions,  fuch 
affeCting  Speeches  are  plainly  heard,  or  lod,  how  wide  is  the 
Difference,  from  the  great  or  little  Satisfaction  received  from 
them  ?  To  all  this  a  Mader  of  a  Company  may  fay,  I  now  re- 
ceive  Ten  Pounds  more,  than  could  have  been  taken  formerly, 
in  every  full  Home  !  Not  unlikely.  But  might  not  his  Houfe 
be  oftner  full,  if  the  Auditors  were  oftner  pleas’d  ?  Might  not 
every  bad  Floufe  too,  by  a  Poffibility  of  being  made  every  Day 
better,  add  as  much  to  one  fide  of  his  Account,  as  it  could  take 
from  the  other?  If  what  I  have  faid,  carries  any  Truth  in  it, 
why  might  not  the  original  Form  of  this  Theatre  be  redor’d  ? 
But  let  this  Digreffion  avail  what  it  may,  the  AClors  now  re- 
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turn’d  to  the  Hay-Market ,  as  I  have  obferv’d,  wanted  nothing 
but  length  of  time  to  have  govern’d  their  Alteration  of  that 
Theatre,  by  this  original  Model  of  D'rury-Lane ,  which  I  have 
recommended.  As  their  time  therefore  was  fhort,  they  made 
their  beft  ufe  of  it ;  they  did  fomething  to  it :  They  contracted 
its  Widenefs,  by  three  Ranges  of  Boxes  on  each  Side,  and  brought 
down  its  enormous  high  deling,  within  fo  proportionable  a 
Compafs,  that  it  effectually  cured  thofe  hollow  Undulations  of  the 
Voice  formerly  complain’d  of.  The  Remedy  had  its  Effect ;  their 
Audiences  exceeded  their  Expectation.  There  was  now  no  other 
Theatre  open  againfl  them  ;  they  had  the  Town  to  themfelves; 
they  were  their  own  Mailers,  and  the  Profits  of  their  Induftry 
came  into  their  own  Pockets. 

Yet  with  all  this  fair  Weather,  the  Sealon  of  their  uninterrupt¬ 
ed  Profperity  was  not  yet  arriv’d ;  for  the  great  Expence,  and 
thinner  Audiences  of  the  Opera  (of  which  they  then  were  equally 
Directors)  was  a  conftant  Draw-back  upon  their  Gains,  yet  not 
fo  far,  but  that  their  Income  this  Year,  was  better  than  in  their 
late  Station,  at  Drury-Lane.  But  by  the  fhort  Experience  we 
had  then  had  of  Operas ;  by  the  high  Reputation  they  feem’d 
to  have  been  arriv’d  at,  the  Year  before  ;  by  their  Power  of 
drawing  the  whole  Body  of  Nobility,  as  by  Enchantment,  to  their 
Solemnities ;  by  that  Prodigality  of  Expence,  at  which  they  were 
fo  willing  to  fupport  them  ;  and  from  the  late  extraordinary 
Profits  Swiney  had  made  of  them  ;  what  Mountains  did  we  not 
hope  from  this  Mole-hill  ?  But  alas !  the  fairy  Vifion  was  vanifh’d, 
this  bridal  Beauty  was  grown  familiar  to  the  general  Taile,  and 
Satiety  began  to  make  Excufes  for  its  want  of  Appetite:  Or 
what  is  Hill  fcronger,  its  late  Admirers  now  as  much  valued  their 
judgment,  in  being  able  to  find  out  the  Faults  of  the  Perform¬ 
ers,  as  they  had  before,  in  dilcovering  their  Excellencies.  The 
Truth  is,  that  this  kind  of  Entertainment  being  fo  intirely  len- 
fual,  it  had  no  Poffibility  of  getting  the  better  of  our  Reafon, 
but  by  its  Novelty ;  and  that  Novelty  could  never  be  fupported 
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but  by  an  annual  Change  of  the  bell;  Voices,  which  like  the 
fineft  Flowers,  bloom  but  for  a  Seafbn,  and  when  that  is  over, 
are  only  dead  Nofe-gays.  From  this  Natural  Caufe,  we  have 
feen  within  thefe  two  Years,  even  Farinelli  finging  to  an  Au¬ 
dience  of  five  and  thirty  Pounds ;  and  yet,  if  common  Fame 
may  be  credited,  the  fame  Voice,  fo  negledled  in  one  Country, 
has  in  another  had  Charms  fufficient  to  make  that  Crown  fit 
eafy,  on  the  Head  of  a  Monarch,  which  the  Jealoufy  of  Poli¬ 
ticians  (who  had  their  Views,  in  his  keeping  it)  fear’d  without  fbme 
fach  extraordinary  Amufement,  his  Satiety  of  Empire  might 
tempt  him,  a  fecond  time,  to  refign. 

There  is  too,  in  the  very  Species  of  an  Italian  Singer,  fuch  an 
innate,  fantastical  Pride, .  and  Caprice,  that  the  Government  of 
them  (here  at  lead)  is  almofi  impracticable.  This  Diflemper,  as 
we  were  not  Sufficiently  warn’d,  or  appriz’d  of,  threw  our  rnu- 
fical  Affairs  into  Perplexities,  we  knew  not  eafily  how  to  get  out 
of.  There  is  fcarce  a  fenfible  Auditor,  in  the  Kingdom,  that  has 
not,  fince  that  Time,  had  Occafion  to  laugh  at  the  feveral  In- 
ftances  of  it :  But  what  is  fiill  more  ridiculous,  thefe  coffly  Ca¬ 
nary-Birds  have  fometimes  infefted  the  whole  Body  of  our  dig¬ 
nified  Lovers  of  Mufick,  with  the  fame  childifh  Animofities : 
Ladies  have  been  known  to  decline  their  Vi  fits,  upon  account  of 
their  being  of  a  different  mufical  Party.  Ccefar ,  and  Pompey 
made  not  a  warmer  Divifion,  in  the  Roman  Republick,  than 
thofe  Heroines,  their  Country  Women,  the  Fauftina  and  Cuz- 
zoni  blew  up  in  our  Common-wealth,  of  Academical  Mufick, 
by  their  implacable  Pretenfions  to  Superiority !  And  while  this 
Greatnefs  of  Soul  is  their  unalterable  Virtue,  it  will  never  be 
practicable  to  make  two  capital  Singers  of  the  fame  Sex,  do  as 
they  fhould  do,  in  one  Opera,  at  the  fame  Time !  no,  not  tho’ 
F?igland  were  to  double  the  Sums  it  has  already  thrown  after 
them :  For  even  in  their  own  Country,  where  an  extraordinary 
Occafion,  has  called  a  greater  Number  of  their  beft,  to  fing  to¬ 
gether,  the  Mifchief  they  have  made  has  been  proportionable; 
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tm  Inftance  of  which,  if  I  am  rightly  inform’d,  happen’d  at 
Parma ,  where  upon  the  Celebration  of  the  Marriage  of  that 
Duke,  a  Colledion  was  made  of  the  mod;  eminent  Voices,  that 
Expence,  or  Intereft  could  Purchafe,  to  give  as  complete  an 
Opera,  as  the  whole  vocal  Power  of  Italy  could  form.  But 
when  it  came  to  the  Proof  of  this  mufical  Proiedt,  behold  ! 
what  woeful  Work  they  made  of  it !  Every  Performer  would 
be  a  Ccefar ,  or  nothing ;  their  feveral  Pretenfions  to  Preference 
were  not  to  be  limited  within  the  Laws  of  Harmony ;  they 
would  all  chufe  their  own  Songs,  but  not  more  to  fet  off  them- 
felves,  than  to  oppofe,  or  deprive  another  of  an  Occafton  to 
fhine:  Yet  any  one  would  Png  a  bad  Song,  provided  nobody 
elfe  had  a  good  one,  till  at  laft,  they  were  nhrown  together  like 
fo  many  feather’d  Warriors,  for  a  Battle- royal,  in  a  Cock-pit, 
where  every  one  was  oblig’d  to  kill  another,  to  fave  himfelf! 
What  Pity  it  was  thefe  fro  ward  MiiTes,  and  Mailers  of  Mu  lick 
had  not  been  engag’d  to  entertain  the  Court  of  feme  King  of 
Morocco ,  that  could  have  known  a  good  Opera,  from  a  bad  one! 
with  how  much  Eafe  would  fuch  a  Director  have  brought  them 
to  better  Order  ?  But  alas !  as  it  has  been  faid  of  greater  Things, 

Suis  et  ipfa  Roma  viribus  ruit .  Hon 

Imperial  Rome  fell,  by  the  too  great  Strength  of  its  own  Citi¬ 
zens  !  So  fell  this  mighty  Opera,  ruin’d  by  the  too  great  Excel¬ 
lency  of  its  Singers !  For,  upon  the  whole,  it  prov’d  to  be  as 
barbaroufly  bad,  as  if  Malice  it  felf  had  compos’d  it. 

-Now  though  fomething  of  this  kind,  equally  provoking,  has 
generally  embarrafs’d  the  State  of  Operas,  tliefe  thirty  Years ;  yet 
it  was  the  Misfortune  of  the  menaging  A&ors,  at  the  Hay- 
Market ,  to  have  felt  the  firft  Effects  of  it :  The  Honour  of  the 
Singer,  and  the  Intereft  of  the  Undertaker  were  fo  often  at  Vari¬ 
ance,  that  the  latter  began  to  have  but  a  bad  Bargain  of  it.  But 
-siot  to  impute  more  to  the  Caprice  of  thofe  Performers,  than  was 
really  true,  there  were  two  different  Accidents,  that  drew.  Num¬ 
bers 
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bers  from  our  Audiences,  before  the  Seafbn  was  ended ;  which 
were  another  Company  permitted  to  ad  in  Drury- Lane ,  and 
the  long  Trial  of  Doctor  Sacheverel ,  in  TVeJlminjler-Hall:  By 
the  way,  it  mud:  be  obferv’d,  that  this  Company  was  not  under 
the  Direction  of  the  Patent  (which  continued  frill  hlenc’d)  but 
was  fet  up  by  a  third  Intereft,  with  a  Licenfe  from  Court.  The 
Perfon  to  whom  this  new  Licenfe  was  granted,  was  William 
Collier ,  Efq;  a  Lawyer  of  an  enterprizing  Head,  and  a  jovial 
Heart  ;  what  fort  of  Favour  he  was  in,  with  the  People,  then, 
in  Power,  may  be  judg’d,  from  his  being  often  admitted  to  par¬ 
take  with  them  thofe  detach’d  Flours  of  Life,  when  Bufinels 
was  to  give  way  to  Pleafure :  But  this  was  not  all  his  Merit,  he 
was,  at  the  fame  time,  a  Member  of  Parliament  for  Truro  in 
Cornwall ,  and  we  cannot  fuppofe  a  Perfon  fo  qualified  could  be 
refus’d  fuch  a  Trifle,  as  a  Licenfe  to  head  a  broken  Company 
of  Adors.  This  fagacious  Lawyer,  then,  who  had  a  Lawyer  to 
deal  with,  obferving  that  his  Antagonifc  kept  Poffeffion  of  a 
Theatre,  without  making  ufe  of  it,  and  for  which  he  was  not 
oblig’d  to  pay  Rent,  unlefs  he  actually  did  ufe  it,  wifely  con¬ 
ceiv’d  it  might  be  the  Intereft  of  the  joint  Landlords,  fince  their 
Tenement  was  in  fo  precarious  a  Condition,  to  grant  a  Leafe  to 
one,  who  had  an  undifputed  Authority,  to  be  liable,  by  acting 
Plays  in  it,  to  pay  the  Rent  of  it ;  efpecially  when  he  tempted 
them  with  an  Offer  of  railing  it  from  three,  to  four  Pounds  per 
Diem .  His  Project  fucceeded,  the  Leafe  was  lign’d ;  but  the 
Means  of  getting  into  Poffeffion  were  to  be  left  to  his  own  Coil, 
and  Dilcretion.  This  took  him  up  but  little  Time,  he  immedi¬ 
ately  laid  Siege  to  it,  with  a  fuiidcient  Number  of  Forces,  whe¬ 
ther  lawlefs,  or  lawful,  I  forget,  but  they  were  fuch  as  oblig’d 
the  old  Governor  to  give  it  up;  who,  notwithstanding  had  got 
Intelligence  of  his  Approaches,  and  Befign,  time  enough  to 
carry  off  every  thing,  that  was  worth  moving,  except  a  great 
Number  of  old  Scenes,  and  new  Adors,  that  could  not  eaiily 
follow  him. 
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A  ludicrous  Account  of  this  Tranfadion,  under  fiditious 
Names,  may  be  found  in  the  99th  Tatler ,  Vol.  2.  which  this 
Explanation  may  now  render  more  intelligible,  to  the  Readers  of 
that  agreeable  Author. 

This  other  new  Licenfe  being  now  in  Pofieftion  of  the  Drury- 
Lane  Theatre  ;  thofe  Adors,  whom  the  Patentee,  ever  fince  the 
Order  of  Silence,  had  retain’d  in  a  State  of  Inadion,  all  to  a 
Man  came  over  to  the  Service  of  Collier.  Of  thefe,  Booth  was 
then  the  chief.  The  Merit  of  the  reft  had  as  yet  made  no  con- 
fiderable  Appearance,  and  as  the  Patentee  had  not  left  a  Rag  of 
their  Cloathing  behind  him,  they  were  but  poorly  equip’d  for  a 
publick  Review ;  confequently  at  their  firft  Opening,  they  were 
very  little  able  to  annoy  us.  But  during  the  Trial  of  Sac /severely 
our  Audiences  were  extremely  weaken’d,  by  the  better  Rank  of 
People’s  daily  attending  it :  While,  at  the  fame  time,  the  lower 
Sort,  who  were  not  equally  admitted  to  that  grand  Spectacle, 
as  eagerly  crowded  into  Drury- La7ie ,  to  a  new  Comedy,  called 
The  fair  Quaker  of  Deal.  This  Play,  having  fome  low  Strokes 
of  natural  Humour  in  it,  was  rightly  calculated,  for  the  Capa¬ 
city  of  the  Adors,  who  play’d  it,  and  to  the  Tafte  of  the  Mul¬ 
titude,  who  were  now,  more  difpos’d,  and  at  leifure  to  fee  it : 
But  the  moft  happy  Incident,  in  its  Fortune,  was  the  Charm  of 
the  fair  Quaker,  which  was  a  died  by  Mifs  Santlow ,  (afterwards 
Mrs.  Booth)  whofe  Perfon  was  then  in  the  full  Bloom  of  what 
Beauty  fhe  might  pretend  to :  Before  this,  fhe  had  only  been  ad¬ 
mired  as  the  moft  excellent  Dancer  ;  which,  perhaps,  might  not 
a  little  contribute  to  the  favourable  Reception,  fhe  now  met 
with  as  an  Adrefs,  in  this  Charader,  which  fo  happily  fuited 
her  Figure,  and  Capacity :  The  gentle  Softnefs  of  her  Voice,  the 
compos’d  Innocence  of  her  Alped,  the  Modefty  of  her  Drefs, 
the  referv’d  Decency  of  her  Gefture,  and  the  Simplicity  of  the 
Sentiments,  that  naturally  fell  from  her,  made  her  leem  the 
amiable  Maid  fhe  reprefented :  In  a  Word,  not  the  enthuftaftick 
Maid  of  Orleans ,  was  more  ferviceable  of  old,  to  the  Fre?ich 
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Army,  when  the  Englifh  had  didrefs’d  them,  than  this  fair  Qua¬ 
ker  was,  at  the  Head  of  that  dramatick  Attempt,  upon  which 
the  Support  of  their  weak  Society  depended. 

But  when  the  Trial,  I  have  mention’d,  and  the  Run  of  this 
Play  was  over,  the  Tide  of  the  Town  beginning  to  turn  again 
in  our  Favour,  Collier  was  reduc’d  to  give  his  Theatrical  Affairs 
a  different  Scheme;  which  advanc'd  the  Stage  another  Step  to¬ 
wards  that  Settlement,  which,  in  my  Time,  was  of  the  longed 
Duration. 


CHAP.  XIII.  ’ 

'The  Patentee ,  having  now  no  ASlors ,  rebuilds  the  new  Theatre  in 
Lincolns-Inn-Fields.  A  Guefs  at  his  Reafons  for  it.  More 
Changes ,  in  the  State  of  the  Stage.  The  Beginning  of  its  better 
Days ,  under  the  Triumvirate  of  Adi  or  s .  A  Sketch  of  their 

governing  CharaSlers. 

* 

S  coarfe  Mothers  may  have  comely  Children ;  fo 
Anarchy  has  been  the  Parent  of  many  a  good  Go¬ 
vernment  ;  and  by  a  Parity  of  poffible  Confequences 
we  fhall  find,  that  from  the  frequent  Convuldons  of 
the  Stage,  arofe,  at  lad,  its  longed  Settlement,  and 
Profperity  ;  which  many  of  my  Readers  (or  if  I  fhould  happen 
to  have  but  few  of  them,  many  of  my  Spectators,  at  lead)  who, 
I  hope,  have  not  yet  liv’d  half  their  Time,  will  be  able  to  re¬ 
member. 

Though  the  Patent  had  been  often  under  Didreffes,  it  had 
never  felt  any  Blow,  equal  to  this  unrevoked  Order  of  Silence; 
which  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  could  have  fallen  upon  any  other 
Perfon’s  ConduCt,  than  that  of  the  old  Patentee :  For  if  he  was 
confcious,  of  his  being  under  the  Subjection  of  that  Power, 
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which  had  filenc’d  him,  why  would  he  incur  the  Danger  of  a 
Sufpenfion,  by  his  fo  obftinate,  and  impoliticly  Treatment  of 
his  Aftors  ?  if  he  thought  fuch  Power  over  him  illegal,  how 
came  he  to  obey  it  now,  more  than  before,  when  he  flighted  a 
former  Order,  that  injoin’d  him  to  give  his  Adtors  their  Benefits, 
on  their  ufual  Conditions  ?.  But  to  do  him  Juftice,  the  fame 
Obftinacy,  that  involv’d  him,  in  thele  Difficulties,  at  laid,  pre- 
ferv’d  to  his  Heirs  the  Property  of  the  Patent,  in  its  full  Force, 
and  Value  ;  yet  to  fuppofe  that  he  forefaw  a  milder  ufe  of  Power, 
in  feme  future  Prince’s  Reign,  might  be  more  favourable  to  him, 
is  begging  at  bed  but  a  cold  Queftion.  But  whether  he  knew 
that  this  broken  Condition  of  the  Patent  would  not  make  his 
troublefome  Friends,  the  Adventurers,  fiy  from  it,  as  from  a 
falling  Houle,  feems  not  fo  difficult  a  Quefiion.  However,  let 
the  Reader  form  his  own  judgment  of  them,  from  the  Fadts, 
that  follow’d:  It  mu  ft  therefore  be  obferv’d,  that  the  Adven¬ 
turers  feldom  came  near  the  Floufe,  but  when  there  was  fome 
vifible  Appearance  of  a  Dividend  :  But  I  could  never  hear,  that 
upon  an  ill  Run  of  Audiences,  they  had  ever  returned,  or 
brought  in  a  fingle  Shilling,  to  make  good  the  Deficiencies  of 
their  daily  Receipts.  Therefore,  as  the  Patentee,  in  Pofleffion, 
had  alone,  for  feveral  Years,  fupported,  and  flood  againft  this 
Uncertainty  of  Fortune,  it  may  be  imagin’d,  that  his  Accounts 
were  under  fo  voluminous  a  Perplexity,  that  few  of  thofe  Ad¬ 
venturers  would  have  Leifure,  or  Capacity  enough  to  unravel 
them :  And  as  they  had  formerly  thrown  away  their  Time,  and 
Mony  at  Law,  in  a  fruitlefs  Enquiry  into  them,  they  now  feem’d 
to  have  intirely  given  up  their  Right  and  Intereft  :  And,  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  beft  Information,  notwithftanding  the  fubfequent 
Gains  of  the  Patent  have  been  fometimes  extraordinary,  the 
farther  Demands,  or  Claims  of  Right,  of  the  Adventurers 
have  lain  dormant,  above  thele  five  and  twenty  Years. 

Having  fhewn  by  what  means  Collier  had  difpoflefs’d  this  Pa¬ 
tentee,  not  only  of  the  Drury- Lane  Houle,  but  likewife  of  thofe 
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few  Acdors,  which  he  had  kept,  for  fome  time  unemploy’d  in 
it;  we  are  now  led  to  conlider  another  Project  of  the  fame  Pa¬ 
tentee,  which,  if  we  are  to  judge  of  by  the  Event,  has  fhewn 
him  more  a  Wife,  than  a  Weak  Man ;  which  I  confefs,  at  the 
time  he  put  it  in  Execution,  feem’d  not  fo  clear  a  Point :  For 
notwithdanding  he  now  faw  the  Authority,  and  Power  of  his 
Patent  was  fuperfeded,  or  was  at  bed  but  precarious,  and  that  he 
had  not  one  Adtor  left,  in  his  Service;  yet  under  all  thele  Di¬ 
lemmas,  and  Didreffes,  he  refolv’d  upon  rebuilding  the  New 
Theatre  in  Lincoln  s-Inn  Fields ,  of  which  he  had  taken  a  Leale, 
.at  a  low  Rent,  ever  dnce  Betterton's  Company  had  fird  left  it. 
This  Conduct  feem’d  too  deep  for  my  Comprehendon !  What  are 
we  to  think  of  his  taking  this  Leafe,  in  the  height  of  his  Prod 
perity,  when  he  could  have  no  Occadon  for  it  ?  Was  he  a  Pro¬ 
phet  ?  Could  he  then  forefee,  he  fhould,  one  time  or  other,  be 
turn’d  out  of  Drury-Lanef  Or  did  his  mere  Appetite  of  Ar¬ 
chitecture  urge  him  to  build  a  Houle,  while  he  could  not  be 
fure,  he  fhould  ever  have  leave  to  make  ufe  of  it  ?  But  of  all 
this,  we  may  think  as  we  pleafe ;  whatever  was  his  Motive,  he, 
at  his  own  Expence,  in  this  Interval  of  his  having  nothing  elfe 
to  do,  rebuilt  that  Theatre  from  the  Ground,  as  it  is  now  Hand¬ 
ing.  As  for  the  Order  of  Silence,  he  leem’d  little  concern’d  at  it, 
while  it  gave  him  fo  much  uninterrupted  Leifure  to  fupervife  a 
Work,  which  he  naturally  took  Delight  in. 

After  this  Defeat  of  the  Patentee,  the  Theatrical  Forces  of 
Collier  in  Drury-Lane ,  notwithdanding  their  having  drawn  the 
Multitude  after  them,  for  about  three  Weeks,  during  the  Trial 
of  Sacheverely  had  made  but  an  indifferent  Campaign,  at  the 
end  of  the  Seafon.  Collier ,  at  lead,  found  fo  little  Account  in  it, 
that  it  oblig’d  him  to  pufh  his  Court-Intered  (which,  wherever 
the  Stage  was  concern’d,  was  not  inconfiderable)  to  fupport  him 
in  another  Scheme ;  which  was,  that  in  confideration  of  his  giv¬ 
ing  up  the  Drury-La?2ey  Cloaths,  Scenes,  and  Acdors,  to  Swiney , 
and  his  joint  Sharers,  in  the  Hay-Market ,  he  {Collier)  might  be 
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put  into  an  equal  Poffefilon  of  the  Hay-Market  Theatre,  with 
all  the  Singers,  &c.  and  be  made  foie  Director  of  the  Opera. 
Accordingly,  by  Perrniffion  of  the  Lord-Chamberlain,  a  Treaty 
was  enter’d  into,  and  in  a  few  Days  ratified  by  all  Parties,  con¬ 
formable  to  the  faid  Preliminaries.  This  was  that  happy  Crifis  of 
Theatrical  Liberty,  which  the  labouring  Comedians  had  long 
figh’d  for  ;  and  which,  for  above  twenty  Years  following,  v/as  fo 
memorably  fortunate  to  them. 

However,  there  were  two  hard  Articles,  in  this  Treaty,  which 
though  it  might  be  Policy  in  the  A&ors  to  comply  with,  yet  the 
Imposition  of  them  feem’d  little  lefs  delpotick,  than  a  Tax  upon 
the  Poor,  when  a  Government  did  not  want  it. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Articles  was,  That  whereas  the  foie  Licenfe 
for  acting  Plays,  was  prefum’d  to  be  a  more  profitable  Authority, 
than  that  for  a&ing  Operas  only  ;  that  therefore  Two  Hundred 
Pounds  a  Year  fhould  be  paid  to  Collier ,  while  Mailer  of  the 
Opera,  by  the  Comedians;  to  whom  a  Verbal  AfTurance  was 
given  by  the  Plenipo  s  on  the  Court-fide,  that  while  fuch  Pay¬ 
ment  fubfifted,  no  other  Company  fhould  be  permitted  to  adfc 
Plays,  againft  them,  within  the  Liberties,  <&c.  The  other  Arti¬ 
cle  v/as,  That  on  every  Wednefday ,  whereon  an  Opera  could  be 
perform’d,  the  Plays  fhould,  to  ties  quotiesy  be  filent  at  Drury - 
Daney  to  give  the  Opera  a  fairer  Chance,  for  a  full  Houfe. 

This  lafL  Article,  however  partial,  in  the  Intention,  was  in  its 
Effect,  of  great  Advantage  to  the  iharing  Adders :  For  in  all  pub- 
lick  Entertainments,  a  Day’s  Abfiinence  naturally  increafes  the 
Appetite  to  them  :  Our  every  Thurfdays  Audience,  therefore, 
was  vifibly  the  better,  by  thus  making  the  Day  before  it  a  Fall:. 
But  as  this  was  not  a  Favour  defign’d  us,  this  Prohibition  of  a 
Day,  methinks,  deferves  a  little  farther  Notice ;  becaufe  it  evi¬ 
dently  took  a  fixth  Part  of  their  Income,  from  all  the  hired 
A&ors,  who  were  only  paid,  in  proportion  to  the  Number  of 
adting  Days.  This  extraordinary  Regard  to  Operas,  was  in  ef¬ 
fect  making  the  Day-labouring  Adlors  the  principal  Subfcribers  to 
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them,  and  the  (hutting  out  People  from  the  Play  every  WedneJ- - 
dayy  many  murmured  at,  as  an  Abridgment  of  their  ufual  Li¬ 
berty.  And  tho’  I  was  one  of  thofe,  who  profited  by  that  Or¬ 
der,  it  ought  not  to  bribe  me,  into  a  Concealment  of  what  was 
then  faid  and  thought  of  it.  I  remember  a  Nobleman  of  the 
idrft  Rank,  then  in  a  high  Pofr,  and  not  out  of  Court-Favour, 

faid  openly  behind  the  Scenes - It  was  jhameful  to  take  part  of 

the  AElors  Bread  from  them  to  fupport  the  filly  Dive?fio?t  of  Peo¬ 
ple  of  Quality.  But  alas !  what  was  all  this  Grievance,  when 
weighed  againfl:  the  Qualifications  of  fo  grave,  and  flanch  a  Se¬ 
nator,  as  Collier  f  Such  vifible  Merit,  it  feems,  was  to  be  made 
eafy,  tho’  at  the  Expence  of  the  —  I  had  almoft  faid.  Honour  of 
the  Court,  whofe  gracious  Intention  for  the  Theatrical  Common¬ 
wealth,  might  have  flione  with  thrice  the  Luftre,  if  fuch  a  pal¬ 
try  Price  had  not  been  paid  for  it.  But  as  the  Government  of 
the  Stage,  is  but  that  of  the  World  in  Miniature,  we  ought  not 
to  have  wondered,  that  Collier  had  Interefl  enough  to  quarter 
the  Weaknefs  of  the  Opera,  upon  the  Strength  of  the  Comedy. 
General  good  Intentions  are  not  always  practicable  to  a  Perfec¬ 
tion.  The  moft  necefTary  Law  can  hardly  pafs,  but  a  Tender- 
nefs  to  fome  private  Intereft,  fhall  often  hang  fuch  Exceptions 
upon  particular  Claufes,  ’till  at  laft  it  comes  out  lame,  and  life- 
lefs,  with  the  Lofs  of  half  its  Force,  Purpofe,  and  Dignity.  As 
for  inftance;  how  many  fruitlefs  Motions  have  been  made  in 
Parliaments,  to  moderate  the  enormous  Exactions,  in  the  Prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Law  ?  And  what  fort  of  juftice  muff  that  be  call’d, 
which,  when  a  Man  has  not  a  mind  to  pay  you  a  Debt  of  Ten 
Pounds,  it  fhall  coft  you  Fifty,  before  you  can  get  it?  How  long 
too,  has  the  Publick  been  labouring  for  a  Bridge  at  J-V fiminfter  f 
But  the  Wonder,  that  it  was  not  built  a  Hundred  Years  ago  ceafes, 
when  we  are  told.  That  the  Fear  of  making  one  End  of  Condon , 
as  rich,  as  the  other,  has  been,  fo  long,  an  ObilruCtion  to  it :  And 
tho’  it  might  feem  a  Bill  greater  Wonder,  when  a  new  Law  for 
building  one  had  at  lad:  got  over  that  Apprehenfion,  that  it 
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fhould  meet  with  any  farther  Delay ;  yet  Experience  has  fhewn 
ns,  that  the  Structure  of  this  ufeful  Ornament  to  our  Metropolis 
has  been  fo  clogg’d  by  private  Jobs,  that  were  to  be  pick’d  out 
of  the  Undertaking,  and  the  Progrefs  of  the  Work  fo  difcon- 
certed  by  a  tedious  Contention  of  Private  Interefts,  and  Endea¬ 
vours  to  impofe  upon  the  Publick  abominable  Bargains,  that  a 
whole  Year  was  loft,  before  a  Engle  Stone  could  be  laid  to  its 
Foundation.  But  Pofterity  will  owe  its  Praifes,  to  the  Zeal,  and 
Refolution  of  a  truly  Noble  Commiflioner,  whofe  diftinguifh’d 
Impatience  has  broke  thro’  thofe  narrow  Artifices,  thofe  falfe  and 
frivolous  Objections,  that  delay’d  it,  and  has  already  began  to 
raife,  above  the  Tide,  that  future  Monument  of  his  Publick 
Spirit. 

How  far  all  this  may  be  allow’d  applicable  to  the  State  of  the 
Stage,  is  not  of  fo  great  Importance,  nor  fo  much  my  Concern, 
as  that  what  is  obferv’d  upon  it  fhould  always  remain  a  memo¬ 
rable  Truth,  to  the  Plonour  of  that  Nobleman.  But  now  I  go 
on :  Collier  being  thus  poffefs’d  of  his  Mufical  Government, 
thought  his  beft  way  would  be  to  farm  it  out  to  a  Gentleman, 
Aaron  Hill ,  Elq;  (who,  he  had  reafon  to  fuppofe,  knew  fome- 
thing  more  of  Theatrical  Matters,  than  himfelf)  at  a  Rent,  if  I 
miftake  not,  of  Six  Hundred  Pounds  per  Annum :  But  before 
the  Seafon  was  ended  (upon  what  occaEon,  if  I  could  remem¬ 
ber,  it  might  not  be  material  to  fay)  took  it  into  his  Hands  a- 
gain :  But  all  his  Skill,  and  Intereft,  could  not  raife  the  Direction 
of  the  Opera,  to  fo  good  a  Poll,  as  he  thought  due  to  a  Per- 
lon  of  his  ConEderation :  He  therefore,  the  Year  following, 
enter’d  upon  another  high-handed  Scheme,  which,  ’till  the  De¬ 
mile  of  the  Queen,  turn’d  to  his  better  Account. 

After  the  Comedians  were  in  PofleEion  of  Drury-Cane,  from 
whence,  during  my  time  upon  the  Stage,  they  never  departed  ; 
their  Swarm  of  Audiences  exceeded  all  that  had  been  leen,  in 
thirty  Years  before  ;  which,  however,  I  do  not  impute  fo  much 
to  the  Excellence  of  their  Adting,  as  to  their  indefatigable  In- 
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duflry,  and  good  Management ;  for  as  I  have  often  faid,  I  never 
thought,  in  the  general,  that  we  hood  in  any  Place  of  Compa- 
rifon  with  the  eminent  Adors  before  us ;  perhaps  too,  by  there 
being  now  an  End  of  the  frequent  Divifions,  and  Diforders,  that 
had  from  time  to  time  broke  in  upon,  and  fruffrated  their  La¬ 
bours,  not  a  little  might  be  contributed  to  their  Succefs. 

Collier ,  then,  like  a  true  liquorifh  Courtier,  obferving  the  Pro- 
fperity  of  a  Theatre,  which  he,  the  Year  before  had  parted  with 
for  a  worfe,  began  to  meditate  an  Exchange  of  Theatrical  Pofcs 
with  Swiney ,  who  had  viiibly  very  fair  Pretenfions  to  that  he 
was  in,  by  his  being  firfl  chofen,  by  the  Court,  to  regulate,  and 
refcue  the  Stage  from  the  Diforders  it  had  fuffer’d,  under  its 
former  Menagers :  Yet  Collier  knew  that  fort  of  Merit  could 
Rand  in  no  Competition,  with  his  being  a  Member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  :  He  therefore  had  Recourfe  to  his  Court-IntereR  (where 
meer  Will,  and  Pleafure,  at  that  time,  was  the  only  Law,  that 
difpos’d  of  all  Theatrical  Rights)  to  oblige  Swiney  to  let  him  be 
off,  from  his  bad  Bargain,  for  a  better.  To  this,  it  may  be 
imagin’d  Swiney  demurr’d,  and  as  he  had  Reafon,  Rrongly  re- 
monftrated  againft  it :  But  as  Collier  has  lifted  his  Conscience 
under  the  Command  of  Intereft,  he  kept  it  to  Rrid  Duty,  and 
was  immoveable  ;  infomuch  that  Sir  John  Vanbrugh ,  who  was 
a  Friend  to  Swiney ,  and  who  by  his  Intimacy  with  the  People 
in  Power,  better  knew  the  Motive  of  their  Adions,  advis’d 
Swiney  rather  to  accept  of  the  Change,  than  by  a  Non-com¬ 
pliance  to  hazard  his  being  excluded  from  any  Pod,  or  Concern 
in  either  of  the  Theatres :  To  conclude,  it  was  not  long  before 
Collier  had  procured  a  new  Licenfe  for  ading  Plays,  tjyc.  for  him— 
felf,  Wilks ,  Dogget ,  and  Cibber ,  exclufive  of  Swiney ,  who  by 
this  new  Regulation  was  reduc’d  to  his  Hobjori s  Choice  of  the 
Opera. 

Swiney  being  thus  transferred  to  the  Opera,  in  the  finking  Con¬ 
dition  Collier  had  left  it,  found  the  Receipts  of  it,  in  the  Winter 
following  1 71 1,  fo  far  fliort  of  the  Expences,  that  he  was  driven 
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to  attend  liis  Fortune  in  fome  more  favourable  Climate,  where 
he  remain’d  twenty  Years  an  Exile,  from  his  Friends,  and  Coun¬ 
try;  tho’  there  has  been  fcarce  an  Fnglijh  Gentleman,  who  in 
his  Tour  of  France ,  or  Italy,  has  not  renew’d,  or  created  an  Ac¬ 
quaintance  with  him.  As  this  is  a  Circumdance,  that  many  Peo¬ 
ple  may  have  forgot,  I  cannot  remember  it,  without  that  Re¬ 
gard,  and  Concern  it  deferves  from  all  that  know  him :  Yet  it 
is  fome  Mitigation  of  his  Misfortune,  that  fince  his  Return  to 
England ,  his  grey  Flairs,  and  cheerful  Difpofition  have  dill  found 
a  general  Welcome  among  his  foreign,  and  former  domedick  Ac¬ 
quaintance. 

Collier  being  now,  fird-commifiion’d  Menager  with  the  Co¬ 
medians,  drove  them  too,  to  the  lad  Inch  of  a  hard  Bargain  (the 
natural  Confequence  of  all  Treaties  between  Power,  and  Mecef- 
fity)  He  not  only  demanded  dx  hundred  a  Year,  neat  Mony,  the 
Price  at  which  he  had  farm’d  out  his  Opera,  and  to  make  the 
Budnefs  a  fine  Cure  to  him;  but  likewife  indded,  upon  a  Moiety 
of  the  two  hundred,  that  had  been  levied  upon  us  the  Year  be¬ 
fore,  in  Aid  of  the  Operas;  in  all  700/.  Thefe  large,  and  am¬ 
ple  Conditions,  conddering  in  what  Hands  we  were,  we  refolv’d 
to  fwallow  without  wry  Faces ;  rather  chudng  to  run  any  Ha¬ 
zard,  than  contend  with  a  formidable  Power,  againd  which  we 
had  no  Remedy :  But  fo  it  happen’d,  that  Fortune  took  better 
Care  of  our  filtered,  than  we  ourfelves  had  like  to  have  done; 
For  had  Collier  accepted  of  our  drd  Oder,  of  an  equal  Share 
with  ns,  he  had  got  three  hundred  Pounds  a  Year  more,  by 
complying  with  it,  than  by  the  Sum  he  impofed  upon  11s ;  our 
Shares  being  never  lefs,  than  a  thoufand  annually,  to  each  of  us, 
till  the  End  of  the  Queen’s  R eign,  in  1714.  After  which  Colliers 
Commidion  was  fuperfeded ;  his  Theatrical  Pod,  upon  the  Ac- 
cefdon  of  his  late  Majedy,  being  given  to  Sir  Richard  Steele. 

From  thefe  various  Revolutions,  in  the  Government  of  the 
Theatre,  all  owing  to  the  Patentees  midaken  Principle  of  increaf* 
ing  their  Profits,  by  too  far  endaving  their  People,  and  keeping 
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down  the  Price  of  good  Adtors  (and  I  could  almoft  infill,  that 
giving  large  Sallaries  to  bad  Ones,  could  not  have  had  a  worfe 
Conlequence)  I  lay,  when  it  is  confider’d,  that  the  Authority  for 
acting  Plays,  &c.  was  thought  of  fo  little  worth,  that  (as  has 
been  oblerv’d)  Sir  Thomas  Skipwith  gave  away  his  Share  of  it,  and 
the  Adventurers  had  fied  from  it ;  that  Mr.  Congreve ,  at  another 
time,  had  voluntarily  refign’d  it ;  and  Sir  John  V anhrugh  (meerly 
to  get  the  Rent  of  his  new  Houle  paid)  had,  by  Leave  of  the 
Court,  farm’d  out  his  Licenfe,  to  Swiney ,  who  not  without  fome 
Hefitation  had  ventur’d  upon  it ;  let  me  fay  again,  out  of  this 
low  Condition  of  the  Theatre,  was  it  not  owing  to  the  Induftry 
of  three,  or  four  Comedians,  that  a  new  Place  was  now  created 
for  the  Crown  to  give  away,  without  any  Expence  attending  .it, 
well  worth  the  Acceptance  of  any  Gentleman,  whofe  Merit,  or 
Services  had  no  higher  Claim  to  Preferment,  and  which  Collier , 
and  Sir  Richard  Steele ,  in  the  two  laft  Reigns,  fuccellively  en¬ 
joy’d?  Though,  I  believe,  I  may  have  faid  fomething  like  this, 
in  a  former  Chapter,  I  am  not  unwilling  it  fhould  be  twice  taken 
notice  of 

We  are  now  come  to  that  firm  Eftablilhment  of  the  Theatre, 
which  except  the  Admittance  of  Booth  into  a  Share,  and  Dogget  s 
retiring  from  it,  met  with  no  Change,  or  Alteration,  for  above 
twenty  Years  after. 

Collier ,  as  has  been  laid,  having  accepted  of  a  certain  Ap¬ 
pointment  of  feven  hundred  per  Annum ;  Wilks ,  Dogget ,  and 
Myfelf  were  now  the  only  adfcing  Menagers,  under  the  Queen’s 
Licenfe;  which  being  a  Grant,  but  during  Plealure,  oblig’d  us 
to  a  Conduct  that  might  not  undelerve  that  Favour.  At  ’this 
Time  we  were  All  in  the  Vigour  of  our  Capacities  as  Actors ;  and 
our  Prolperity  enabled  us,  to  pay,  at  lead,  double  the  Sallariess 
to  what  the  fame  A&ors  had  ulually  receiv’d,  or  could  have 
hoped  for  under  the  Government  of  the  Patentees.  Dogget ,  who 
was  naturally  an  Oeconomilt,  kept  our  Expences,  and  Accounts 
to  the  belt  of  his  Power,  within  regulated  Bounds,  and  Modera- 
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lion.  Wilks ,  who  had  a  ftronger  Paffion,  for  Glory,  than  Lucre, 
was  a  little  apt  to  be  lavifh,  in  what  was  not  always  as  neceffary 
for  the  Profit,  as  the  Honour  of  the  Theatre :  For  Example,  at 
the  Beginning  of  almoft  every  Seafon,  he  would  order  two,  or  three 
Suits  to  be  made,  or  refrefh’d,  for  Abtors  of  moderate  Confe- 
quence,  that  his  having  conftantly  a  new  one  for  himfelf,  might 
feem  lefs  particular,  tho’  he  -had,  as  yet,  no  new  Part  for  it. 
This  expeditious  Care  of  doing  us  good,  without  waiting  for  our 
Confent  to  it,  Dogget  always  look’d  upon,  with  the  Eye  of  a 
Man,  in  Pain :  But  I,  who  hated  Pain,  (tho’  I  as  little  liked  the 
Favour,  as  Dogget  himfelf)  rather  chofe  to  laugh  at  the  Circum- 
ffance,  than  complain  of  what  I  knew  was  not  to  be  cured,  but 
by  a  Remedy,  worfe  than  the  Evil.  Upon  thefe  Occafions,  there¬ 
fore,  whenever  I  faw  him,  and  his  Followers  fo  prettily  drefs’d 
out,  for  an  old  Play,  I  only  commended  his  Fancy ;  or  at  moft 
but  whifper’d  him  not  to  give  himfelf  fo  much  Trouble,  about 
others,  upon  whofe  Performance  it  would  but  be  thrown  away: 
To  which,  with  a  fmiling  Air  of  Triumph,  over  my  want  of 
Penetration,  he  has  reply ’d —  Why,  now,  that  was  what  I  really 
did  it  for !  to  fhew  others,  that  I  love  to  take  Care  of  them,  as 
well  as  of  myfelf.  Thus  whenever  he  made  himfelf  eafy,  he  had 
not  the  leaft  Conception,  let  the  Expence  be  what  it  would, 
that  we  could  poflibly  diflike  it.  And  from  the  fame  Principle, 
provided  a  thinner  Audience  were  liberal  of  their  Applaufe,  he 
gave  himfelf  little  Concern  about  the  Receipt  of  it.  As  in  thefe 
different  Tempers  of  my  Brother-Menagers,  there  might  be 
equally  fomething  right,  and  wrong,  it  .was  equally  my  Bufinefs 
to  keep  well  with  them  both:  And  tho’  of  the  two,  I  was  ra¬ 
ther  inclin’d  to  Dogget' s  way  of  thinking,  yet  I  was  always  un¬ 
der  the  difagreeable  Reflraint  of  not  letting  Wilks  fee  it:  There¬ 
fore,  when  in  any  material  Point  of  Menagement,  they  were 
ready  to  come  to  a  Rupture,  I  found  it  advifeable  to  think  nei¬ 
ther  of  them,  abfolutely  in  the  wrong ;  but  by  giving  to  one  as 
•much  of  the  Right,  in  his  Opinion  this  way,  as  I  took  from  the 
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other  in  that ;  their  Differences  were  fometimes  foft’ned  into 
Conceffions,  that  I  have  Reafon  to  think  prevented  many  ill 
Confequences,  in  our  Affairs,  that  otherwife  might  have  attended 
-them.  But  this  was  always  to  be  done  with  a  very  gentle  Hand; 
for  as  Wilks  was  apt  to  be  ealily  hurt,  by  Oppolition,  fo  when 
he  felt  it  he  was  as  apt  to  be  infupportable.  However,  there 
were  feme  Points,  in  which  we  were  always  unanimous.  In  the 
twenty  Years,  while  we  were  our  own  Directors,  we  never  had 
a  Creditor  that  had  Occasion  to  come  twice  for  his  Bill ;  every 
Monday  Morning  difeharged  us  of  all  Demands,  before  we  took 
a  Shilling  for  our  own  Ufe.  And  from  this  Time,  we  neither 
ask’d  any  ACtor,  nor  were  dehred  by  them,  to  hgn  any  written 
Agreement  (to  the  belt  of  my  Memory)  whatlbever :  The  Rate 
of  their  refpeCtive  Sallaries  were  only  enter’d  in  our  daily  Pay- 
Roll  ;  which  plain  Record  every  one  look’d  upon,  as  good  as 
City-Security :  For  where  an  honefl  Meaning  is  mutual,  the  mu¬ 
tual  Confidence  will  be  Bond  enough,  in  Confcience,  on  both 
fides :  But  that  I  may  not  aferibe  more  to  our  ConduCt  than  was 
really  its  Due,  I  ought  to  give  Fortune  her  Share  of  the  Com¬ 
mendation  ;  for  had  not  our  Succefs  exceeded  our  Expectation,  it 
might  not  have  been  in  our  Power,  fo  throughly  to  have  obferv’d 
thole  laudable  Rules  of  Oeconomy,  fultice,  and  Lenity,  which 
fb  happily  fupported  us :  But  the  Severities,  and  Oppreflion  we 
had  buffer’d  under  our  former  Mahers,  made  us  incapable  of  im- 
pofing  them  upon  others ;  which  gave  our  whole  Society  the 
cheerful  Looks  of  a  refeued  People.  But  notwithstanding  this 
general  Caufe  of  Content,  it  was  not  above  a  Year  or  two  be¬ 
fore  the  ImperfePcion  of  human  Nature  began  to  fhew  itfelf  in 
contrary  Symptoms.  The  Merit  of  the  Hazards  which  the  Me- 
nagers  had  run,  and  the  Difficulties  they  had  combated,  in 
bringing  to  Perfection,  that  Revolution,  by  which  they  had  all 
fo  amply  profited,  in  the  Amendment  of  their  general  Income* 
began  now  to  be  forgotten ;  their  Acknowledgments,  and  thank¬ 
ful  Promifes  of  Fidelity,  were  no  more  repeated,  or  Scarce 
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thought  obligatory :  Eafe  and  Plenty,  by  an  habitual  Enjoyment, 
had  loft  their  Novelty,  and  the  Largenefs  of  their  Sallaries,  Seem’d 
rather  leften’d  than  advanc’d,  by  the  extraordinary  Gains  of  the 
Undertakers ;  for  that  is  the  Scale,  in  which  the  hired  Adlor  will 
always  weigh  his  Performance;  but  whatever  Reafon  there  may 
feem  to  be,  in  his  Cafe,  yet  as  he  is  frequently  apt  to  throw  a 
little  Self-partiality  into  the  Balance,  that  Consideration  may  a 
good  deal  alter  the  Juftnefs  of  it.  While  the  Adlors,  therefore, 
had  this  way  of  thinking,  happy  was  it,  for  the  Menagers,  that 
their  united  Intereft:  was  fo  infeparably  the  fame,  and  that  their 
Skill  and  Power  in  Adting,  flood  in  a  Rank  fo  far  above  the 
reft,  that  if  the  whole  Body  of  private  Men  had  deferted  them, 
it  would  yet  have  been  an  ealier  Matter,  for  the  Menagers  to 
have  pick’d  up  Recruits,  than  for  the  Deferters  to  have  found 
proper  Officers  to  head  them.  Here,  then,  in  this  Diftindtion 
lay  our  Security :  Our  being  Adlers  ourfelves,  was  an  Advantage 
to  our  Government,  which  all  former  Menagers,  who  were  only 
idle  Gentlemen,  wanted:  Nor  was  our  Eftablifhment  ealily  to  be 
broken,  while  our  Health,  and  Limbs  enabled  us,  to  be  joint- 
labourers  in  the  Work  we  were  Mailers  of. 

The  only  Adlor,  who,  in  the  Opinion  of  the  Publick,  feem M 
to  have  had  a  Pretence  of  being  advanc’d  to  a  Share  with  us, 
was  certainly  Booth :  But  when  it  is  conftder’d,  how  ftrongly  he 
had  oppos’d  the  Meafures,  that  had  made  us  Menagers,  by  Set¬ 
ting  himfelf  (as  has  been  obferv’d)  at  the  Head  of  an  oppoftte 
Intereft,  he  could  not  as  yet,  have  much  to  complain  of :  Be- 
fide,  if  the  Court  had  thought  him,  now,  an  equal  Objedl  of 
Favour,  it  could  not  have  been  in  our  Power,  to  have  oppos’d 
his  Preferment:  This  I  mention,  not  to  take  from  his  Merit,  but 
to  Shew,  from  what  Caufe  it  was  not,  as  yet,  better  provided  for. 
Therefore  it  may  be  no  Vanity  to  fay,  our  having  at  that  Time, 
no  viSible  Competitors  on  the  Stage,  was  the  only  Intereft,  that 
rais’d  us  to  be  the  Menagers  of  it. 
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But  here,  let  me  reft  a  while,  and  fince,  at  my  time  of  Day, 
our  bed;  PofleiBons  are  but  Eafe,  and  Quiet,  I  muft  be  content,  if 
1  will  have  Sallies  of  Pleafure,  to  take  up  with  thofe  only,  that 
are  to  be  found  in  Imagination.  When  I  look  back,  therefore, 
on  the  Storms  of  the  Stage,  we  had  been  tofs’d  in  ;  when  I  con- 
fider,  that  various  Viciffitude  of  Hopes  and  Fears,  we  had  for 
twenty  Years  ftruggled  with,  and  found  our  felves,  at  laft,  thus 
fafely  fet  on  Shore,  to  enjoy  the  Produce  of  our  own  Labours; 
and  to  have  rais’d  thofe  Labours  by  our  Skill,  and  Induftry,  to 
a  much  fairer  Profit,  than  our  Task-maflers,  by  all  their  levere, 
and  griping  Government  had  ever  reap’d  from  them,  a  good- 
natured  Reader,  that  is  not  offended  at  the  Comparifon  of  great 
things,  with  fmall,  will  allow  was  a  Triumph,  in  proportion, 
equal  to  thofe,  that  have  attended  the  moft  heroick  Enterprizes 
for  Liberty !  What  Tranfport  could  the  firft  Brutus  feel,  upon 
his  Expulfion  of  the  Tar  quins  ^  greater  than  that  which  now  danc’d 
in  the  Heart  of  a  poor  Adtor,  who  from  an  injur’d  Labourer, 
unpaid  his  Hire,  had  made  himfelf,  without  Guilt,  a  legal  Me- 
nager  of  his  own  Fortune  ?  Let  the  Grave,  and  Great  contemn, 
or  yawn  at  thefe  low  Conceits,  but  let  me  be  happy,  in  the  Em 
joyment  of  them!  To  this  Hour  my  Memory  runs  o’er  that 
pleafing  Profpedi  of  Life  paft,  with  little  lefs  Delight,  than  when 
I  was  firft,  in  the  real  Pofieffion  of  it.  This  is  the  natural 
Temper  of  my  Mind,  which  my  Acquaintance  are  frequently 
Witnefles  of :  And  as  this,  was  all  the  Ambition,  Providence  had 
made  my  obfcure  Condition  capable  of,  i  am  thankful,  that 
Means  were  given  me  to  enjoy  the  Fruits  of  it. 

-  jjoc  ej{ 

V ivere  his,  vita  poffe  prior e  frui. 

Something  like  the  Meaning  of  this,  the  lefs  learned  Reader  may 
find  in  my  Title  Page. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 


The  Stage ,  in  its  higheft  Profperity.  The  Menagers  not  without. 
Errors.  Of  what  Kind.  Cato  firf  adzed.  IVhat  brought  it 
to  the  Stage.  The  Company  go  to  Oxford.  Their  Succefs ,  and 
different  Auditors  there.  Booth  made  a  Sharer.  Dogget  ob¬ 
jects  to  him.  hfuits  the  Stage  upon  his  Admittance.  \ That  not 
his  true  Reafon.  What  was,  Doggeth  Theatrical  Character . 

Otwith landing  the  Menaging  Adtors  were,  now, 
in  a  happier  Situation,  than  their  utmofl  Pretenfions 
could  have  expedled ;  yet  it  is  not  to  be  iuppos’d, 
but  wifer  Men  might  have  mended  it.  As  we  could 
not  all  govern  our  ielves,  there  were  Sealbns,  when 
we  were  not  all  fit  to  govern  others.  Our  Paffions,  and  our  lu¬ 
te  re  fi  drew  not  always  the  fame  way.  Self  had  a  great  Sway  in 
our  Debates:  We  had  our  Partialities;  our  Prejudices;  our  Fa¬ 
vourites  of  lefs  Merit ;  and  our  jealoufies  of  thofe  who  came  too 
near  us ;  Frailties,  which  Societies  of  higher  Confideration, 
while  they  are  compos’d  of  Men,  wrill  not  always  be  free  from. 
To  have  been  conilantly  capable  of  Unanimity,  had  been  a 
Blefiing  too  great  for  our  Station :  One  Mind,  among  three  Peo¬ 
ple,  were  to  have  had  three  Mailers,  to  one  Servant ;  but  when 
that  one  Servant  is  called  three  different  ways,  at  the  fame  time, 
whofe  Bufineis  is  to  be  done  firil?  For  my  own  Part,  I  was 
forced,  almoil  all  my  Life,  to  give  up  my  Share  of  him.  And 
if  I  could,  by  Art,  or  Perfuafion,  hinder  others  from  making, 
what  I  thought,  a  wrong  ufe  of  their  Power,  it  was  the  all,  and 
utmofl  I  defired.  Yet  whatever  might  be  our  Perfonal  Errors, 
I  fhall  think  I  have  no  Right  to  fpeak  of  them  farther,  than 
where  the  Publick  Entertainment  was  afiedled  by  them.  If  there- 
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fore,  among  fo  many,  fome  particular  Aclors  were  remarkable 
in  any  part  of  their  private  Lives,  that  might  fometimes  make 
the  World  merry  without  Doors ;  I  hope  my  laughing  Friends 
will  excufe  me,  if  I  do  not  fo  far  comply,  with  their  Defires,  or 
Curioftty,  as  to  give  them  a  Place,  in  my  Hiftory.  I  can  only 
recommend  fuch  Anecdotes  to  the  Amufement,  of  a  Noble  Per- 
fon,  who  (in  cafe  I  conceal  them)  does  me  the  flattering  Ho¬ 
nour,  to  threaten  my  Work,  with  a  Supplement.  ’Tis  enough 
for  me,  that  fuch  Aclors  had  their  Merits,  to  the  Publick:  Let 
thofe  recite  their  Imperfections,  who  are  themfelves  without 
them :  It  is  my  Misfortune  not  to  have  that  Qualification.  Let 
us  fee,  then  (whatever  was  amifi  in  it)  how  our  Adminiftration 
went  forward. 

When  we  were  firft  invefied,  with  this  Power;  the  Joy  of 
our  fo  unexpectedly  coming  into  it,  kept  us,  for  fome  time,  in 
Amity,  and  Good-humour,  with  one  another :  And  the  Pleafure 
of  reforming  the  many  falfe  Meafures,  Abfurdities,  and  Abufes, 
that  like  Weeds,  had  fuck’d  up  the  due  Nourifhment  from  the 
Fruits  of  the  Theatre,  gave  us,  as  yet,  no  leifure,  for  private 
Diflentions.  Our  daily  Receipts  exceeded  our  Imagination : 
And  we  feldom  met,  as  a  Board,  to  fettle  our  weekly  Accounts, 
without  the  Satisfaction  of  Joint-Heirs,  juft  in  Pofteffion  of  an 
unexpected  Eftate,  that  had  been  diftantly  intail’d  upon  them. 
Such  a  hidden  change  of  our  Condition,  it  may  be  imagined, 
could  not  but  throw  out  of  us  a  new  Spirit,  in  almoft  every 
Play  we  appear’d  in :  Nor  did  we  ever  fink  into  that  common 
Negligence,  which  is  apt  to  follow  Good-fortune:  Induftry,  we 
knew,  was  the  Life  of  our  Bufinefs ;  that  it  not  only  conceal’d 
Faults,  but  was  of  equal  Value  to  greater  Talents  without  it ; 
which  the  Decadence  once  of  Bettertons  Company  in  Lincoln  $- 
Inn  FieUsj  had  lately  {hewn  us  a  Proof  of. 

This  then  was  that  happy  Period,  when  both  AClors  and  Me- 
nagers  w?ere  in  their  higheft  Enjoyment  of  general  Content, 
and  Profperity.  Now  it  was  that  the  politer  World  too,  by 
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their  decent  Attention,  their  fenfible  Tafle,  and  their  generous 
Encouragements  to  Authors,  and  Adtors,  once  more  faw,  that 
the  Stage,  under  a  due  Regulation,  was  capable  of  being  what 
the  wifeft  Ages  thought  it  might  be,  The  mod:  rational  Scheme, 
that  Human  Wit  could  form,  to  diffipate,  with  Innocence,  the 
Cares  of  Life;  to  allure  even  the  Turbulent,  or  Ill-difpofed 
from  worfe  Meditations,  and  to  give  the  leifure  Hours  of  Bufmefs, 
and  Virtue,  an  inftrudtive  Recreation. 

If  this  grave  Affertion  is  lefs  recommended,  by  falling  from 
the  Pen  of  a  Comedian ;  I  mud:  appeal,  for  the  truth  of  it,  to 
the  Tragedy  of  Cato,  which  was  firft  adted  in  1712.  I  fubmi 
to  the  Judgment  of  thole,  who  were  then  the  fenfible  Specta¬ 
tors  of  it,  if  the  Succefs,  and  Merit  of  that  Play,  was  not  an 
Evidence  of  every  Article  of  that  Value,  which  I  have  given  to 
a  decent  Theatre  ?  But  (as  I  was  obferving)  it  could  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  the  Summer-Days,  I  am  fpeaking  of,  could  be  the  con- 
itant  Weather  of  the  Year;  we  had  our  clouded  Flours,  as  well 
as  our  fun-fhine,  and  were  not  always  in  the  fame  Good-Humour 
with  one  another :  Fire,  Air,  and  Water,  could  not  be  more 
vexatioully  oppolite,  than  the  different  Tempers  of  the  Three 
Menagers,  though  they  might  equally  have  their  ufeful,  as  well 
as  their  deftrudtive  Qualities.  How  varioufly  thefe  Elements, 
in  our  feveral  Difpolitions,  operated,  may  be  judg’d  from  the 
following  lingle  Inltance,  as  well  as  from  a  thoufand  others;  which, 
if  they  were  all  to  be  told,  might  polfibly  make  my  Reader  wifli 
I  had  forgot  them. 

Much  about  this  time,  then,  there  came  over  from  the  Dublin 
Theatre  two  uncelebrated  Adfors,  to  pick  up  a  few  Pence  among 
us,  in  the  Winter,  as  Wilks  had  a  Year,  or  two  before,  done  on 
their  lide  the  Water,  in  the  Summer.  But  it  was  not  lb  clear  to 
Doggety  and  myfelf,  that  it  was  in  their  Power,  t«  do  us  the 
fame  Service  in  Drury- Lane,  as  [Vi Iks  might  have  done  them, 
in  Dublin ,  However  Wilks  was  fo  much  a  Man  of  Honour, 
that  he  fcorn’d  to  be  outdone  in  the  lead:  Point  of  it,  let  the 
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Coft  be  what  it  would,  to  his  Fellow-Menagers,  who  had  no 
particular  Accounts  of  Honour  open  with  them.  To  acquit 
himfelf  therefore  with  a  better  Grace,  JVilh  fo  order’d  it,  that 
his  Hibernian  Friends  were  got  upon  our  Stage,  before  any  other 
Menager  had  well  heard  of  their  Arrival.  This  fo  generous  Dif- 
patch  of  their  Affair,  gave  Wilks  a  very  good  Chance  of  con¬ 
vincing  his  Friends,  that  Himfelf  was  foie  Mailer  of  the  Mailers 
of  the  Company.  Here  now,  the  different  Elements  in  our 
Tempers  began  to  work  with  us.  While  Wilks  was  only  ani¬ 
mated  by  a  grateful  Hofpitality  to  his  Friends,  Dogget  was  ruf¬ 
fled  into  a  Storm,  and  look’d  upon  this  Generality,  as  fo  much 
Infult,  and  Injullice  upon  himfelf,  and  the  Fraternity.  During 
this  Diforder,  I  flood  by,  a  feeming  quiet  Paffenger,  and,  lince 
talking  to  the  Winds,  I  knew  could  be  to  no  great  Purpofe, 
(whatever  Weaknels  it  might  be  call’d)  could  not  help  fmiling,  to 
obferve  with  what  officious  Eale,  and  Delight,  Wilks  was  treat¬ 
ing  his  Friends  at  our  Expence,  who  were  fcarce  acquainted  with 
them :  For,  it  feems,  all  this  was  to  end  in  their  having  a  Be¬ 
nefit-Play,  in  the  Height  of  the  Seafon,  for  the  unprofitable 
Service  they  had  done  us,  without  our  Conlent,  or  Delire  to  em¬ 
ploy  them.  Upon  this  Dogget  bounc’d,  and  grew  ahnoft  as 
untradtable  as  Wilks  himfelf.  Here,  again,  I  was  forc’d  to  clap 
my  Patience  to  the  Helm,  to  weather  this  difficult  Point  between 
them :  Applying  myfelf  therefore  to  the  Perfon,  I  imagin’d  was 
moft  likely  to  hear  me,  I  delired  Dogget ,  ££  to  conlider,  that  I 
££  mu  ft  naturally,  be  as  much  hurt,  by  this  vain,  and  over-bear- 
t£  ing  Behaviour  of  Wilks ,  as  he  could  be  ;  and  that  tho’  it  was 
“  true,  thefe  Adtors,  had  no  Pretence,  to  the  Favour  deflgn’d 
<£  them;  yet  we  could  not  lay  they  had  done  us  any  farther 
t£  Harm,  than  letting  the  Town  lee,  the  Parts  they  had  been 
t£  fhewn  in,  had  been  better  done  by  thofe,  to  whom  they  pro^ 
££  perly  belong’d  :  Yet  as  we  had  greatly  profited,  by  the  ex- 
“  traordinary  Labour  of  Wilks ,  who  adted  long  Parts  almoft 
a  every  Day,  and  at  lead:  twice  to  Doggers  once,  and  that  I 
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<£  granted  it  might  not  be  fo  much  his  Confideration  of  our 
“  common  Xntereft,  as  his  Fondnefs  for  Applaufc,  that  fet  him 
<£  to  work ;  yet  even  that  Vanity,  if  he  fuppofed  it  fuch,  had 
t£  its  Merit  to  us ;  and  as  we  had  found  our  Account  in  it,  it 
<£  would  be  Folly  upon  a  Punctilio,  to  tempt  the  Rafhnefs  of  a 
££  Man,  who  was  capable  to  undo  all  he  had  done,  by  any  A£t 
t£  of  Extravagance,  that  might  fly,  into  his  Head :  That  admit- 
<£  ting  this  Benefit  might  be  fome  little  Lofs  to  us,  yet  to  break 
u  with  him  upon  it,  could  not  but  be  ten  times  of  worfe  confe- 
u  quence,  than  our  over-looking  his  difagreeable  manner  of  ma- 
<£  king  the  Demand  upon  us. 

Tho’,  I  found,  this  had  made  Dogget  drop  the  Severity  of 
his  Features,  yet  he  endeavour’d  ftill  to  feem  uneafy,  by  his  dart¬ 
ing  a  new  Objedion,  which  was,  That  we  could  not  be  fure 
even  of  the  Charge,  they  were  to  pay  for  it :  For  Wilks,  faid 
he,  you  know  will  go  any  Lengths,  to  make  it  a  good  Day,  to 
them,  and  may  whifper  the  Door-keepers,  to  give  them  the 
Ready-mony  taken,  and  return  the  Account,  in  fuch  Tickets  on¬ 
ly,  as  thefe  Adors,  have  not  themfelves  difpos’d  of.  To  make 
this  eafy  too,  I  gave  him  my  Word,  to  be  anfwerable  for  the 
Charge,  myfelf.  Upon  this  he  acceded,  and  accordingly  they 
had  the  Benefit-Play.  But  fo  it  happen’d  (whether  as  Dogget 
had  fufpected,  or  not,  I  cannot  fay)  the  Ready-Mony  receiv’d 
fell  Ten  Pounds  fhort  of  the  Sum,  they  had  agreed  to  pay  for 
it.  Upon  the  Saturday  following,  (the  Day  on  which  we  con- 
ftantly  made  up  our  Accounts)  1  went  early  to  the  Office,  and 
inquired,  if  the  Ten  Pounds  had  yet  been  paid  in  ;  but  not  hear¬ 
ing  that  one  Shilling  of  it  had  found  its  way  thither,  I  immedi¬ 
ately  fupply’d  the  Sum  out  of  my  own  Pocket,  and  direded  the 
Treafurer  to  charge  it  receiv’d  from  me,  in  the  deficient  Re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  Benefit-Day.  Plere,  now,  it  might  be  imagined, 
all  this  filly  Matter  was  accommodated,  and  that  no  one  could 
fo  properly  fay,  he  was  aggrieved,  as  myfelf :  But  let  us  ob- 
ferve  what  the  Confequence  fays  —  why,  the  Effect  of  my  in- 
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folent  interpofing,  honefty  prov’d  to  be  this:  That  the  Party 
mofl  oblig’d,  was  the  mod  offended ;  and  the  Offence  was  im¬ 
puted  to  me,  who  had  been  Ten  Pounds  out  of  Pocket,  to  be 
able  to  commit  it :  For  when  Wilks  found,  in  the  Account,  how 
fpitefully  the  Ten  Pounds  had  been  paid  in,  he  took  me  afide  in¬ 
to  the  adjacent  Stone-Paffage,  and  with  fome  Warmth  ask’d  me, 
What  I  meant  by  pretending  to  pay  in  this  Ten  Pounds?  and 
that,  for  his  part,  he  did  not  underftand  fuch  Treatment.  To 
which  I  reply’d,  That  tho’  I  was  amazed,  at  his  thinking  him- 
felf  ill-treated,  I  would  give  him  a  plain,  juftifiable  Anfwer.  — 
That  I  had  given  my  Word  to  Dogget ,  the  Charge  of  the  Be¬ 
nefit  fhould  be  fully  paid,  and  fince  his  Friends  had  negle&ed  it, 
I  found  myfelf  bound  to  make  it  good.  Upon  which  he  told 
me,  I  was  miftaken,  if  I  thought,  he  did  not  fee  into  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  all  This — That  Dogget ,  and  I,  were  always  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  thwart,  and  make  him  uneafy ;  but  he  was  able  to  ftand 
upon  his  own  Legs,  and  we  fhould  find  he  would  not  be  us’d 
fo :  That  he  took  this  Payment  of  the  Ten  Pounds,  as  an  In- 
fult  upon  him,  and  a  Slight  to  his  Friends ;  but  rather  than  fuf- 
fer  it,  he  would  tear  the  whole  Bufinefs  to  pieces :  That  I  knew 
it  was  in  his  Power  to  do  it ;  and  if  he  could  not  do  a  civil 
thing  to  a  Friend,  without  all  this  fenfelefs  Rout  about  it,  he 
could  be  receiv’d  in  Ireland  upon  his  own  Terms,  and  could  as 
eafily  mend  a  Company  there,  as  he  had  done  here :  That  if  he 
were  gone,  Dogget  and  I  would  not  be  able  to  keep  the  Doors 
open  a  Week,  and,  by  G— ,  he  would  not  be  a  Drudge  for  no¬ 
thing.  As  I  knew  all  this  was  but  the  Foam  of  the  high  Value 
he  had  let  upon  himfelf,  I  thought  it  not  amifs,  to  feem  a  little 
filently  concern’d,  for  the  helplefs  Condition,  to  which  his  Re- 
lentment  of  the  Injury  I  have  related,  was  going  to  reduce  us: 
For  I  knew  I  had  a  Friend,  in  his  Heart,  that,  if  I  gave  him  a 
little  time  to  cool,  would  fbon  bring  him  to  Reafbn :  The  fweet 
Morfel  of  a  Thoufand  Pounds  a  Year,  was  not  to  be  met  with 
at  every  Table,  and  might  tempt  a  nicer  Palate  than  his  own, 
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to  {wallow  it,  when  he  was  not  out  of  Humour.  This  I  knew 
would  always  be  of  weight  with  him,  when  the  bell  Arguments 
I  could  rife,  would  be  of  none.  I  therefore  gave  him  no  farther 
Provocation,  than  by  gravely  telling  him,  We  all  had  it  in  our 
Power  to  do  one  another  a  Mifchief ;  but  I  believ’d  none  of  us 
much  cared  to  hurt  ourfelves;  that  if  he  was  not  of  my  Opi¬ 
nion,  it  would  not  be  in  my  Power,  to  hinder  whatever  new 
Scheme,  he  might  refolve  upon ;  that  London  would  always  have 
a  Playhoufe,  and  I  fhould  have  fome  Chance  in  it,  tho’  it  might 
not  be  fo  good  as  it  had  been ;  that  he  might  be  fure,  if  I  had 
thought  my  paying  in  the  Ten  Pounds  could  have  been  fo  ill  re¬ 
ceiv’d  ;  I  fhould  have  been  glad  to  have  fav’d  it.  Upon  this  he 
feem’d  to  mutter  fomething  to  himfelf,  and  walk’d  off,  as  if  he 
had  a  mind  to  be  alone.  I  took  the  Occafion,  and  return’d  to 
Dogged  to  finifh  our  Accounts.  In  about  fix  Minutes  Wilks 
came  in,  to  us ;  not  in  the  beft  Humour,  it  may  be  imagin’d ; 
yet  not  in  fo  ill  a  one,  but  that  he  took  his  Share  of  the  Ten. 
Pounds,  without  fhewing  the  leafe  Contempt  of  it;  which,  had 
he  been  proud  enough  to  have  refus’d,  or  to  have  paid  in  him- 
felf,  I  might  have  thought,  he  intended  to  make  good  his  Me¬ 
naces,  and  that  the  Injury  I  had  done  him  would  never  have 
been  forgiven;  but,  it  feems  we  had  different  ways  of  think- 

ing‘ 

Of  this  kind,  more  or  lefs  delightful,  was  the  Life  I  led,  with 
this  impatient  Man,  for  full  twenty  Years.  Dogget>  as  we  fhali 
find,  could  not  hold  it  fo  long ;  but  as  he  had  more  Mony  than 
I,  he  had  not  occafion  for  fo  much  Philofophy.  And  thus  were 
our  Theatrical  Affairs  frequently  'difconcerted,  by  this  irafcible 
Commander,  this  Achilles  of  our  Confederacy ;  who,  I  may  be 
bold  to  fay,  came  very  little  fhort  of  the  Spirit  Horace  gives  to 
that  Hero  in  his  — 

Impiger ,  iracundus ,  inexorahilis ,  acer. 

This,  then,  is  one  of  thofe  Perfonal  Anecdotes  of  our  Variances, 

which. 
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which,  as  our  publick  Performances  were  affected  by  it,  could 
not  with  regard  to  Truth,  and  Juftice,  be  omitted. 

From  this  time,  to  the  Year  1712,  my  Memory  (from  which 
Repofitory  alone,  every  Article  of  what  I  write  is  collected)  has 
nothing  worth  mentioning,  ’till  the  firft  ading  of  the  Tragedy  of 
Cato.  As  to  the  Play  itfelf,  it  might  be  enough  to  fay,  That  the 
Author,  and  the  Adors  had  their  different  Hopes  of  Fame,  and 
Profit,  amply  anfwer’d  by  the  Performance;  but  as  its  Succefs 
was  attended  with  remarkable  Confequences,  it  may  not  be  amifs 
to  trace  it,  from  its  feveral  Years  Concealment,  in  the  Clofet,  to 
the  Stage. 

In  1703,  nine  Years  before  it  was  aded,  I  had  the  Pleafure  of 
reading  the  firft  four  Ads  (which  was  all  of  it  then  written) 
privately  with  Sir  Richard  Steele :  It  may  be  needlefs,  to  fay  it 
was  impoflible  to  lay  them  out  of  my  Hand,  ’till  I  had  gone 
thro’  them  ;  or  to  dwell  upon  the  Delight,  his  Friendfhip  to  the 
Author  receiv’d,  upon  my  being  fo  warmly  pleas’d  with  them  : 
But  my  Satisfaction  was  as  highly  difappointed,  when  he  told 
me,  Whatever  Spirit  Mr.  Addifon  had  fhewn,  in  his  writing  it, 
he  doubted,  he  would  never  have  Courage  enough,  to  let  his 
Cato  Hand  the  Cenfure  of  an  Englifh  Audience ;  that  ic  had  on¬ 
ly  been  the  Amufement  of  his  leifure  Flours  in  Italy ,  and  was 
never  intended,  for  the  Stage.  This  Poetical  Diffidence  Sir  Ri¬ 
chard  himfelf  fpoke  of  with  fome  Concern,  and  in  the  Tranfport 
of  his  Imagination,  could  not  help  faying,  Good  God  I  what  a 
Part  would  Betterton  make  of  Cato!  But  this  was  feven  Years 
before  Betterton  died,  and  when  Booth  (who  afterwards  made  his 
Fortune  by  ading  it)  was  in  his  Theatrical  Minority.  In  the 
latter  end  of  Queen  Anne  s  Reign,  when  our  National  Politicks 
had  changed  Hands;  the  Friends  of  Mr.  Addifon ,  then  thought 
it  a  proper  time  to  animate  the  Publick  with  the  Sentiments  of 
Cato ;  in  a  word,  their  Importunities  were  too  warm,  to  be  re¬ 
filled  ;  and  it  was  no  fboner  finifh’d,  than  hurried  to  the  Stage, 
in  April  1712,  at  a  time  when  three  Days  a  Week  were  ufually 
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appointed  for  the  Benefit  Plays  of  particular  Abtors :  But  a  Work 
of  that  critical  Importance,  was  to  make  its  way,  through  all 
private  Confiderations ;  nor  could  it  poflibly  give  place  to  a 
Cuftom,  which  the  Breach  of  could  very  little  prejudice  the  Be¬ 
nefits,  that  on  fo  unavoidable  an  Occafion,  were  (in  part,  tho’ 
not  wholly)  pofipon’d  ;  it  was  therefore  ( Mondays  excepted)  a&ed 
every  Day  for  a  Month,  to  conftantly  crowded  Houfes.  As  the 
Author  had  made  us  a  Prefent  of  whatever  Profits  he  might  have 
claim’d  from  it,  we  thought  our  felves  oblig’d,  to  fpare  no  Coft, 
in  the  proper  Decorations  of  it.  Its  coming  fo  late  in  the  Seafon, 
to  the  Stage,  prov’d  of  particular  Advantage,  to  the  fharing 
Abtors ;  becaufe  the  Harveft  of  our  annual  Gains  was  generally 
over,  before  the  middle  of  March ;  many  felebt  Audiences  being 
then,  ufually  referv’d,  in  favour  to  the  Benefits  of  private  Ablors ; 
which  fixt  Engagements  naturally  abated  the  Receipts  of  the  Days, 
before  and  after  them :  But  this  unexpected  After-crop  of  Cato, 
largely  fupplied  to  us,  thofe  Deficiencies ;  and  was  almofi:  equal 
to  two  fruitful  Seafons,  in  the  fame  Year ;  at  the  Clofe  of  which, 
the  three  menaging  Ablors  found  them  felves,  each  a  Gainer  of 
thirteen  hundred,  and  fifty  Pounds:  But  to  return  to  the  firlE 
Reception  of  this  Play  from  the  Publick. 

Although  Cato  feems  plainly  written  upon  what  are  called 
Whig  Principles ;  yet  the  Torys  of  that  time  had  Senfe  enough 
not  to  take  it,  as  the  leaft  Reflection,  upon  their  Adminiftra- 
tion ;  but  on  the  contrary,  they  feem’d  to  brandifh,  and  vaunt 
their  Approbation  of  every  Sentiment  in  favour  of  Liberty,  which 
by  a  publick  Act  of  their  Generofity,  was  carried  fo  high,  that 
one  Day,  while  the  Play  was  acting,  they  collected  fifty  Guineas 
in  the  Boxes,  and  made  a  Prefent  of  them  to  Booth,  with  this 
Compliment——  For  his  honejl  Opposition  to  a  perpetual  DiSiator ; 
and  his  dying  fo  bravely ,  in  the  Caufe  of  Liberty :  What  was  in- 
finuated,  by  any  Part  of  thefe  Words,  is  not  my  Affair ;  but  fo 
publick  a  Reward  had  the  Appearance  of  a  laudable  Spirit,  which 
only  fuch  a  Play,  as  Cato,  could  have  infpired  ;  nor  could  Booth 
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be  blam’d,  if  upon  fo  particular  a  Diflin£lion  of  his  Merit,  he 
began  himfelf  to  fet  more  Value  upon  it:  How  far  he  might 
carry  it,  in  making  ufe  of  the  Favour  he  flood  in,  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  Nobleman,  then  in  Power,  at  Court,  was  not  difficult  to 
penetrate;  and  indeed,  ought  always  to  have  been  expebled  by 
the  men  aging  A£lors:  For  which  of  them  (making  the  Cafe 
every  way  his  own)  could  with  fuch  Advantages,  have  contented 
himfelf,  in  the  humble  Station  of  an  hired  A6tor  ?  But  let  us  fee 
how  the  Menagers  flood  feverally  affected,  upon  this  Occafion. 

Doggety  who,  expedled,  though  he  fear’d  not,  the  Attempt  of 
what  after  happen’d,  imagin’d  he  had  thought  of  an  Expedient 
to  prevent  it:  And  to  cover  his  Defign  with  all  the  Art  of  a 
Statefman,  he  infinuated  to  us  (for  he  was  a  flaunch  Whig)  that 
this  Prefent  of  fifty  Guineas,  was  a  fort  of  a  Tory  Triumph, 
which  they  had  no  Pretence  to ;  and  that  for  his  Part,  he  could 
not  bear,  that  fo  redoubted  a  Champion  for  Liberty,  as  Cato , 
fhould  be  bought  off,  to  the  Caufe  of  a  contrary  Party:  He 
therefore,  in  the  feeming  Zeal  of  his  Heart,  propofed,  that  the 
Menagers  themfelves  fhould  make  the  fame  Prefent  to  Booth , 
which  had  been  made  him,  from  the  Boxes,  the  Day  before. 
This,  he  faid,  would  recommend  the  Equality,  and  liberal  Spirit 
of  our  Menagement,  to  the  Town,  and  might  be  a  Means,  to 
fecure  Booth  more  firmly  in  our  Interefl ;  it  never  having  been 
known,  that  the  Skill  of  the  befl  A<5tor  had  receiv’d  fo  round  a 
Reward,  or  Gratuity,  in  one  Day,  before.  Wilks ,  who  wanted 
nothing  but  Abilities  to  be  as  cunning,  as  Dogget ,  was  fo  charm’d 
with  the  Propofal,  that  he  long’d,  that  Moment,  to  make  Booth 
the  Prefent,  with  his  own  Hands ;  and  though  he  knew  he  had 
no  Right  to  do  it,  without  my  Confent,  had  not  Patience  to  ask 
it ;  upon  which  I  turn’d  to  Dogget ,  with  a  cold  Smile,  and  told 
him,  that  if  Booth  could  be  purchas’d  at  fo  cheap  a  Rate,  it 
would  be  one  of  the  befl  Proofs  of  his  Oeconomy,  we  had  ever 
been  beholden  to  :  I  therefore  defired  we  might  have  a  little  Pa¬ 
tience  ;  that  our  doing  it  too  haflily  might  be  only  making  fare 
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of  an  Occafion,  to  throw  the  fifty  Guineas  away ;  for  if  we  fhould 
be  oblig’d  to  do  better  for  him,  we  could  never  expeCt,  that 
Booth  would  think  himfelf  bound,  in  Honour,  to  refund  them. 
This  feem’d  fo  abfiird  an  Argument  to  TVilks ,  that  he  began  with 
his  ufual  Freedom  of  Speech,  to  treat  it,  as  a  pitiful  Evafion  of 
their  intended  Generofity :  But  Dogget ,  who  was  not  fo  wide  of 
my  Meaning,  clapping  his  Hand  upon  mine,  faid,  with  an  Air 
of  Security,  O !  don’t  trouble  your  folf !  there  mull  be  two  Words 
to  that  Bargain ;  let  me  alone,  to  menage  that  Matter.  TVilks , 
upon  this  dark  Difcourfe,  grew  uneafy,  as  if  there  were  fome  Se¬ 
cret  between  us,  that  he  was  to  be  left  out  of.  Therefore  to 
avoid  the  Shock  of  his  Intemperance,  I  was  reduc’d  to  tell  him, 
that  it  was  my  Opinion,  that  Booth  would  never  be  made  ealy, 
by  any  thing  we  could  do  for  him,  till  he  had  a  Share,  in  the 
Profits,  and  Menagement ;  and  that,  as  he  did  not  want  Friends 
to  affifi:  him,  whatever  his  Merit  might  be  before,  every  one 
would  think,  fince  his  aCting  of  Cato>  he  had  now  enough  to 
back  his  Pretenfions  to  it.  To  which  Dogget  reply’d,  that  no¬ 
body  could  think  his  Merit  was  flighted,  by  fo  handfome  a  Pre- 
fent,  as  fifty  Guineas ;  and  that  for  his  farther  Pretenfions,  what¬ 
ever  the  Licenfe  might  avail,  our  Property  of  Houfe,  Scenes, 
and  Cloaths  were  our  own,  and  not  in  the  Power  of  the  Crown 
to  difpofe  of.  To  conclude,  my  Objections,  that  the  Mony 
would  be  only  thrown  away,  &c.  were  over-rul’d,  and  the  fame 
Night  Booth  had  the  fifty  Guineas,  which  he  receiv’d  with  a 
Thankfulnefs,  that  made  TVilks ,  and  Dogget  perfectly  ealy ;  in¬ 
fo  much  that  they  feem’d,  for  fome  time  to  triumph  in  their 
ConduCt,  and  often  endeavour’d  to  laugh  my  Jealoufy  out  of 
Countenance:  But  in  the  following  Winter,  the  Game  happen’d 
to  take  a  different  Turn ;  and  then,  if  it  had  been  a  laughing 
Matter,  I  had  as  ftrong  an  Occafion  to  fmile  at  their  former  Se¬ 
curity.  But  before  I  make  an  End  of  this  Matter,  I  cannot  pals 
over  the  good  Fortune  of  the  Company,  that  follow’d  us,  to  the 
ACt  at  Oxford ,  which  v/as  held  in  the  intervening  Summer : 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps  too,  a  fhort  View  of  the  Stage,  in  that  different  Situa¬ 
tion,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  Curious. 

After  the  Reftoration  of  King  Charles ,  before  the  Cavalier ,  and 
Round-head  Parties,  under  their  new  Denomination  of  Whig,  and 
Tory ,  began  again  to  be  politically  troublefome,  publick  Adfcs  at 
Oxford  (as  I  find  by  the  Date  of  feveral  Prologues  written  by 
Dryden ,  for  Hart  on  thole  Qccafions)  had  been  more  frequently 
held,  than  in  later  Reigns.  Whether  the  fame  Party-Diffentions 
rnay  have  occalion’d  the  Difcontinuaiice  of  them,  is  a  Specula¬ 
tion,  not  neceffary  to  be  enter’d  into.  But  thele  Academical  Ju¬ 
bilees  have  ufually  been  look’d  upon  as  a  kind  of  congratulatory 
Compliment,  to  the  Acceflion  of  every  new  Prince,  to  the 
Throne,  and  generally,  as  fuch  have  attended  them.  King  fames, 
notwithftanding  his  Religion,  had  the  Honour  of  it;  at  which 
the  Players,  as  ufual,  allifled.  This  I  have  only  mention’d,  to 
give  the  Reader  a  Theatrical  Anecdote  of  a  Liberty,  which  Tony 
Leigh  the  Comedian  took  with  the  Charadler  of  the  well  known 
Obadiah  Walker ,  then  Head  of  Univerfity  Coll  edge,  who,  in  that 
Prince’s  Reign,  had  turn’d  Roma?i  Catholick :  The  Circumftance 
is  this. 

In  the  latter  End  of  the  Comedy  call’d  the  Committee ,  Leigh , 
who  adted  the  Part  of  Teague ,  hauling  in  Obadiah,  with  an 
Halter  about  his  Neck,  whom,  according  to  his  written  Part, 
he  was  to  threaten  to  hang,  for  no  better  Reafon  than  his  re¬ 
filling  to  drink  the  King’s  Health,  (but  here  Leigh)  to  juffify 
his  Purpofe,  with  a  ftronger  Provocation,  put  himfelf  into  a 
more,  than  ordinary  Heat,  with  his  Captive  Obadiah ,  which 
having  heightened  his  Maher’s  Curiofity,  to  know  what  Oba¬ 
diah  had  done  to  deferve  fuch  Ufage,  Leigh,  folding  his  Arms, 

with  a  ridiculous  Stare  of  Aftonifhment,  reply ’d -  Upon  my 

Shoule ,  he  has  floange  his  Religion.  As  the  Merit  of  this  Jeff  lay 
chiefly  in  the  Auditors  fudden  Application  of  it,  to  the  Oba¬ 
diah  of  Oxford,  it  was  receiv’d  with  all  the  Triumph  of  Ap- 
plaufe,  which  the  Zeal  of  a  different  Religion  could  infpire.  But 
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Leigh  was  given  to  underftand,  that  the  King  was  highly  dis¬ 
pleas’d  at  it,  inafmuch,  as  it  had  Shewn  him,  that  the  Univer¬ 
sity  was  in  a  Temper  to  make  a  Jeft  of  his  Profelyte.  But  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Conduct  of  our  own  Affairs  there,  in  1712. 

It  had  been  a  Cuftom.  for  the  Comedians,  while  at  Oxford , 
to  a twice  a  Day  ;  the  firft  Play  ending  every  Morning,  before 
the  College  Plours  of  dining,  and  the  other  never  to  break  into 
the  Time  of  Shutting  their  Gates  in  the  Evening.  This  extra¬ 
ordinary  Labour  gave  all  the  hired  Adtors  a  Title  to  double  Pay, 
which,  at  the  Adt,  in  King  Williams  Time,  I  had  myfelf  accord¬ 
ingly  receiv’d  there.  But  the  prelent  Menagers  conlidering,  that 
by  adting  only  once  a  Day,  their  Spirits  might  be  frefher  for 
every  Single  Performance,  and  that  by  this  Means,  they  might 
be  able  to  fill  up  the  Term  of  their  Refidence,  without  the  Re¬ 
petition  of  their  beft,  and  ftrongeft  Plays ;  and  as  their  Theatre 
was  contriv’d  to  hold  a  full  third  more,  than  the  ufual  Form  of 
it  had  done,  one  Houfe  well  fill’d,  might  anfwer  the  Profits  of 
two  but  moderately  taken  up:  Being  enabled  too,  by  their  late 
Succefs,  at  London ,  to  make  the  Journey  pleafant,  and  profit¬ 
able,  to  the  reft  of  their  Society,  they  refolv’d  to  continue  to 
them,  their  double  Pay,  notwithstanding  this  new  Abatement  of 
half  their  Labour.  This  Condudt  of  the  Menagers  more  than 
anfwer’d  their  Intention,  which  was  rather  to  get  nothing  them- 
felves,  than  not  let  their  Fraternity  be  the  better  for  the  Expedi¬ 
tion.  Thus  they  laid  an  Obligation,  upon  their  Company,  and 
were  themfelves  considerably,  though  unexpected,  Gainers  by  it. 
But  my  chief  Reafon  for  bringing  the  Reader  to  Oxford ,  was  to 
Shew  the  different  Tafte  of  Plays  there,  from  that  which  pre¬ 
vail’d  at  London.  A  great  deal  of  that  falle,  flaShy  Wit,  and 
forc’d  Humour,  which  had  been  the  Delight  of  our  Metropo¬ 
litan  Multitude,  was  only  rated  there  at  its  bare,  intrinfick  Va¬ 
lue;  Applaufe  was  not  to  be  purchas’d  there,  but  by  the  true 
Sterling,  the  Sal  Atticum  of  a  Genius ;  unlefs  where  the  Skill 
of  the  Aftor  pafs’d  it  upon  them,  with  Some  extraordinary  Strokes 
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of  Nature.  Shakefpear ,  and  Johnfo?t  had,  there,  a  fort  of  clarti- 
cal  Authority ;  for  whofe  mafterly  Scenes  they  feenfd  to  have  as 
implicit  a  Reverence,  as  formerly,  for  the  Ethicks  of  Ariflotle  \ 
and  were  as  incapable  of  allowing  Moderns  to  be  their  Compe¬ 
titors,  as  of  changing  their  Academical  Habits  for  gaudy  Colours, 
or  Embroidery.  Whatever  Merit,  therefore,  fome  few  of  our 
more  politely-written  Comedies  might  pretend  to,  they  had  not 
the  fame  Ertedt  upon  the  Imagination  there,  nor  were  receiv’d 
with  that  extraordinary  Applaufe,  they  had  met  with,  from  the 
People  of  Mode,  and  Pleafure,  in  London ;  whofe  vain  Accom- 
plifhments  did  not  diflike  themlelves,  in  the  Glafs,  that  was  held 
to  them :  The  elegant  Follies  of  higher  Life,  were  not,  at  Oxford \ 
among  their  Acquaintance,  and  confequently  might  not  be  lb 
good  Company,  to  a  learned  Audience,  as  Nature,  in  her  plain 
Drefs,  and  unornamented,  in  her  Purfuits  and  Inclinations,  leem’d 
to  be. 

The  only  dirtinguifli’d  Merit,  allow’d  to  any  modern  Writer, 
was  to  the  Author  of  Catoy  which  Play  being  the  Flower  of  a 
Plant,  rais’d  in  that  learned  Garden,  (for  there  Mr.  Addifon  had 
his  Education)  what  Favour  may  we  not  fuppofe  was  due  to 
him,  from  an  Audience  of  Brethren,  who  from  that  local  Rela¬ 
tion  to  him,  might  naturally  have  a  warmer  Pleafure,  in  their 
Benevolence  to  his  Fame?  But  not  to  give  more  Weight  to  this 
imaginary  Circumrtance,  than  it  may  bear,  the  Fadt  was,  that 
on  our  firrt  Day  of  adting  it,  our  Houfe  was,  in  a  manner,  in¬ 
verted  ;  and  Entrance  demanded  by  twelve  a  Clock  at  Noon,  and 
before  one,  it  was  not  wide  enough  for  many,  who  came  too 
late  for  Places.  The  fame  Crowds  continued  for  three  Days  to¬ 
gether,  (an  uncommon  Curiortty  in  that  Place)  and  the  Death  of 
Cato  triumph’d  over  the  Injuries  of  Cafar ,  every  where.  To  con¬ 
clude,  our  Reception  at  Oxford \  whatever  our  Merit  might  be, 
exceeded  our  Expectation.  At  our  taking  Leave,  we  had  the 
Thanks  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  for  the  Decency,  and  Order,  ob- 
ferv’d  by  our  whole  Society;  an  Honour  which  had  not  always 
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been  paid,  upon  tlie  fame  Occafions ;  for  at  the  Ad,  in  King 
William's  Time,  I  remember  fome  Pranks  of  a  different  Nature 
had  been  complain’d  of.  Our  Receipts  had  not  only  enabled  us 
(as  I  have  obferv’d)  to  double  the  Pay  of  every  Ador,  but  to 
afford  cut  of  them,  towards  the  Repair  of  St.  Marys  Church, 
the  Contribution  of  fifty  Pounds :  Befides  which,  each  of  the 
three  Menagers  had  to  his  refpedive  Share,  clear  of  all  Charges, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  more,  for  his  one  and  twenty  Day’s  La¬ 
bour;  which  being  added  to  his  thirteen  hundred,  and  fifty, 
(hared  in  the  Winter  preceding,  amounted,  in  the  whole,  to 
fifteen  hundred ;  the  greatefl  Sum  ever  known  to  have  been 
(hared,  in  one  Year,  to  that  Time :  And  to  the  Honour  of  our 
Auditors,  here,  and  elfewhere  be  it  fpoken,  all  this  was  rais’d, 
without  the  Aid  of  thofe  barbarous  Entertaiments,  with  which, 
fome  few  Years  after  (upon  the  Re-eftablifhment  of  two  con¬ 
tending  Companies)  we  were  forc’d  to  difgrace  the  Stage,  to  fup- 
port  it. 

This,  therefore,  is  that  remarkable  Period,  when  the  Stage, 
during  my  Time  upon  it,  was  the  leafl  reproachable :  And  it 
may  be  worth  the  publick  Obfervation  (if  any  thing  I  have  fa-id 
of  it  can  be  fo)  that  Q?ie  Stage  may,  as  I  have  prov’d  it  has 
done,  very  laudably  fupport  it  felf,  by  fuch  Spectacles  only,  as 
are  fit  to  delight  a  fenfible  People ;  but  the  equal  Profperity  of 
Two  Stages  has  always  been  of  a  very  fhort  Duration.  If  there¬ 
fore  the  Publick  fhould  ever  recover,  into  the  true  Tafte  of  that 
Time,  and  flick  to  it;  the  Stage  mull  come  into  it,  or  ft  awe ; 
as  whenever  the  general  Tafte  is  vulgar,  the  Stage  muft  come 
down  to  it,  to  live —  But  I  ask  Pardon  of  the  Multitude,  who, 
in  all  Regulations  of  the  Stage,  may  expedt,  to  be  a  little  in¬ 
dulg’d,  in  what  they  like :  if  therefore  they  will  have  a  May- 
pole,  why,  the  Players  muft  give  them  a  May-pole;  but  I  only 
fpeak,  in  cale  they  fhould  keep  an  old  Cuftom  of  changing  their 
Minds ;  and  by  their  Privilege  of  being  in  the  wrongs  fhould 
take  a  Fancy,  by  way  of  Variety,  of  being  in  the  right —  Then, 

in 
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in  fuch  a  Cafe,  what  I  have  faid  may  appear  to  have  been  no 
intended  Defign,  againd  their  Liberty  of  judging,  for  them- 
felves. 

After  our  Return,  from  Oxford ,  Booth  was  at  full  Leifure,  to 
follicit  his  Admiffion,  to  a  Share,  in  the  Menagement ;  in  which 
he  dicceeded,  about  the  Beginning  of  the  following  Winter :  Ac¬ 
cordingly  a  new  Licenfe  (recalling  all  former  Licenfes)  was  iffued, 
wherein  Booth's  Name  was  added,  to  thole  of  the  other  Mana¬ 
gers.  But  dill,  there  was  a  Difficulty,  in  his  Qualification,  to 
be  adjuded ;  what  Confederation  he  ffiould  allow,  for  an  equal 
Title  to  our  Stock  of  Cloaths,  Scenes,  <&c.  without  which,  the 
Licenle  was  of  no  more  ufe,  than  the  Stock  was  without  the 
Licenfe ;  or,  at  lead,  if  there  were  any  Difference,  the  former 
Menagers  feem’d  to  have  the  Advantage,  in  it;  the  Stock  being 
intirely  theirs,  and  three  Parts  in  four  of  the  Licenfe ;  for  Collier , 
though  now  but  a  fifth  Menager,  dill  infided  on  his  former  Ap¬ 
pointment  of  700/.  a  Year;  which,  in  Equity  ought  certainly 
to  have  been  proportionably  abated :  But  Court-Favour  was  not 
always  meafur’d  by  that  Yard ;  Colliers  Matter  was  foon  out  of 
the  Quedion ;  his  Pretentions  were  too  vifible,  to  be  conceded  ; 
but  the  Affair  of  Booth  was  not  lo  clear  a  Point :  The  Lord 
Chamberlain,  therefore,  only  recommended  it,  to  be  adjuded, 
among  our  felves ;  which,  to  fay  the  Truth,  at  that  Time,  was  a 
greater  Indulgence  than  I  expected.  Let  us  fee,  then,  how  this 
critical  Cafe  was  handled. 

Wilks  was  of  Opinion,  that  to  let  a  good  round  Value  upon 
our  Stock,  was  the  only  way,  to  come  near  an  Equivalent,  for  the 
Dimunition  of  our  Shares,  which  the  Admiffion  of  Booth  mud 
occafion :  But  Dogget  infided,  that  he  had  no  Mind  to  difpole 
of  any  Part  of  his  Property,  and  therefore  would  fet  no  Price 
upon  it  at  all.  Though  I  allow’d,  that  Both  thefe  Opinions 
might  be  grounded,  on  a  good  deal  of  Equity,  yet  I  was  not 
fure  that  either  of  them  was  practicable ;  and  therefore  told  them, 
that  when  they  could  Both  agree,  which  of  them  could  be  made 
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fo,  they  might  rely  on  my  Confent,  in  any  Shape.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  defired  they  would  confider,  that  as  our  Licenfe  fubfift- 
ed  only  during  Fleafure,  we  could  not  pretend,  that  the  Queen 
might  not  recall,  or  alter  it:  But  that  to  fpeak  out,  without 
mincing  the  Matter  on  either  Side,  the  Truth  was  plainly  this  j 
That  Booth  had  a  manifeft  Merit,  as  an  A6tor ;  and  as  he  was 
not  fuppofed  to  be  a  Whig ,  it  was  as  evident,  that  a  good  deal 
for  that  Realbn,  a  Secretary  of  State  had  taken  him  into  his  Pro^ 
te&ion,  which  I  was  afraid  the  weak  Pretence  of  our  invaded 
Property,  would  not  be  able  to  contend  with  :  That  his  having 
fignaliz’d  himfelf,  in  the  Character  of  Cato  (whole  Principles 
the  Tories  had  afie&'ed  to  have  taken,  into  their  own  Pofiefiion) 
was  a  very  popular  Pretence  of  making  him  free  of  the  Stage, 
by  advancing  him,  to  the  Profits  of  it.  And,  as  we  had  feen, 
that  the  Stage  was  frequently  treated,  as  if  it  was  not  Suppos’d, 
to  have  any  Property  at  all ;  this  Favour  intended  to  Booth  was 
thought  a  right  Occafion,  to  avow  that  Opinion,  by  difpofing 
of  its  Property,  at  Pleafure :  But  be  that,  as  it  might,  I  own’d, 
it  was  not  fo  much  my  Apprehenfions  of  what  the  Court  might 
do,  that  fway’d  me,  into  an  Accommodation  with  Booth ,  as  what 
the  Town ,  (in  whole  Favour  he  now  apparently  flood)  might 
think  ought  to  be  done :  That,  there  might  be  more  danger  in 
contefling  their  arbitrary  Will,  and  Pleafure,  than  in  difputing 
this  lels  terrible  Strain  of  the  Prerogative.  That  if  Booth  were 
only  impos’d  upon  us,  from  his  Merit  to  the  Court,  we  were 
then,  in  the  Condition  of  other  Subjects :  Then,  indeed.  Law, 
Right,  and  Pofiefiion,  might  have  a  tolerable  Tug,  for  our 
Property :  But  as  the  Town  would  always  look  upon  his  Merit 
to  thejny  in  a  flronger  Light,  and  be  Judges  of  it  themfeives,  it 
would  be  a  weak,  and  idle  Endeavour,  in  us,  not  to  fail  with 
the  Stream,  when  we  might  pofiibly  make  a  Merit  of  our  cheer- 
fully  admitting  him  :  That  though  his  former  Opposition  to  our 
Intereft,  might,  between  Man  and  Man,  a  good  deal  juflify  our 
not  making  an  earlier  Friend  of  him  j  yet  that  was  a  Difbbliga- 
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tion,  out  of  the  Town’s  Regard,  and  confequently  would  be  of 
no  weight,  again!!  fo  approv’d  an  A&or’s  being  preferr’d.  But 
all  this,  notwithftanding,  if  they  could  both  agree,  in  a  different 
Opinion,  I  would,  at  the  Hazard  of  any  Confequence,  be  guid¬ 
ed  by  it. 

Here,  now,  will  be  fhewn  another  Inftance  of  our  different 
Tempers  :  Dogget  (who  in  all  Matters,  that  concern’d  our  com¬ 
mon  Weal,  and  Intereft,  little  regarded  our  Opinion,  and  even 
to  an  Obftinaey,  walked  by  his  own)  look’d  only  out  of  Humour, 
at  what  I  had  faid,  and  without  thinking  himfelf  oblig’d  to  give  any 
Reafon  for  it,  declar’d,  he  would  maintain  his  Property.  Wilksy 
(who,  upon  the  fame  Occahons,  was  as  remarkably  ductile,  as 
when  his  Superiority  on  the  Stage,  was  in  queftion,  he  was  aff 
fuming,  and  intradable,  faid,  for  his  Part,  provided  our  Buff- 
nefs  of  acting  was  not  interrupted,  he  did  not  care  what  we  did: 
But,  in  fhort,  he  was  for  playing  on,  come  what  would  of  it. 
This  laft  Part  of  his  Declaration  I  did  not  diflike,  and  therefore 
I  defir’d,  we  might  all  enter  into  an  immediate  Treaty  with 
Booth ,  upon  the  Terms  of  his  Admiflion.  Dogget  ffill  lullenly 
reply ’d,  that  he  had  no  Occalion,  to  enter  into  any  Treaty. 
Wilks  then,  to  foften  him,  propos’d,  that,  if  I  liked  it,  Dogget 
might  undertake  it  himfelf.  I  agreed.  No !  he  would  not  be 
concern’d  in  it.  I  then  offer’d  the  fame  Trull  to  Wilks ,  if  Dog¬ 
get  approv’d  of  it.  Wilks  laid,  he  was  not  good  at  making  of 
Bargains,  but  if  I  was  willing,  he  would  rather  leave  it  to  me. 
Dogget,  at  this,  role  up,  and  f  id,  we  might  both  do  as  we 
pleas’d,  but  that  nothing  but  the  Law,  fhould  make  him  part 
with  his  Property —  and  fo  went  out  of  the  Room.  After  which 
he  never  came  among  us  more,  either  as  an  Adtor,  or  Menager. 

By  his  having,  in  this  abrupt  manner,  abdicated  his  Poll,  in. 
our  Government ;  what  he  left  of  it,  naturally  devolv’d,  upon 
Wilks ,  and  mylelf.  However,  this  did  not  fo  much  diftrefs  our 
Affair,  as  I  have  Realbn  to  believe  Dogget  thought  it  would  : 
For  though,  by  our  Indentures  tripartite,  we  could  not  difpofe 
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of  Ills  Property,  without  his  Confent:  Yet  thofe  Indentures 
could  not  oblige  us  to  faff,  becaufe  he  had  no  Appetite  ;  and 
if  the  Mill  did  not  grind,  we  could  have  no  Bread :  We  there¬ 
fore  determin’d,  at  any  Hazard,  to  keep  our  BuBnefs  Bill  going, 
and  that  our  fafeB  way  would  be,  to  make  the  beLb  Bargain  we 
could  with  Booth ;  one  Article  of  which  was  to  be,  That  Booth 
Ihould  Band  equally  anfwerable  with  us,  to  Dogget,  for  the 
Confequence  :  To  which  Booth  made  no  Objection,  and  the  reB 
of  his  Agreement,  was  to  allow  us  Six  Hundred  Pounds  for  his 
Share,  in  our  Property,  which  was  to  be  paid  by  fuch  Sums  as 
Ihould  arife  from  half  his  Profits  of  Adting,  ’till  the  whole  was 
difcharg’d:  Yet  fo  cautious  were  we  in  this  Affair,  that  this 
Agreement  was  only  Verbal  on  our  Part,  tho’  written,  and  fign’d 
by  Booth ,  as  what  intirely  contented  him:  However,  Bond  and 
Judgment,  could  not  have  made  it  more  fecure,  to  him ;  for  he 
had  his  Share,  and  was  able  to  difcharge  the  Incumbrance  upon 
it,  by  his  Income  of  that  Year  only.  Let  us  fee  what  Dogget  did 
in  this  Affair,  after  he  had  left  us. 

Might  it  not  be  imagin’d,  that  Wilks ,  and  Myfelf,  by  having 
made  this  Matter  eafy  to  Booth ,  fhould  have  deferv’d  the  Appro¬ 
bation  at  leaB,  if  not  the  Favour  of  the  Court,  that  had  exert¬ 
ed  fo  much  Power  to  prefer  him  ?  But  fhall  I  be  believed,  when 
I  affirm,  that  Dogget ,  who  had  fo  Brongly  oppos’d  the  Court, 
in  his  Admiffion  to  a  Share,  was  very  near  getting  the  better  of 
us  both,  upon  that  Account,  and  for  fome  time  appeared  to 
have  more  Favour  there,  than  either  of  us  ?  Let  me  tell  out  my 
Story,  and  then  think  what  you  pleafe  of  it. 

Dogget)  who  was  equally  oblig’d,  with  us,  to  adl,  upon  the 
Stage,  as  to  affiB,  in  the  Menagement  of  it,  tho’  he  had  refus’d 
to  do  either,  Bill  demanded  of  us  his  whole  Share  of  the  Pro¬ 
fits,  without  confidering  what  Part  of  them  Booth  might  pretend 
to,  from  our  late  Conceffions.  After  many  fruitlefs  Endeavours 
to  bring  him  back,  to  us ;  Booth  join’d  with  us,  in  making  him 
an  Offer  of  half  a  Share,  if  he  had  a  mind  totally  to  quit  the 
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Stage,  and  make  it  a  Sine  cure .  No !  he  wanted  the  Whole, 
and  to  lit  dill  himfelf,  while  we  (if  we  pleafed)  might  work  for 
him,  or  let  it  alone,  and  none  of  us  all,  neither  he,  nor  we,  be 
the  better  for  it.  What  we  imagin’d  encourag’d  him  to  hold  us 
at  this  fhort  Defiance,  was,  that  he  had  laid  up  enough  to  live 
upon,  without  the  Stage  (for  he  was  one  of  thofe  clofe  Oecono- 
mids,  whom  Prodigals  call  a  Mifer)  and  therefore  partly  from 
an  Inclination,  as  an  invincible  TVhig ,  to  fignalize  himfelf  in  de¬ 
fence  of  his  Property,  and  as  much  prefuming  that  our  NecefTi- 
ties  would  oblige  us  to  come  to  his  own  Terms,  he  was  de¬ 
termin’d  (even  againd  the  Opinion  of  his  Friends)  to  make  no 
other  Peace,  with  us.  But  not  being  able,  by  this  indexible 
Perfeverance,  to  have  his  wicked  Will  of  us,  he  was  refolv’d  to 
go  to  the  Fountain-head  of  his  own  Didrefs,  and  try,  if  from 
thence,  he  could  turn  the  Current  againd  us.  He  appeal’d  to 
the  Vice-Chamberlain,  to  whofe  Direction,  the  adjuding  of  all 
thefe  Theatrical  Difficulties,  was  then  committed  :  But  there,  I 
dare  fay,  the  Reader  does  not  expert  he  fhould  meet  with  much 
Favour :  However,  be  that,  as  it  may  ;  for  whether  any  regard 
was  had,  to  his  having  fome  Thoufands,  in  his  Pocket ;  or  that 
he  was  confider’d,  as  a  Man,  who  would,  or  could  make  more 
Noife,  in  the  Matter,  than  Courtiers  might  care  for:  Or  what 
Charms,  Spells,  or  Conjurations  he  might  make  ufe  of,  is  all 
Darknefs  to  me;  yet  fo  it  was,  he  one  way  or  other,  play’d  his 
Part  fo  well,  that,  in  a  few  Days  after,  we  received  an  Order, 
from  the  Vice-Chamberlain,  pofitively  commanding  us,  to  pay 
Dogget  his  whole  Share,  notwithdanding,  we  had  complain’d 
before  of  his  having  withdrawn  himfelf  from  acting  on  the  Stage, 
and  from  the  Menagement  of  it.  This  I  thought  was  a  dainty 
Didintdion,  indeed !  that  Doggei s  Defiance  of  the  Commands  in 
favour  of  Booth ,  fhould  be  rewarded  with  fo  ample  a  Sine  cure ; 
and  that  we,  for  our  Obedience,  fhould  be  condemn’d  to  dig 
in  the  Mine,  to  pay  it  him!  This  bitter  Pill,  I  confefs,  was 
more  than  I  could  down  with,  and  therefore  foon  determin’d,  at 
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all  Events,  never  to  take  it.  But,  as  I  had  a  Man  in  Power  to 
deal  with,  it  was  not  my  buiinefs  to  fpeak  out  to  him,  or  to  fet 
forth  our  Treatment,  in  its  proper  Colours.  My  only  Doubt  was, 
Whether  I  could  bring  Wilks  into  the  fame  Sentiments  (for  he 
never  car’d  to  litigate  any  thing,  that  did  not  affeCt  his  Figure 
upon  the  Stage.)  But  I  had  the  good  Fortune  to  lay  our  Condi¬ 
tion,  in  fo  precarious,  and  difagreeable  a  Light  to  him,  if  we 
fubmitted  to  this  Order,  that  he  fir’d,  before  I  could  get  thro’ 
half  the  Conlequences  of  it ;  and  I  began  now  to  find  it  more 
difficult,  to  keep  him  within  Bounds,  than  I  had  before  to  alarm 
him.  I  then  propos’d  to  him  this  Expedient :  That  we  ffiould 
draw  up  a  Remonftrance,  neither  feeming  to  refule,  or  comply 
with  this  Order ;  but  to  ftart  fuch  Objections,  and  perplexing 
Difficulties,  that  ffiould  make  the  whole  impracticable:  That 
under  fuch  DiftraCtions,  as  this  would  raife  in  our  Affairs,  we 
could  not  be  anfwerable  to  keep  open  our  Doors,  which  confe- 
quently  would  deftroy  the  Fruit  of  the  Favour  lately  granted  to 
Booth ,  as  well  as  of  This  intended  to  Dogget  himfelf.  To  this 
Remonftrance  we  receiv’d  an  Anfwer  in  Writing,  which  varied 
fomething,  in  the  Meafures,  to  accommodate  Matters  with  Dog¬ 
get.  This  was  all  I  defired,  when  I  found  the  Style  of  Sic  ju- 
heo  was  alter’d,  when  this  formidable  Power  began  to  parley  with 
us,  we  knew  there  could  not  be  much,  to  be  fear’d,  from  it: 
For  I  would  have  remonftraled,  ’till  I  had  died,  rather  than  have 
yielded  to  the  roughed:,  or  fmootheft  Perfuafion,  that  could  inti¬ 
midate,  or  deceive  us.  By  this  ConduCt,  we  made  the  Affair, 
at  laft,  too  troublefome  for  the  Eafe  of  a  Courtier  to  go  thro’ 
with.  For  when  it  was  confider’d,  that  the  principal  Point,  the 
Admiffion  of  Booth  was  got  over,  Dogget  was  fairly  left  to  the 
Law,  for  Relief. 

Upon  this  Dilappointment,  Dogget  accordingly  preferred  a  Bill 
in  Chancery  againft  us.  Wilks ,  who  hated  all  Bufinels,  but  that 
of  entertaining  the  Publick,  left  the  ConduCt  of  our  Caufe  to 
me ;  in  which  we  had,  at  our  firft  fetting  out,  this  Advantage 
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of  Dogget ,  that  we  had  Three  Pockets  to  fupport  our  Expence, 
where  he  had  but  One.  My  drd  Dire&ion  to  our  Solicitor  was, 
to  ufe  all  pofdble  Delay,  that  the  Law  would  admit  of ;  a  Di¬ 
rection,  that  Lawyers  feldom  negleCt ;  by  this  means  we  hung  up 
our  Plaintiff  about  two  Years,  in  Chancery ,  ’till  we  were  at  full 
Leifure  to  come  to  a  Hearing  before  the  Lord-Chancellor  Coopery 
which  did  not  happen  ’till  after  the  Acceffion  of  his  late  Majefty. 
The  Iffue  of  it  was  this.  Dogget  had  about  fourteen  Days  al¬ 
low’d  him  to  make  his  Election,  whether  he  would  return  to  a£t, 
as  ufual :  But  he  declaring,  by  his  Counfel,  That  he  rather 
chofe  to  quit  the  Stage,  he  was  decreed  Six  Hundred  Pounds  for 
his  Share,  in  our  Property,  with  1 5  per  Cent.  Xntered,  from  the 
Date  of  the  lad  Licenfe :  Upon  the  Receipt  of  which,  both  Par¬ 
ties  were  to  dgn  General-Releafes,  and.  feverally  to  pay  their 
own  Cods.  By  this  Decree,  Dogget ,  when  his  Lawyer’s  Bill  was 
paid,  fcarce  got  one  Year’s  Purchafe,  of  what  we  had  offered 
him  without  Law,  which  (as  he  furvived  but  feven  Years  after  it) 
would  have  been  an  Annuity  of  Five  Hundred  Pounds,  and  a  Sine 
cure  for  Life. 

Tho’  there  are  many  Perfons  living,  who  know  every  Article  of 
thefe  Fads,  to  be  true :  Yet  it  will  be  found,  that  the  dronged 
of  them,  was  not  the  dronged  Occadon  of  Dogget  s  quitting  the 
Stage.  If  therefore  the  Reader  fhould  not  have  Curiodty  enough 
to  know,  how  the  Publick  came,  to  be  depriv’d  of  fo  valuable 
an  Ador,  let  him  condder,  that  he  is  not  oblig’d  to  go  through 
the  red  of  this  Chapter,  which  I  fairly  tell  him  before-hand, 
will  only  be  dll'd  up  with  a  few  idle  Anecdotes,  leading  to  that 
Difcovery. 

After  our  Law-diit  was  ended,  Dogget ,  for  fome  few  Years, 
could  fcarce  bear  the  Sight  of  Wilks ,  or  myfelf ;  tho’  (as  {hall  be 
fhewn)  for  different  Reafons:  Yet  it  was  his  Misfortune  to  meet 
with  us  almod  every  Day.  Buttons  Coffee-houfe,  fo  celebrated 
in  the  Tatters,  for  the  Good-Company,  that  came  there,  was  at 
this  time,  in  its  highed  Requed.  Addifon ,  Steele ,  Pope ,  and  fe- 
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veral  other  Gentlemen  of  different  Merit,  then  made  it  their  con- 
ffant  Rendezvous.  Nor  could  Dogget  decline  the  agreeable  Con¬ 
version  there,  tho’  he  was  daily  fure  to  find  TVilks ,  or  myfelf, 
in  the  fame  Place,  to  four  his  Share  of  it  :  For  as  Wilk s,  and 
He  were  differently  proud  ;  the  one  rejoycing  in  a  captious,  over¬ 
bearing,  valiant  Pride ;  and  the  other,  in  a  ftiff,  fullen,  Purle- 
Pride,  it  may  be  eafily  conceiv’d,  when  two  fuch  Tempers  met, 
how  agreeable  the  Sight  of  one  was  to  the  other.  And  as  Dogget 
knew,  I  had  been  the  chief  Conductor  of  our  Defence,  againfi: 
his  Law-fuit,  which  had  hurt  him  more,  for  the  Lofs  he  had 
lufiain’d,  in  his  Reputation  of  underftanding  Bufinefs,  which  he 
valued  himfelf  upon,  than  his  Difappointment  had,  of  getting 
lo  little  by  it ;  it  was  no  wonder  if  I  was  intirely  out  of  his  good 
Graces,  which  I  confefs,  I  was  inclin’d,  upon  any  realonable 
Terms,  to  have  recover’d  ;  he  being  of  all  my  Theatrical  Bre¬ 
thren,  the  Man  I  had  mofi:  delighted  in :  For  when  he  was  not 
in  a  Fit  of  Wifdom,  or  not  over-concern’d  about  his  Interefi, 
he  had  a  great  deal  of  entertaining  Humour :  I  therefore,  not- 
^ithfianding  his  Referve,  always  left  the  Door  open  to  our  for¬ 
mer  Intimacy,  if  he  were  inclin’d  to  come  into  it.  I  never 
fail’d  to  give  him  my  Hat,  and,  Tour  Servant ,  wdierever  I  met 
him  ;  neither  of  which  he  would  ever  return,  for  above  a  Year 
after ;  but  I  Fill  perfified,  in  my  ufual  Salutation,  without  ob- 
ferving,  whether  it  was  civilly  receiv’d,  or  not.  This  ridiculous 
Silence  between  two  Comedians,  that  had  fo  lately  liv’d  in  a 
conftant  courfe  of  Raillery,  with  one  another,  was  often  fmil’d 
at,  by  our  Acquaintance,  who  frequented  the  fame  Coffee-houfe: 
And  one  of  them  carried  his  Jeft  upon  it  fo  far,  that  when  I 
was  at  fome  diftance  from  Town,  he  wrote  me  a  formal  Ac¬ 
count,  that  Dogget  was  a&ually  dead.  After  the  firfl  Surprize, 
his  Letter  gave  me,  was  over,  I  began  to  confider,  that  this  com¬ 
ing  from  a  droll  Friend  to  both  of  us,  might  pollibly  be  written, 
to  extrafl  fome  Merriment  out  of  my  real  Belief  of  it :  In  this 
I  was  not  unwilling  to  gratify  him,  and  return’d  an  Anfwer,  as 
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if  I  Lad  taken  the  Truth  of  his  News  for  granted ;  and  was  not 
a  little  pleas’d,  that  I  had  fo  fair  an  Opportunity  of  fpeaking 
my  Mind  freely  of  Dogget,  which  I  did,  in  fome  Favour  of  his 
Charadter ;  I  excus’d  his  Faults,  and  was  juft  to  his  Merit.  His 
Law-fuit  with  us,  I  only  imputed  to  his  having  naturally  de¬ 
ceiv’d  himfelf  in  the  Juftice  of  his  Cauie.  What  I  moft  com¬ 
plain’d  of  was,  his  irreconcileable  Difaffedtion  to  me,  upon  it, 
whom  he  could  not  reafonably  blame,  for  {landing  in  my  own 
Defence ;  that  not  to  endure  me,  after  it,  was  a  Reflexion  upon 
his  Senle,  when  all  our  Acquaintance  had  been  Witnefles  of  our 
former  Intimacy;  which  my  Behaviour  in  his  Life-time,  had 
plainly  fhewn  him,  I  had  a  mind  to  renew.  But  ftnce  he  was 
now  gone  (however  great  a  Churl  he  was  to  me)  I  was  forry  my 
Correfpondent  had  loft  him. 

This  Part  of  my  Letter,  I  was  fure,  if  Dogget  s  Eyes  were  ftill 
open,  would  be  fhewn  to  him  ;  if  not,  I  had  only  writ  it  to  no 
purpofe.  But  about  a  Month  after,  when  I  came  to  Town,  I 
had  fome  little  Reafon  to  imagine  it  had  the  Effedt  I  wifh’d  from 
it :  For  one  Day  fitting  over-againft  him,  at  the  fame  Coffee- 
houfe,  where  we  often  mixt  at  the  fame  Table,  tho’  we  never  ex¬ 
chang’d  a  Angle  Syllable,  he  gracioufly  extended  his  Hand,  for 
a  Pinch  of  my  Snuff:  As  this  feem’d,  from  him,  a  fort  of  break¬ 
ing  the  Ice  of  his  Temper,  I  took  courage  upon  it,  to  break  Si¬ 
lence  on  my  Ade,  and  ask’d  him  how  he  lik’d  it  ?  To  which, 
with  a  flow  Hefltation,  naturally  aftifted  by  the  Adfcion  of  his 
taking  the  Snuff,  he  reply’d  — Umh  !  the  bejl  —  Umh  !  —  I  have 
tafled  a  great  while!  —  If  the  Reader,  who  may  poflibly  think 
all  this  extremely  trifling,  will  conAder,  that  Trifles  fometimes 
fhew  Characters  in  as  ftrong  a  Light,  as  Facts  of  more  ferious 
Importance,  I  am  in  hopes  he  may  allow,  that  my  Matter 
lefs  needs  an  Excufe,  than  the  Excufe  itfelf  does;  if  not,  I  muft 

ftand  condemn’d  at  the  end  of  my  Story.  -  But  let  me 
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After  a  few  Days  of  thefe  coy,  Lady-like  Compliances,  on 
his  fide,  we  grew  into  a  more  converfable  Temper :  At  laft,  I 
took  a  proper  Occafion,  and  defired  lie  would  Jbe  fo  frank  with 
me,  as  to  let  me  know,  what  was  his  real  Diflike,  or  Motive, 
that  made  him  throw  up  fo  good  an  Income,  as  his  Share 
with  us  annually  brought  him  in  ?  For  tho’  by  our  Admifiion 
of  Booths  it  might  not  probably  amount  to  fo  much  by  a  Hun¬ 
dred,  or  two  a  Year,  as  formerly;  yet  the  Remainder  was  too 
confiaerable,  to  be  quarrel’d  with,  and  was  likely  to  continue 
more,  than  the  beft  Adtors  before  us,  had  ever  got,  by  the  Stage. 
And  farther,  to  encourage  him  to  be  open,  I  told  him.  If  I  had 
done  any  thing,  that  had  particularly  difoblig’d  him,  I  was  rea¬ 
dy,  if  he  could  put  me  in  the  way,  to  make  him  any  amends 
in  my  Power ;  if  not,  I  defined  he  would  be  fo  juft  to  himfelf, 
as  to  let  me  know  the  real  Truth,  without  Referve  :  But  B.e- 
ferve  he  could  not,  from  his  natural  Temper,  eafily  fhake  off. 
All  he  faid  came  from  him,  by  half  Sentences,  and  Inuendos , 
as  —  No,  he  had  not  taken  any  thing  particularly  ill  —  for  his 
Part,  he  was  very  eaiy,  as  he  was ;  but  where  others  were  to  dif- 
pofe  of  his  Property  as  they  pleafed  —  if  you  had  ftood  it  out, 
as  I  did,  Booth  might  have  paid  a  better  Price  for  it.  —  You  were 
too  much  afraid  of  the  Court-— but  that’s  all  over.  —  There  were 
other  things  in  the  Playhoufe.  —  No  Man  of  Spirit.  —  In  fhort, 
to  be  always  pefter’d,  and  provok’d  by  a  trifling  Wafp  —  a  — 
vain  —  fhallow !  —  A  Man  would  fooner  beg  his  Bread,  than 
bear  it.  —  (Here  it  was  eafy  to  underfiand  him:  I  therefore  ask’d 
him,  what  he  had  to  bear,  that  I  had  not  my  Share  of?)  No! 
it  was  not  the  fame  thing,  he  faid.  You  can  play  with  a  Bear, 
or  let  him  alone,  and  do  what  he  would ;  but  I  could  not  let 
him  lay  his  Paws  upon  me,  without  being  hurt ;  you  did  not 
feel  him,  as  I  did. —  And  for  a  Man  to  be  cutting  of  Throats, 
upon  every  Trifle,  at  my  time  of  Day !  —  If  I  had  been  as  co¬ 
vetous,  as  he  thought  me,  may  be  I  might  have  born  it,  as  well 
as  you  —  but  I  would  not  be  a  Lord  of  the  Treafury,  if  fuch  a 
Temper,  as  Wilks  s,  were  to  be  at  the  Head  of  it, —  Here, 
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Here,  then,  the  whole  Secret  was  out.  The  reft  of  our  Con¬ 
vention  was  but  explaining  upon  it.  In  a  Word,  the  painful  Be¬ 
haviour  of  TVilks  had  hurt  him  lo  forely,  that  the  Aftair  of 
Booth  was  look’d  upon,  as  much  a  Relief,  as  a  Grievance,  in  giv¬ 
ing  him  fo  plaulible  a  Pretence  to  get  rid  of  us  all,  with  a  better 
Grace. 

Booth  too,  in  a  little  time,  had  his  Share  of  the  fame  Uneaft- 
nels,  and  often  complain’d  of  it  to  me:  Yet  as  we  neither  of  us 
could,  then,  afford  to  pay  Dogget  s  Price,  for  our  Remedy  ;  all 
we  could  do,  was  to  avoid  every  Occalion,  in  our  Power,  of  in¬ 
flaming  the  Diftemper :  So  that  we  both  agreed,  tho’  Wilks  s  Na¬ 
ture  was  not  to  be  chang’d,  it  was  a  lefs  Evil  to  live  with  him, 
than  without  him. 

Tho’  I  had  often  fufpecfted,  from  what  I  had  felt  myfelf,  that 
the  Temper  of  Wilks  was  Dogget  s  real  Quarrel,  to  the  Stage;  yet 
I  could  never  thoroughly  believe  it,  ’till  I  had  it  from  his  own 
Mouth.  And  I,  then,  thought  the  Concern  he  had  fhewn  at  it 
was  a  good  deal  inconfiftent  with  that  Underftanding,  which  was 
generally  allow’d  him.  When  I  give  my  Realbns  for  it,  perhaps 
the  Reader  will  not  have  a  better  Opinion  of  my  own  :  Be  that, 
as  it  may,  I  cannot  help  wondering,  that  he,  who  was  fo  much 
more  capable  of  Reflexion,  than  Wilks ,  could  facriftce  fo  valua¬ 
ble  an  Income,  to  his  Impatience  of  another’s  natural  Frailty  ! 
And  tho’  my  Stoical  way  of  thinking  may  be  no  Rule,  for  a  wi- 
fer  Man’s  Opinion ;  yet  if  it  fbould  happen  to  be  right,  the  Rea¬ 
der  may  make  his  Ufe  of  it.  Why  then  fbould  we  not  always 
confider,  that  the  Rafhnefs  of  Abufe  is  but  the  falfe  Reafon  of  a 
weak  Man  ?  and  that  offenftve  Terms  are  only  us’d,  to  fupply  the 
want  of  Strength  in  Argument  ?  Which,  as  to  the  common  Prac¬ 
tice  of  the  fober  World,  we  do  not  find,  every  Man,  in  Bufinefs, 
is  oblig’d  to  refent,  with  a  military  Senfe  of  Honour:  Or  if  he 
fhould,  would  not  the  Conclufion  amount  to  this  P  Becaufe  ano¬ 
ther  wants  Senle,  and  Manners,  I  am  oblig’d  to  be  a  Madman  ? 
For  inch  every  Man  is,  more,  or  lefs,  while  the  Pafiion  of  An- 
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ger  is  in  Pofleflion  of  him.  And  what  lefs  can  we  call  that 
proud  Man,  who  would  put  another  out  of  the  World,  only  for 
putting  him  out  of  humour?  If  Accounts  of  the  Tongue  were 
always  to  be  made  up  with  the  Sword,  all  the  Wifemen  in  the 
World  might  be  brought  in  Debtors,  to  Blockheads.  And  when 
Honour  pretends,  to  be  Witnefs,  Judge,  and  Executioner,  in  its 
own  Caufe,  if  Honour  were  a  Man,  would  it  be  an  Untruth,  to 
fay  Honour  is  a  very  impudent  Fellow  ?  But  in  Dogget' s  Cafe, 
it  may  be  ask’d.  How  was  he  to  behave  himfelf  ?  Were  pafilo- 
nate  Infults,  to  be  born,  for  Years  together  ?  To  thefe  Queftions, 

I  can  only  anfwer  with  two,  or  three  more,  Was  he  to  punifh 
himfelf,  becaufe  another  was  in  the  wrong  ?  Flow  many  fenfible 
Husbands  endure  the  teizing  Tongue  of  a  froward  Wife,  only 
becaufe  fhe  is  the  weaker  VefFel  ?  And  why  fhould  not  a  weak 
Man  have  the  fame  Indulgence?  Daily  Experience  will  tell  us, 
that  the  fretful  Temper  of  a  Friend,  like  the  Perfonal  Beauty  of 
a  fine  Lady,  by  Ufe,  and  Cohabitation,  may  be  brought  down, 
to  give  us  neither  Pain,  nor  Pleafure.  Such,  at  lead,  and  no 
more,  was  the  Diflrefs  I  found  myfelf  in,  upon  the  fame  Provo¬ 
cations,  which  I  generally  return’d  with  humming  an  Air  to  my 
felf ;  or  if  the  Storm  grew  very  high,  it  might,  perhaps,  fome- 
times  ruffle  me  enough,  to  ling  a  little  out  of  Tune.  Thus 
too  (if  I  had  any  ill  Nature  to  gratify)  I  often  law  the  unruly 
Pallion  of  the  Aggreffor’s  Mind  punifh  itfelf,  by  a  reftlefs  Di fon¬ 
der  of  the  Body. 

What  inclines  me,  therefore,  to  think  the  CondufI  of  Dogget 
was  as  ralh,  as  the  Provocations  he  complain’d  of  is,  that  in 
feme  time  after  he  had  left  us,  he  plainly  difeover’d  he  had  re¬ 
pented  it.  His  Acquaintance  obferv’d  to  us,  that  he  fent  many  a 
long  Look  after  his  Share,  in  the  Hill  prolperous  State  of  the 
Stage:  But,  as  his  Heart  was  too  high  to  declare  (what  we  faw  too) 
his  fhy  Inclination  to  return,  he  made  us  no  direft  Overtures. 
Nor,  indeed,  did  we  care  (tho’  he  was  a  golden  A6tor)  to  pay  too 
dear  for  him :  For  as  moil  of  his  Parts  had  been  pretty  well  fup- 
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ply’d,  he  could  not,  now,  be  of  his  former  Value,  to  us.  How¬ 
ever  to  fhew  the  Town,  at  leaf!:,  that  he  had  not  forfworn  the 
Stage,  he,  one  Day,  condefcended,  to  play  for  the  Benefit  of 
Mrs.  Porter ,  in  the  Wanton  Wife ,  at  which  he  knew  his  late  Ma- 
jefty  was  to  be  prefent.  Now  (tho’  I  fpeak  it  not  of  my  own 
Knowledge)  yet  it  was  not  likely  Mrs.  Porter  would  have  ask’d  that 
Favour  of  him,  without  fome  previous  Hint,  that  it  would  be 
granted.  His  coming  among  us,  for  that  Day  only,  had  a  flrong 
appearance  of  his  laying  it  in  our  way,  to  make  him  Propofals, 
or  that  he  hoped  the  Court,  or  Town,  might  intimate  to  us,  their 
Defire  of  feeing  him  oftner :  But  as  he  afted  only  to  do  a  particu¬ 
lar  Favour,  the  Menagers  ow’d  him  no  Compliment  for  it,  beyond 
common  Civilities.  And,  as  that  might  not  be  all  he  propos’d  by 
it,  his  farther  Views  (if  he  had  any)  came  to  nothing.  For  after 
this  Attempt,  he  never  return’d  to  the  Stage. 

To  fpeak  of  him,  as  an  Adlor  :  He  was  the  moft  an  Original, 
and  the  ftridteft  Obferver  of  Nature,  of  all  his  Contemporaries.  Fie 
borrow’d  from  none  of  them :  His  Manner  was  his  own :  He  was 
a  Pattern  to  others,  whole  greateft  Merit  was,  that  they  had  fome- 
times  tolerably  imitated  him.  In  dreflmg  a  Character  to  the 
greateft  Exaftnefs,  he  was  remarkably  skilful ;  the  leaft  Article 
of  whatever  Habit  he  wore,  feem’d  in  fome  degree  to  fpeak  and 
mark  the  different  Humour  he  prefented ;  a  neceffary  Care  in  a 
Comedian,  in  which  many  have  been  too  remifs,  or  ignorant.  He 
could  be  extreamly  ridiculous,  without  ftepping  into  the  leaft  Im¬ 
propriety,  to  make  him  fo.  His  greateft  Succefs  was  in  Characters 
of  lower  Life,  which  he  improv’d,  from  the  Delight  he  took,  in 
his  Obfervations  of  that  Kind,  in  the  real  World.  In  Songs,  and 
particular  Dances  too,  of  Humour,  he  had  no  Competitor.  Con¬ 
greve  was  a  great  Admirer  of  him,  and  found  his  Account,  in 
the  Characters  he  exprefly  wrote  for  him.  In  thofe  of  Fondle- 
wife ,  in  his  Old  Batchelor ;  and  'Ben,  in  Love  for  Love ,  no  Author, 
and  ACtor  could  be  more  oblig’d  to  their  mutual  mafterly  Per¬ 
formances.  He  was  very  acceptable  to  feveral  Perfons  of  high 
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Rank,  and  Tafte:  Tho’  he  feldom  car’d  to  be  the  Comedian,  but 
among  his  more  intimate  Acquaintance. 

And  now,  let  me  ask  the  World  a  Queftion,  When  Men  have 
any  valuable  Qualities,  why  are  the  generality  of  our  modern  Wits 
fb  fond  of  expoftng  their  Failings  only,  which  the  wifeft  of  Man¬ 
kind  will  never  wholly  be  free  from  ?  Is  it  of  more  ufe  to  the 
Publick,  to  know  their  Errors,  than  their  Perfeftions  ?  Why  is 
the  Account  of  Life  to  be  fb  unequally  Rated  ?  Tho’  a  Man  may 
be  fometimes  Debtor  to  Senfe,  or  Morality,  is  it  not  doing  him 
Wrong,  not  to  let  the  World  fee,  at  the  fame  time,  how  far  he 
may  be  Creditor  to  both  ?  Are  Defeats  and  Difproportions,  to  be 
the  only  labour’d  Features  in  a  Portrait  ?  But  perhaps  fuch  Au¬ 
thors  may  know  how  to  pleafe  the  World  better  than  I  do,  and 
may  naturally  fuppofe,  that  what  is  delightful  to  themfelves,  may 
not  be  difagreeable  to  others.  For  my  own  part,  I  confefs  myfelf 
a  little  touch’d  in  Confcience,  at  what  I  have,  juft  now,  obferv’d 
to  the  Difadvantage  of  my  other  Brother-Menager. 

If  therefore,  in  difcovering  the  true  Caufe  of  the  Publick’s  lo- 
ftng  fo  valuable  an  Aftor,  as  Dogget ,  I  have  been  oblig’d  to  fhew 
the  Temper  of  Wilks ,  in  its  natural  Complexion,  ought  I  not,  in 
amends,  and  balance  of  his  Imperfeftions,  to  fay  at  the  fame 
time  of  him,  That  if  he  was  not  the  moft  correft,  or  judicious, 
yet  (as  Hamlet  fays  of  the  King  his  Father)  "Take  him  for  Ally  in 
Ally  &c.  he  was  certainly  the  moft  diligent,  moft  laborious,  and 
moft  ufeful  After,  that  I  have  feen  upon  the  Stage,  in  Fifty  Years, 
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CHAP.  XV. 

Sir  Richard  Steele  fucceeds  Collier,  in  the  Theatre-Royal .  Lincolns- 
Inn-Fields  Houfe  rebuilt.  The  Patent  vejlored.  / Eight  A 81  or  s 
at  once  defert ,  from  the  Kings  Company.  Why.  A  new  Patent 
obtain  d ,  by  Sir  Richard  Steele,  and  affgnd  in  Shares ,  to  the 
menaging  A 81  or s  of  Drury-Lane.  Of  modern  Pantomimes . 
The  Rife  of  them.  V anity  invincible ,  and  ajhamd.  The  Non¬ 
juror  a8led.  Tide  Author ,  ?iot  forgiven  3  and  rewarded  for  it. 

PON  the  Death  of  the  Queen,  Plays  (as  they  al¬ 
ways  had  been  on  the  like  Occaftons)  were  lilenc’d 
for  fix  Weeks.  But  this  happening  on  the  firft  of 
Auguft ,  in  the  long  Vacation  of  the  Theatre,  the 
Obfervance  of  that  Ceremony,  which  at  another 
Juncture  would  have  fallen  like  wet  Weather  upon  their  Harveft, 
did  them  now  no  particular  Damage.  Their  Licenfe  however 
being  of  courfe  to  be  renewed,  that  Vacation  gave  the  Menagers 
Time  to  caft  about,  for  the  better  Alteration  of  it :  And  Since 
they  knew  the  Penfion  of  feven  hundred  a  Year,  which  had  been 
levied  upon  them  for  Collier ,  mu  ft  ftill  be  paid  to  fomebody, 
they  imagin’d  the  Merit  of  a  Whig  might  now  have  as  good  a 
Chance  for  getting  into  it,  as  that  of  a  Tory  had  for  being  con¬ 
tinued  in  it  ?  Having  no  Obligations,  therefore,  to  Collier ,  who 
had  made  the  laft  Penny  of  them 3  they  applied  themfelves  to 
Sir  Richard  Steele ,  who  had  diftinguifh’d  himfelf,  by  his  Zeal 
for  the  Houfe  of  Hanover ,  and  had  been  expell’d  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  for  carrying  it  (as  was  judg’d  at  a  certain  Cribs)  into 
a  Reproach  of  the  Government.  This  we  knew  was  his  Preten¬ 
sion  to  that  Favour,  in  which  he  now  flood,  at  Court:  We  knew 
too,  the  Obligations  the  Stage  had  to  his  Writings  3  there  being 
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fcarce  a  Comedian  of  Merit,  in  our  whole  Company,  whom  his 
Tatlers  had  not  made  better,  by  his  publick  Recommendation  of 
them.  And  many  Days  had  our  Houfe  been  particularly  fill’d, 
by  the  Influence,  and  Credit  of  his  Pen.  Obligations  of  this 
kind  from  a  Gentleman,  with  whom  they  all  had  the  Pleafure 
of  a  perfonal  Intimacy,  the  Menagers  thought  could  not  be  more 
jufily  return’d,  than  by  fhewing  him  fome  warm  Inflance  of 
their  Defire,  to  have  him,  at  the  Head  of  them.  We  therefore 
beg’d  him  to  ufe  his  Interefl,  for  the  Renewal  of  our  Licenle, 
and  that  he  would  do  us  the  Honour  of  getting  our  Names  to 
Hand  with  His,  in  the  fame  Commifiion.  This,  we  told  him, 
would  put  it  flill  farther  into  his  Power  of  fupporting  the  Stage, 
in  that  Reputation,  to  which  his  Lucubrations  had  already  fo 
much  contributed ;  and  that  therefore  we  thought  no  Man  had 
better  Pretences  to  partake  of  its  Succefs. 

Though  it  may  be  no  Addition  to  the  favourable  Part  of  this 
Gentleman’s  Character,  to  fay  with  what  Pleafure  he  receiv’d  this 
Mark  of  our  Inclination  to  him,  yet  my  Vanity  longs  to  tell  you, 
that  it  furpriz’d  him  into  an  Acknowledgment,  that  People,  who 
are  fhy  of  Obligations,  are  cautious  of  confefling.  His  Spirits 
took  fuch  a  lively  Turn  upon  it,  that  had  we  been  all  his  own 
Sons,  no  unexpected  ACt  of  filial  Duty  could  have  more  endear’d 
us  to  him. 

It  muft  be  obferv’d,  then,  that  as  Collier  had  no  Share,  in  any 
Part  of  our  Property,  no  Difficulties,  from  that  Quarter,  could 
obfbrud  this  Propofal.  And  the  ufual  Time  of  our  beginning 
to  a£t  for  the  Winter-Sealbn,  now  drawing  near,  we  prefs’d  him 
not  to  lofe  any  Time  in  his  Sollicitation  of  this  new  Licenfe. 
Accordingly  Sir  Richard  apply ’d  himfelf  to  the  Duke  of  Mal- 
borough,  the  Hero  of  his  Heart,  who,  upon  the  firfi:  mention  of 
it,  obtain’d  it  of  his  Majefly,  for  Sir  Richard ,  and  the  former 
Menagers,  who  were  AClors.  Collier  we  heard  no  more  of. 

The  Court,  and  Town,  being  crowded  very  early,  in  the 
Winter-Seafon,  upon  the  critical  Turn  of  Affairs,  fo  much  ex¬ 
pected 
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peeled  from  the  Hanover  Succefiion,  the  Theatre  had  its  parti¬ 
cular  Share  of  that  general  Bleffmg,  by  a  more  than  ordinary 
Concourle  of  Spectators. 

About  this  Time  the  Patentee,  having  very  near  fmifh’d  his 
Houfe,  in  L incolns-Inn- Fields,  began  to  think  of  forming  a  new 
Company ;  and  in  the  mean  Time,  found  it  neceffary  to  apply 
for  Leave  to  employ  them.  By  the  weak  Defence  he  had  always 
made  againft  the  leveral  Attacks  upon  his  Xntereft,  and  former 
Government  of  the  Theatre,  it  might  be  a  Queftion,  if  his  Houfe 
had  been  ready,  in  the  Queen’s  Time,  whether  he  would,  then, 
have  had  the  Spirit  to  ask,  or  Xntereft  enough  to  obtain  Leave  to 
life  it:  But  in  the  following  Reign,  as  it  did  not  appear  he  had 
done  any  thing  to  forfeit  the  Right  of  his  Patent,  he  prevail’d 
with  Mr.  Craggs  the  younger,  (afterwards  Secretary  of  State)  to 
lay  his  Cafe  before  the  King,  which  he  did  in  fo  effectual  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  (as  Mr.  Craggs  himfelf  told  me)  his  Majefty  was  pleas’d 
to  fay  upon  it,  “  That  he  remember’d,  when  he  had  been  in 
S£  Ltigland  before,  in  King  Charles  his  Time,  there  had  been 
<£  Two  Theatres  in  London ;  and  as  the  Patent  leem’d  to  be  a 
c£  lawful  Grant,  he  faw  no  Reafon,  v/hy  Two  Play-houfes  might 
<£  not  be  continued. 

The  Sufpenfion  of  the  Patent  being  thus  taken  off,  the 
younger  Multitude  feem’d  to  call  aloud  for  two  Play-houfes ! 
Many  defired  another,  from  the  common  Notion,  that  Two  would 
always  create  Emulation,  in  the  ACtors  (an  Opinion,  which  I 
have  condder’d  in  a  former  Chapter.)  Others  too,  were  as  eager 
for  them,  from  the  natural  Ill-will  that  follows  the  Fortunate, 
or  Profperous,  in  any  Undertaking.  Of  this  low  Malevolence  we 
had,  now  and  then,  had  remarkable  Inftances ;  we  had  been 
forced  to  difmifs  an  Audience  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  Pounds, 
from  a  Difturbance  fpirited  up,  by  obfcure  People,  who  never 
gave  any  better  Reafon  for  it,  than  that  it  was  their  Fancy,  to 
fupport  the  idle  Complaint  of  one  rival  ACtrels,  againft  another, 
in  their  feveral  Pre tendons  to  the  chief  Part  in  a  new  Tragedy. 
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But  as  this  Tumult  feennd  only  to  be  the  Wantonnefs  of  Englijh 
Liberty,  I  fhall  not  prefume  to  lay  any  farther  Cenfure  up¬ 
on  it. 

Now,  notwithflanding  this  publick  Defire  of  re-eflablifhing^ 
two  Houfes ;  and  though  I  have  allow’d  the  former  A6lors  great¬ 
ly  our  Superiors ;  and  the  Menagers  I  am  fpeaking  of,  not  to  have 
been  without  their  private  Errors.  Yet,  under  all  thefe  Difad- 
vantages,  it  is  certain,  the  Stage,  for  twenty  Years  before  this 
time,  had  never  been  in  fo  flourilhing  a  Condition :  And  it  was 
as  evident  to  all  fenfible  Spectators,  that  this  Profperity  could  be 
only  owing  to  that  better  Order,  and  clofer  Induftry,  now  daily 
obferv’d ;  and  which  had  formerly  been  neglected  by  our  Prede- 
ceffors.  But  that  I  may  not  impofe  upon  the  Reader  a  Merit, 
which  was  not  generally  allow’d  us,  I  ought  honeflly  to  let  him 
know,  that  about  this  time,  the  publick  Papers,  particularly 
Miff  s  Journal,  took  upon  them  very  often  to  cenfure  our  Me¬ 
nage  ment,  with  the  fame  Freedom,  and  Severity,  as  if  we  had 
been  fo  many  Miniflers  of  State:  But  fo  it  happen’d,  that  thefe 
unfortunate  Reformers  of  the  World,  thefe  felf-appointed  Cenfors 
hardly  ever  hit  upon  what  was  really  wrong,  in  us ;  but  taking 
up  Fa£ts  upon  Truft,  or  Hear-fay,  piled  up  many  a  pompous 
Paragraph,  that  they  had  ingenioufly  conceiv’d  was  fufficient  to 
demolish  our  Adminiflration,  or  at  lead,  to  make  us  very  uneafy 
in  it ;  which,  indeed,  had  fo  far  its  Effed:,  that  my  equally-in- 
jur’d  Brethren  TVilks ,  and  Booth ,  often  complain’d  to  me  of  thefe 
difagreeable  Afperfions,  and  propos’d,  that  fome  publick  Anfwer 
might  be  made  to  them,  which  I  always  oppos’d,  by  perhaps, 
too  fecure  a  Contempt  of  what  fuch  Writers  could  do  to  hurt 
us ;  and  my  Reafbn  for  it  was,  that  I  knew  but  of  one  way  to 
filence  Authors  of  that  Stamp  ;  which  was,  to  grow  ihiignibcant, 
and  good  for  nothing,  and  then  we  fliould  hear  no  more  of 
them :  But  while  we  continued  in  the  Profperity  of  pleafing 
others,  and  were  not  confcious  of  having  deferv’d  what  they  faid 
of  us,  why  fliould  we  gratify  the  little  Spleen  of  our  Enemies, 
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by  wincing  at  it,  or  give  them  frefii  Opportunities  to  dine  upon 
any  Reply  they  might  make  to  our  publickly  taking  Notice  of 
them  ?  And  though  Silence  might,  in  fome  Cafes,  be  a  fign  of 
Guilt,  or  Error  confefs’d,  our  Accufers  were  fo  low,  in  their  Cre¬ 
dit  and  Senfe,  that  the  Content  we  gave  the  Publick,  alrnoft 
every  Day,  from  the  Stage,  ought  to  be  our  only  Anfwer  to 
them. 

However  (as  I  have  obferv’d)  we  made  many  Blots,  which 
thefe  unskilful  Gamefters  never  hit :  But  the  Fidelity  of  an  Hi- 
ftorian,  cannot  be  excus’d  the  Omiffion  of  any  Truth,  which 
might  make  for  the  other  Side  of  the  Queftion.  I  fhall  there¬ 
fore  confefs  a  Fadt,  which,  if  a  happy  Accident  had  not  inter¬ 
vened,  had  brought  our  Affairs,  into  a  very  tottering  Condition. 
This  too,  is  that  Fad:,  which  in  a  former  Chapter,  I  promis’d 
to  fet  forth  as  a  Sea-Mark  of  Danger,  to  future  Menagers,  in  their 
Theatrical  Courfe  of  Government* 

When  the  new-built  Theatre,  in  Lincolns-Inn  Fields  was  ready 
to  be  open’d,  feven  or  eight  Adors,  in  one  Day,  deferted  from 
us,  to  the  Service  of  the  Enemy,  which  oblig’d  us  to  pofipone 
many  of  our  beft  Plays,  for  want  of  fome  inferior  Part  in  them, 
which  thefe  Deferters  had  been  ufed  to  fill :  But  the  Indulgence 
of  the  Royal  Family,  who  then  frequently  honour’d  us,  by  their 
Prefence,  was  pleas’d  to  accept  of  whatever  could  be  haftily  got 
ready  for  their  Entertainment.  And  though  this  critical  good 
Fortune  prevented,  in  fome  meafure,  our  Audiences  falling  fo 
low,  as  other  wile  they  might  have  done,  yet  it  was  not  fufii- 
cient  to  keep  us  in  our  former  Profperity :  For  that  Year,  our 
Profits  amounted  not  to  above  a  third  Part  of  our  ufual  Divi¬ 
dends;  though  in  the  following  Year  we  intirely  recover’d  them. 
The  Chief  of  thefe  Deferters  were  Keene ,  Bullock ,  Pack ,  Leigh , 
Son  of  the  famous  Lony  Leigh ,  and  others  of  lefs  note.  ’Tis 
true,  they  none  of  them  had  more  than  a  negative  Merit,  in 
being  only  able  to  do  us  more  Harm  by  their  leaving  us,  with¬ 
out  Notice,  than  they  could  do  us  Good,  by  remaining  with  use 
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For  though  the  beft  of  them  could  not  fupport  a  Play,  the 
ivorft  of  them,  by  their  Abfence,  could  maim  it ;  as  the  Lofs  of 
the  lead;  Pin,  in  a  Watch,  may  obftruCt  its  Motion.  But  to 
come  to  the  true  Caufe  of  their  Defertion :  After  my  having  dis¬ 
cover’d  the  (long  unknown)  Occafion  that  drove  Dogget  from  the 
Stage,  before  his  fettled  Inclination  to  leave  it ;  it  will  be  lefs 
incredible,  that  thele  Actors,  upon  the  firft  Opportunity  to  re¬ 
lieve  themfelves,  fhould  all,  in  one  Day,  have  left  us  from  the 
fame  Caule  of  Uneafinels.  For,  in  a  little  time  after,  upon  not 
finding  their  Expectations  anfwer’d,  in  L incolns-Inn- Fi elds  ^  fome 
of  them,  who  feem’d  to  anfwer  for  the  reft,  told  me,  the  great- 
eft  Grievance  they  had,  in  our  Company,  was  the  Blocking 
Temper  of  TVilks,  who,  upon  every,  almoft  no  Occafion,  let 
loofe  the  unlimited  Language  of  Pafiion  upon  them,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  their  Patience  was  not  longer  able  to  fupport.  This, 
indeed,  was  what  we  could  not  juftify !  This  was  a  Secret,  that 
might  have  made  a  wholelome  Paragraph,  in  a  critical  News- 
Paper  !  But  as  it  was  our  good  Fortune,  that  it  came  not  to  the 
Ears  of  our  Enemies,  the  Town  was  not  entertain’d,  with  their 
publick  Remarks  upon  it. 

After  this  new  Theatre  had  enjoy’d  that  fhort  Run  of  Favour, 
which  is  apt  to  follow  Novelty ;  their  Audiences  began  to  flag : 
But  whatever  good  Opinion  we  had  of  our  own  Merit,  we  had 
not  fo  good  a  one  of  the  Multitude,  as  to  depend  too  much  up¬ 
on  the  Delicacy  of  their  Tafte :  We  knew  too,  that  this  Com¬ 
pany  being  fo  much  nearer  to  the  City,  than  we  were,  would  in¬ 
tercept  many  an  honeft  Cuftomer,  that  might  not  know  a  good 
Market,  from  a  bad  one ;  and  that  the  thinneft  of  their  Audi¬ 
ences,  mu  ft  be  always  taking  fomething  from  the  Meafure  of 
our  Profits.  All  thefe  Difadvantages,  with  many  others,  we 
were  forced  to  lay  before  Sir  Richard  Steele ,  and  farther  to  re- 
monftrate  to  him,  that  as  he  now  flood  in  Colliers  Place,  his 
Penfion  of  700/.  was  liable  to  the  fame  Conditions,  that  Collier 
had  receiv’d  it  upon  \  which  were,  that  it  fhould  be  only  pay- 
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able  during  our  being  the  only  Company  permitted  to  ad,  but 
in  cafe  another  ffiould  be  fet  up  againd:  us,  that  then  this  Pen-- 
fion  was  to  be  liquidated  into  an  equal  Share  with  us;  and 
which  we  now  hoped  he  would  be  contented  with.  While  we 
were  offering  to  proceed.  Sir  Richard  ftopt  us  fhort,  by  affuring 
us,  that  as  he  came  among  us,  by  our  own  Invitation,  he  ffiould 
always  think  himfelf  oblig’d,  to  come  into  any  Meafures,  for  our 
Eafe,  and  Service :  That  to  be  a  Burthen  to  our  Induftry,  would 
be  more  difagreeable  to  him,  than  it  could  be  to  us ;  and  as  he 
had  always  taken  a  Delight,  in  his  Endeavours  for  our  Profpe- 
rity,  he  Ihould  be  dill  ready  on  our  own  Terms,  to  continue 
them.  Every  one  who  knew  Sir  Richard  Steele ,  in  his  Profpe- 
rity  (before  the  Effeds  of  his  Good-nature  had  brought  him  to 
Diftrefles)  knew  that  this  was  his  manner  of  dealing  with  his 
Friends,  in  Bulinels :  Another  Inftance  of  the  fame  nature  will 
immediately  fall  in  my  way. 

When  we  propos’d  to  put  this  Agreement,  into  Writing,  he 
defired  us  not  to  hurry  ourfelves ;  for  that  he  was  advis’d,  upon 
the  late  Defertion  of  our  Adors,  to  get  our  Licenfe  (which  only 
fubhfted  during  Pleafure)  enlarg’d  into  a  more  ample,  and  dura¬ 
ble  Authority,  and  which  he  faid  he  had  reafon  to  think  would 
be  more  ealily  obtain’d,  if  we  were  willing,  that  a  Patent  for  the 
fame  purpofe  might  be  granted  to  Him  only,  for  his  Life,  and 
three  Years  after,  which  he  would  then  affign  over  to  us.  This 
was  a  Profped  beyond  our  Hopes ;  and  what  we  had  long  wifh’d 
for ;  for  tho’  I  cannot  fay,  we  had  ever  Reafon  to  grieve  at  the 
Perfonal  Severities,  or  Behaviour,  of  any  one  Lord-Chamberlain, 
in  my  Time,  yet  the  feveral  Officers,  under  them,  who  had  not 
the  Hearts  of  Noblemen,  often  treated  us  (to  ufe  Shakefpears 
Expreffion)  with  all  the  Infolence  of  Office ,  that  narrow  Minds  are 
apt  to  be  elated  with ;  but  a  Patent,  we  knew,  would  free  us 
from  fo  abjed  a  State  of  Dependency.  Accordingly,  we  defired 
Sir  Richard  to  lofe  no  time ;  he  was  immediately  promis’d  it :  In 
the  Interim,  we  founded  the  Inclination  of  the  Adors  remaining 
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with  us;  who  had  all  Senfe  enough  to  know,  that  the  Credit, 
and  Reputation  we  Hood  in,  with  the  Town,  could  not  but  be  a 
better  Security  for  their  Sallaries,  than  the  Promife  of  any  other 
Stage,  put  into  Bonds,  could  make  good  to  them.  In  a  few 
Days  after,  Sir  Richard  told  us,  that  his  Majefty  being  apprifed 
that  others  had  a  joint  Power  with  him,  in  the  Licenfe,  it  was 
expedted,  we  fhould,  under  our  Hands,  fignify,  that  his  Petition 
for  a  Patent  was  preferr’d,  by  the  Confent  of  us  all.  Such  an  Ac- 
knowledment  was  immediately  fign’d,  and  the  Patent  there¬ 
upon  pafs’d  the  Great  Seal ;  for  which  I  remember  the  Lord- 
Chancellor  Cooper ,  in  Compliment  to  Sir  Richard \  would  receive 
no  Fee, 

We  receiv’d  the  Patent  January  19,  1718,  and  (Sir  Richard 
being  oblig’d  the  next  Morning  to  fet  out  for  Burrowbridge  in 
Yorkfloire,  where  he  was  foon  after  eledted  Member  for  the  new 
Parliament)  we  were  forc’d  that  very  Night,  to  draw  up  in  a 
hurry  (’till  our  Counfel  might  more  advifably  perfedf  it)  his  Af- 
fignment  to  us  of  equal  Shares,  in  the  Patent,  with  farther  Con¬ 
ditions  of  Partnerfhip :  But  here  I  ought  to  take  Shame  to  myfelf, 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  give  this  fecond  Inftance  of  the  Equity, 
and  Honour  of  Sir  Richard :  For  this  Alignment  (which  I  had 
myfelf  the  hafty  Penning  of)  was  fo  worded,  that  it  gave  Sir  Ri¬ 
chard  as  equal  a  Title  to  our  Property,  as  it  had  given  us  to  his 
Authority  in  the  Patent :  But  Sir  Richard ,  notwithftanding,  when 
he  return’d  to  Town,  took  no  Advantage  of  the  Miftake,  and 
contented  in  our  fecond  Agreement,  to  pay  us  Twelve  Hundred 
Pounds,  to  be  equally  intitled  to  our  Property,  which  at  his 
Death,  we  were  oblig’d  to  repay  (as  we  afterwards  did)  to  his 
Executors ;  and  which,  in  cafe  any  of  us  had  died  before  him, 
the  Survivors  were  equally  oblig’d  to  have  paid  to  the  Executors 
of  fuch  deceafed  Perfon,  upon  the  fame  Account.  But  Sir  Ri¬ 
chard's  Moderation  with  us,  was  rewarded  with  the  Reverfe  of 
Colliers  Stiffnefs :  Collier ,  by  infixing  on  his  Penfion,  loft  Three 
Hundred  Pounds  a  Year ;  and  Sir  Richard ,  by  his  accepting  a 
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Share  in  lieu  of  it,  was,  one  Year  with  another,  as  much  a 
Gainer. 

The  Grant  of  this  Patent  having  affur’d  us  of  a  competent 
Term,  to  be  relied  on,  we  were  now  emboldened,  to  lay  out 
larger  Sums,  in  the  Decorations  of  our  Plays :  Upon  the  Revival 
of  Dry  dens  All  for  Love ,  the  Habits  of  that  Tragedy  amounted 
to  an  Expence  of  near  Six  Hundred  Pounds ;  a  Sum  unheard  of, 
for  many  Years  before,  on  the  like  Occalions.  But  we  thought 
fuch  extraordinary  Marks  of  our  Acknowledgment  were  due  to 
the  Favours,  which  the  Publick  were  now,  again  pouring  in  up¬ 
on  us.  About  this  time  we  were  fo  much  in  fafhion,  and  fol¬ 
low’d,  that  our  Enemies  (who  they  were,  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
guefs,  for  we  never  knew  them)  made  their  Pufh  of  a  good  round 
Lye  upon  us,  to  terrify  thofe  Auditors,  from  our  Support,  whom 
they  could  not  millead  by  their  private  Arts,  or  publick  Invec¬ 
tives.  A  current  Report,  that  the  Walls,  and  Roof  of  our  Houle, 
were  liable  to  fall,  had  got  fuch  ground  in  the  Town,  that  on  a 
fudden,  we  found  our  Audiences  unufually  decreas’d  by  it : 
Wilks  was  immediately  for  denouncing  War,  and  Vengeance  on 
the  Author  of  this  Faldiood,  and  for  offering  a  Reward,  to 
whoever  could  difoover  him.  But  it  was  thought  more  neceffary 
firft  to  difprove  the  Falfhood,  and  then  to  pay  what  Com¬ 
pliments  might  be  thought  advifeable  to  the  Author.  Accord¬ 
ingly  an  Order  from  the  King  was  obtain’d,  to  have  our  Tene¬ 
ment  furvey’d  by  Sir  Thojnas  Hewit ,  then  the  proper  Officer ; 
whole  Report  of  its  being  in  a  fafe,  and  found  Condition,  and 
fign’d  by  him,  was  publilh’d  in  every  News-Paper.  This  had  fo 
immediate  an  Effect,  that  our  Spe&ators,  whole  Apprehen- 
lions  had  lately  kept  them  abfont,  now  made  up  our  LolTes,  by 
returning  to  us,  with  a  freffi  Inclination,  and  in  greater  Num¬ 
bers. 

When  it  was  firft  publickly  known,  that  the  New  Theatre 
would  be  open’d  againll  us ;  I  cannot  help  going  a  little  back  to 
remember  the  Concern  that  my  Brother-Menagers  express’d  at 
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what  might  be  the  Confequences  of  it.  They  imagin’d,  that 
now,  all  thofe  who  wifh’d  Ill  to  us,  and  particularly  a  great  Par¬ 
ty,  who  had  been  difoblig’d,  by  our  fhutting  them  out,  from  be¬ 
hind  our  Scenes,  even  to  the  Refufal  of  their  Mony,  would  now 
exert  themfelves,  in  any  partial,  or  extravagant  Meafures,  that 
might  either  hurt  us,  or  fupport  our  Competitors :  Thefe  too 
were  fome  of  thole  farther  Reafons,  which  had  dilcourag’d  them, 
from  running  the  hazard  of  continuing  to  Sir  Richard  Steele  the 
fame  Penlion,  which  had  been  paid  to  Collier .  Upon  all  which 
I  obferved  to  them,  that  for  my  own  Part,  I  had  not  the  fame 
Apprehenfions ;  but  that  I  forefaw  as  many  good,  as  bad  Con¬ 
fequences  from  two  Houfes :  That  tho’  the  Novelty  might  pofii- 
bly  at  firfi:  abate  a  little  of  our  Profits ;  yet  if  we  flacken’d  not 
our  Indufiry,  that  Lofs  would  be  amply  balanc’d,  by  an  equal 
Increale  of  our  Eale,  and  Quiet:  That  thofe  turbulent  Spirits 
which  were  always  molefling  us,  would  now  have  other  Em¬ 
ployment  :  That  the  queflion’d  Merit  of  our  Adting  would  now 
fxand  in  a  clearer  Light,  when  others  were  faintly  compared  to 
us:  That  tho5  Faults  might  be  found,  with  the  beffc  Adtors, 
that  ever  were,  yet  the  egregious  Defedts,  that  would  appear  in 
others,  would  now  be  the  effedhial  means  to  make  our  Superio¬ 
rity  fhine,  if  we  had  any  Pretence  to  it :  And  that  what  fome 
People  hoped  might  ruin  us,  would  in  the  end  reduce  them  to 
give  up  the  Difpute,  and  reconcile  them  to  thofe  who  could  bell: 
entertain  them. 

In  every  Article  of  this  Opinion,  they  afterwards  found  Lhad 
not  been  deceiv’d;  and  the  Truth  of  it  may  be  fo  well  remem¬ 
ber’d  by  many  living  Spectators,  that  it  would  be  too  frivolous 
and  needlefs  a  Boaft,  to  give  it  any  farther  Obfervation. 

But,  in  what  I  have  faid,  I  would  not  be  underflood  to  be  an 
Advocate,  for  two  Playhouies:  For  we  fhall  foon  find  that  two 
Sets  of  Adtors,  tolerated  in  the  fame  Place,  have  conftantly 
ended  in  the  Corruotion  of  the  Theatre;  of  which  the  auxiliary 
Entertainments,  that  have  fo  barbaroufly  fupply’d  the  Defedts  of 
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weak  ACtion,  have  for  fome  Years  pad,  been  a  flagrant  In¬ 
i-lance  ;  it  may  not  therefore,  be  here  improper  to  fhew  how  our 
childifh  Pantomimes  firfl  came  to  take  fo  grofs  a  PoiTeiiion  of 
the  Stage. 

I  have  upon  feveral  Occafions  already  obferv’d,  that  when  one 
Company  is  too  hard  for  another,  the  lower,  in  Reputation,  has 
always  been  forc’d  to  exhibit  fome  new-fangled  Foppery,  to  draw 
the  Multitude  after  them :  Of  thefe  Expedients,  Singing  and 
Dancing  had  formerly  been  the  mod:  effectual ;  but,  at  the  Time 
I  am  fpeaking  of,  our  Englijh  Mulick  had  been  Co  difeomite- 
nanc’d,  fince  the  Table  of  Italian  Operas  prevail’d,  that  it  was 
to  no  purpofe,  to  pretend  to  it.  Dancing  therefore  was,  now, 
the  only  Weight  in  the  oppofite  Scale,  and  as  the  New  Theatre 
fometimes  found  their  Account  in  it,  it  could  not  be  fafe  for  us, 
wholly  to  negledt  it.  To  give  even  Dancing  therefore  fome  Im¬ 
provement,  and  to  make  it  fomething  more  than  Motion  with¬ 
out  Meaning,  the  Fable  of  Mars  and  V enus>  was  form’d  into  a 
connected  Prefentation  of  Dances  in  Charadler,  wherein  the  Paf- 
iions  were  Co  happily  exprefs’d,  and  the  whole  Story  fo  intelligi¬ 
bly  told,  by  a  mute  Narration  of  Geflure  only,  that  even  think¬ 
ing  Spectators  allow’d  it  both  a  plealing,  and  a  rational  Enter¬ 
tainment  ;  tho’,  at  the  fame  time,  from  our  Diftruft  of  its  Re¬ 
ception,  we  durft  not  venture  to  decorate  it,  with  any  extraor¬ 
dinary  Expence  of  Scenes,  or  Habits ;  but  upon  the  Succefs  of 
this  Attempt,  it  was  rightly  concluded,  that  if  a  vifible  Expence 
in  both,  were  added  to  fomething  of  the  fame  Nature,  it  could 
not  fail  of  drawing  the  Town  proportionably  after  it.  From  this 
original  Hint  then  (but  every  way  unequal  to  it)  fprung  forth  that 
Succeffion  of  mondrous  Medlies,  that  have  fo  long  infefeed  the 
Stage,  and  which  arofe  upon  one  another  alternately,  at  both 
Houfes  outvying,  in  Expence,  like  contending  Bribes  on  both 
hides  at  an  Eledion,  to  fecure  a  Majority  of  the  Multitude.  But 
lo  it  is,  Truth  may  complain,  and  Merit  murmur  with  what 
Juftice  it  may,  the  Few  will  never  be  a  Match  for  the  Many, 
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unlefs  Authority  fhould  think  fit  to  interpofe,  and  put  down  thefe 
Poetical  Drams,  thefe  Gin-fhops  of  the  Stage,  that  intoxicate  its 
Auditors,  and  dishonour  their  Underflanding,  with  a  Levity,  for 
which  I  want  a  Name. 

If  I  am  ask  d  (after  my  condemning  thele  Fooleries,  myfelf ) 
how  I  came  to  affent,  or  continue  my  Share  of  Expence  to  them  ? 
I  have  no  better  Excufe  for  my  Error,  than  confeffing  it.  I  did 
it  againft  my  Confidence !  and  had  not  virtue  enough  to  flarve, 
by  oppofing  a  Multitude,  that  would  have  been  too  hard  for 
me.  Now  let  me  ask  an  odd  Queftion :  Had  Harry  the  Fourth 
of  France  a  better  Excufe,  for  changing  his  Religion  ?  I  was 
ilill  in  my  Heart,  as  much  as  he  could  be,  on  the  fide  of  Truth 
and  Senfe,  but  with  this  difference,  that  I  had  their  leave  to 
quit  them,  when  they  could  not  fupport  me:  For  what  Equi¬ 
valent  could  I  have  found  for  my  falling  a  Martyr  to  them  ? 
How  far  the  Heroe,  or  the  Comedian,  was  in  the  wrong,  let 
the  Clergy,  and  the  Criticks  decide.  Necefiity  will  be  as  good 
a  Plea  for  the  one,  as  the  other.  But  let  the  Quefiion  go  which 
way  it  will,  Harry  IV.  has  been  always  allow’d  a  Great  Man  : 
And  what  I  want  of  his  Grandeur,  you  fee  by  the  Inference, 
Nature  has  amply  fupply’d  to  me,  in  Vanity ;  a  Pleafure  which 
neither  the  Pertnefs  of  Wit,  or  the  Gravity  of  Wifdom,  will  ever 
perfuade  me  to  part  with.  And  why  is  there  not  as  much  Ho- 
nefty  in  owning,  as  in  concealing  it  ?  For  though  to  hide  it  may 
-be  Wifdom,  to  be  without  it  is  impofiible ;  and  where  is  the 
Merit  of  keeping  a  Secret,  which  every  Body  is  let  into?  To 
fay  we  have  no  Vanity  then,  is  fhewing  a  great  deal  of  it;  as 
to  fave  we  have  a  great  deal,  cannot  be  fhewing  fo  much:  And 
tho’,  there  may  be  Art,  in  a  Man’s  accufing  himfelf,  even  then 
it  will  be  more  pardonable,  than  Self-commendation.  Do  we 
not  find,  that  even  good  Actions  have  their  Share  of  it  ?  that  it 
is  as  infeparable,  from  our  Being,  as  our  Nakednefs?  And  tho’ 
it  may  be  equally  decent  to  cover  it,  yet  the  vifeft  Man  can  no 
more  be  without  it,  than  the  weakeft  can  believe  he  was  born, 
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in  his  Cloaths.  If  then  what  we  fay  of  ourfelves  be  true,  and 
not  prejudicial  to  others,  to  be  called  vain  upon  it,  is  no  more  a 
Reproach,  than  to  be  called  a  brown,  or  a  fair  Man.  Vanity  is 
of  all  Complexions;  ’tis  the  growth  of  every  Clime,  and  Capa¬ 
city  ;  Authors  of  all  Ages  have  had  a  Tin&ure  of  it ;  and  yet 
you  read  Horace ,  Montaign ,  and  Sir  TVilliam  Temple ,  with  Plea- 
fure.  Nor  am  I  fure,  if  it  were  curable  by  Precept,  that  Man¬ 
kind  would  be  mended  by  it !  Could  Vanity  be  eradicated,  from 
our  Nature,  I  am  afraid,  that  the  Reward  of  mod  human  Vir¬ 
tues,  would  not  be  found,  in  this  World  !  And  happy  is  he* 
who  has  no  greater  Sin  to  anfwer  for,  in  the  next ! 

But  v/hat  is  all  this  to  the  Theatrical  Follies  I  was  talking  of? 
Perhaps  not  a  great  deal ;  but  it  is  to  my  Purpofe ;  for  though  I 
am  an  Hidorian,.  I  do  not  write  to  the  Wife,  and  Learned  on¬ 
ly  ;  I  hope  to  have  Readers  of  no  more  Judgment,  than  fome 
of  my  quondam  Auditors ;  and  I  am  afraid  they  will  be  as  hard¬ 
ly  contented,  with  dry  Matters  of  Fad,  as  with  a  plain  Play, 
without  Entertainments:  This  Rhapfody,  therefore,  has  been 
thrown  in,  as  a  Dance  between  the  Ads,  to  make  up  for  the 
Dullnefs  of  what  would  have  been  by  itfelf  only  proper.  But  I 
now  come  to  my  Story  again. 

Notwithdanding,  then,  this  our  Compliance  with  the  vulgar 
Tade;  we  generally  made  ufe  of  thefe  Pantomimes,  but  as 
Crutches  to  our  weaked  Plays :  Nor  were  we  fo  lod  to  all  Senle 
of  what  was  valuable,  as  to  difhonour  our  bed  Authors,  in  fuch 
bad  Company :  We  had  dill  a  due  Refped  to  feveral  feled 
Plays,  that  were  able  to  be  their  own  Support;  and  in  which 
we  found  our  condant  Account,  without  painting,  and  patching 
them  out,  like  Proditutes,  with  thefe  Follies,  in  fadiion  :  If 
therefore  we  were  not  fo  dridly  chade,  in  the  other  part  of  our 
Condud,  let  the  Error  of  it  dand  among  the  filly  Confequences 
of  Two  Stages.  Could  the  Intered  of  both  Companies  have 
been  united,  in  one  only  Theatre  ;  I  had  been  one  of  the  Few?  ! 
that  would  have  us’d  my  utmod  Endeavour  of  never  admitting 
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to  the  Stage  any  Spedtacle,  that  ought  not  to  have  been  feen 
there ;  the  Errors  of  my  own  Plays,  which  I  could  not  fee,  ex¬ 
cepted.  And  though  probably,  the  Majority  of  Spectators  would 
not  have  been  fo  well  pleas’d  with  a  Theatre  fo  regulated ;  yet 
Senfe,  and  Reafon  cannot  lofe  their  intrinfick  Value,  becaufe 
the  Giddy,  and  the  Ignorant,  are  blind  and  deaf,  or  numerous ; 
and  I  cannot  help  faying,  it  is  a  Reproach  to  a  fenfible  People, 
to  let  Folly  fb  publickly  govern  their  Pleafures. 

While  I  am.  making  this  grave  Declaration  of  what  I  would 
have  clone,  had  One  only  Stage  been  continued ;  to  obtain  an 
eafier  Belief  of  my  Sincerity,  I  ought  to  put  my  Reader  in  mind 
of  what  I  did  do,  even  after  Two  Companies  were  again  efta- 
blifh’d. 

About  this  Time  Jacobitifm  had  lately  exerted  itfelf,  by  the 
moil  unprovoked  Rebellion,  that  our  Hiflories  have  handed  down 
to  us,  fince  the  Norman  Conqueft :  I  therefore  thought  that  to 
fet  the  Authors,  and  Principles  of  that  defperate  Folly  in  a  fair 
Light,  by  allowing  the  miftaken  Confidences  of  fome  their  bed: 
Excufe,  and  by  making  the  artful  Pretenders  to  Confcience,  as 
ridiculous,  as  they  were  ungratefully  wicked,  was  a  Subjedi  fit 
for  the  honeft  Satire  of  Comedy,  and  what  might,  if  it  fucceed- 
ed,  do  Honour  to  the  Stage,  by  fhewing  the  valuable  Ufe  of  it. 
And  confidering  what  Numbers,  at  that  time,  might  come  to  it, 
as  prejudic’d  Spectators,  it  may  be  allow’d  that  the  Undertaking 
was  not  lefs  hazardous,  than  laudable. 

To  give  Life,  therefore,  to  this  Defign,  I  borrow’d  the  Tar- 
tuff  e  of  Moliere ,  and  turn’d  him,  into  a  modern  Nonjuror :  Upon 
the  Hypocrify  of  the  French  Character,  I  ingrafted  a  ftronger 
Wickednefs,  that  of  an  Eriglijh  Popifh  Pried:,  lurking  under  the 
Doctrine  of  our  own  Church,  to  raife  his  Fortune,  upon  the 
Ruin  of  a  worthy  Gentleman,  whom  his  diffembled  Sandtity 
had  feduc’d  into  the  treafonable  Caufe  of  a  Roman  Catholick 
Gut-law.  How  this  Defign,  in  the  Play,  was  executed,  I  refer 
to  the  Readers  of  it ;  it  cannot  be  mended,  by  any  critical  Re¬ 
marks, 
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marks,  I  can  make,  in  its  favour :  Let  it  fpeak  for  it  felf.  All 
the  Reafon  I  had  to  think  it  no  bad  Performance,  was,  that  it 
was  aCted  eighteen  Days  running,  and  that  the  Party,  that  were 
hurt  by  it  (as  I  have  been  told)  have  not  been  the  fmalleft  Num¬ 
ber  of  my  back  Friends  ever  flnce.  But  happy  was  it  for  this 
Play,  that  the  very  Subject  was  its  Protection  ;  a  few  Smiles  of 
filent  Contempt  were  the  utmoft  Dilgrace,  that  on  the  firft  Day 
of  its  Appearance  it  was  thought  fafe  to  throw  upon  it ;  as  the 
Satire  was  chiefly  employ’d  on  the  Enemies  of  the  Government, 
they  were  not  fo  hardy,  as  to  own  themfelves  fuch,  by  any 
higher  Difapprobation,  or  Relentment.  But  as  it  was  then  pro¬ 
bable  I  might  write  again,  they  knew  it  would  not  be  long  be¬ 
fore  they  might  with  more  Security  give  a  Loofe  to  their  Spleen, 
and  make  up  Accounts  with  me.  And  to  do  them  Juflice,  in 
every  Play  I  afterwards  produced,  they  paid  me  the  Balance,  to 
a  Tittle.  But  to  none  was  I  more  beholden,  than  that  celebrated 
Author  Mr.  Mift>  whofe  Weekly  Journal ,  for  about  fifteen  Years 
following,  fcarce  ever  fail’d  of  palling  fome  of  his  Party  Com¬ 
pliments  upon  me :  The  State,  and  the  Stage,  were  his  frequent 
Parallels,  and  the  Minifter,  and  >Minheer  Keiber  the  Menager, 
were  as  conftantly  droll’d  upon :  Now,  for  my  own  Part,  though 
I  could  never  perfuade  my  Wit  to  have  an  open  Account  with 
him  (for  as  he  had  no  EffeCls  of  his  own,  I  did  not  think  rny- 
lelf  oblig’d  to  anfwer  his  Bills)  Notwithfianding,  I  will  be  fo 
charitable  to  his  real  Manes ,  and  to  the  Allies  of  hi s  Paper,  as 
to  mention  one  particular  Civility,  he  paid  to  my  Memory,  after 
he  thought  he  had  ingenioufly  kill’d  me.  Soon  after  the  Non- 
juror  had  receiv’d  the  Favour  of  the  Town,  I  read,  in  one  oi 
his  Journals,  the  following  fhort  Paragraph,  viz.  Yefterday  died 
Mr.  Colley  Cibber,  late  Comedian  of  the  Theatre-Royal ,  'notorious 
for  writing  the  Nonjuror.  The  Compliment,  in  the  latter  part, 

I  confels,  I  did  not  difiike,  becaufe  it  came  from  fo  impartial  a 
judge;  and  it  really  fo  happen’d,  that  the  former  part  of  it  was 
very  near  being  true ;  for  I  had  that  very  Day  juft  crawled  out. 
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after  having  been  feme  Weeks  laid  up  by  a  Fever  :  However, 

I  faw  no  ule,  in  being  thought  to  be  thoroughly  dead,  before 
my  Time,  and  therefore  had  a  mind  to  fee,  whether  the  Town 
cared  to  have  me  alive  again :  So  the  Play  of  the  Orphan  being 
to  be  aCted  that  Day,  I  quietly  Hole  myfelf  into  the  Part  of  the 
Chaplain ,  which  I  had  not  been  feen  in,  for  many  Years  before. 
The  Surprize  of  the  Audience  at  my  unexpected  Appearance  on 
the  very  Day,  I  had  been  dead  in  the  News,  and  the  Palenefs  of 
my  Looks,  feem’d  to  make  it  a  Doubt,  whether  I  was  not  the 
Ghod,  of  my  real  Self  departed :  But  when  I  fpoke,  their  Won¬ 
der  eas’d  itfelf  by  an  Applaufe ;  which  convinc’d  me,  they  were 
then  fatisfied,  that  my  Friend  Mi  ft  had  told  a  Fib  of  me.  Now, 
if  limply  to  have  fhewn  myfelf  in  broad  Life,  and  about  my 
Bulinefs,  after  he  had  notorioujly  reported  me  dead,  can  be  called 
a  Reply,  it  was  the  only  one,  which  his  Paper,  while  alive,  ever 
drew  from  me.  How  far  I  may  be  vain,  then,  in  luppoling 
that  this  Play  brought  me  into  the  Disfavour  of  fo  many  Wits, 
and  valiant  Auditors,  as  afterwards  appear’d  againd  me,  let  thofe 
who  may  think  it  worth  their  Notice,  judge.  In  the  mean  time, 
till  I  can  find  a  better  Excufe  for  their,  fbmetimes  particular, 
Treatment  of  me,  I  cannot  ealily  give  up  my  Sufpicion :  And  if 
I  add  a  more  remarkable  Fa<d,  that  afterwards  confirm’d  me  in 
it,  perhaps  it  may  incline  others  to  join  in  my  Opinion. 

On  the  drd  Day  of  the  Provok'd  Husband ,  ten  Years  after  the 
Nonjuror  had  appear’d ;  a  powerful  Party,  not  having  the  Fear 
of  publick  Offence,  or  private  Injury  before  their  Eyes,  appear’d 
mod  impetuoudy  concern’d  for  the  Demolition  of  it ;  in  which 
they  fo  far  fucceeded,  that  for  fome  Time  I  gave  it  up  for  lod; 
and  to  follow  their  Blows,  in  the  publick  Papers  of  the  next 
Day,  it  was  attack’d,  and  triumph’d  over,  as  a  dead,  and  damn’d 
Piece  ;  a  Twinging  Criticifm  was  made  upon  it,  in  general  in¬ 
ventive  Terms,  for  they  difdain’d  to  trouble  the  World  with  Par¬ 
ticulars  ;  their  Sentence,  it  feems,  was  Proof  enough  of  its  de- 
ferving  the  Fate  it  had  met  with.  But  this  damn’d  Play  was, 

not- 
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notwithflanding,  aCted  twenty-eight  Nights  together,  and  left 
off,  at  a  Receipt  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  forty  Pounds, 
which  happen’d  to  be  more,  than  in  fifty  Years  before,  could  be 
then  faid,  of  any  one  Play  whatfoever. 

Nov/,  if  fuch  notable  Behaviour  could  break  out  upon  fo  fuc- 
cefsful  a  Play  (which  too,  upon  the  Share  Sir  John  V anhrugh 
had  in  it,  I  will  venture  to  call  a  good  one)  what  fhall  we  im¬ 
pute  it  to?  Why  may  not  I  plainly  fay,  it  was  not  the  Play,  but 
Me,  who  had  a  Pland  in  it,  they  did  not  like  ?  And  for  what 
Reafon  ?  if  they  were  not  afham’d  of  it,  why  did  not  they  pub- 
lifh  it  ?  No !  the  Reafon  had  publifh’d  itfelf,  I  was  the  Author 
of  the  Nonjuror !  But,  perhaps,  of  all  Authors,  I  ought  not  to 
make  this  fort  of  Complaint,  becaufe  I  have  Reafon  to  think, 
that  that  particular  Offence  has  made  me  more  honourable 
Friends  than  Enemies;  the  latter  of  which  I  am  not  unwilling 
fhould  know  (however  unequal  the  Merit  may  be  to  the  Reward) 
that  Part  of  the  Bread  I  now  eat,  was  given  me,  for  having  writ 
the  No?'ijuror. 

And  yet  I  cannot  but  lament  with  many  quiet  Spectators,  the 
helplefs  Misfortune,  that  has  fb  many  Years  attended  the  Stage! 
That  no  Law  has  had  Force  enough  to  give  it  abfolute  Protec¬ 
tion  !  for  till  we  can  civilize  its  Auditors,  the  Authors,  that  v/rite 
for  it,  will  feldom  have  a  greater  Call  to  it,  than  Neceflity ;  and 
how  unlikely  is  the  Imagination  of  the  Needy,  to  inform,  or  de¬ 
light  the  many,  in  Affluence  ?  or  how  often  does  Neceffity  make 
many  unhappy  Gentlemen  turn  Authors,  in  fpite  of  Nature  ? 

What  a  Blefflng,  therefore,  is  it !  what  an  enjoy’d  Deliver¬ 
ance!  after  a  Wretch  has  been  driven  by  Fortune,  to  Band  lb 
many  wanton  Buffets  of  unmanly  Fiercenefs,  to  find  himfelf  at 
laft,  quietly  lifted  above  the  Reach  of  them ! 

But  let  not  this  Reflection  fall  upon  my  Auditors,  without 
Diflindtion ;  for  though  Candour,  and  Benevolence,  are  fllent 
Virtues,  they  are  as  viable,  as  the  moll  vociferous  Ill-nature ;  and 
I  confefs,  the  Publick  has  given  me  more  frequent  Reafon  to  be 
thankful,  than  to  complain.  R  r  CHAP, 
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CHAP.  XVL 


Author  fteps  out  of  his  JV ay.  Pleads  his  Theatrical  Caufe} 
m  Chancery.  Carries  it.  Plays  acled  at  Hampton-Court, 
Theatrical  Anecdotes  in  former  Reigns.  Minifters ,  and  Mena- 
gers  always  cenfurd.  The  Difficulty  of  [applying  the  Stage , 
with  good  ASlorSy  confiderd.  Courtiers ,  and  Comedians  govern  d, 
hy  the  fame  Pajftons.  Examples  of  both.  The  Author  quits  the 
Stage.  IV hy. 

A  V I N  G  brought  the  Government  of  the  Stage 
through  fuch  various  Changes,  and  Revolutions,  to 
this  fettled  State,  in  which  it  continued  to  almoft 
the  Time  of  my  leaving  it;  it  cannot  be  fuppos’d, 
that  a  Period  of  fo  much  Quiet,  and  lo  long  a 
Train  of  Succefs,  (though  happy  for  thole,  who  enjoy’d  it)  can 
afford  fuch  Matter  of  Surprize,  or  Amulement,  as  might  arife, 
from  Times  of  more  Diftrefs,  and  Diforder.  A  quiet  Time,  in 
Hiftory,  like  a  Calm,  in  a  Voyage,  leave  us,  but  in  an  indolent 
Station :  To  talk  of  our  Affairs,  when  they  were  no  longer 
ruffled,  by  Misfortunes,  would  be  a  Picture  without  Shade,  a 
flat  Performance,  at  beft.  As  I  might,  therefore,  throw  all  that 
tedious  Time  of  our  Tranquillity,  into  one  Chafm,  in  my  Hiflory, 
and  cut  my  Way  fhort,  at  once,  to  my  laft  Exit,  from  the  Stage, 
I  fhall,  at  lead:,  fill  it  up  with  fuch  Matter  only,  as  I  have  a 
Mind  fhould  be  known,  how  few  foever  may  have  Patience  to 
read  it :  Yet,  as  I  defpair  not  of  feme  Readers,  who  may  be 
mod  awake,  when  they  think  others  have  mod:  occafion  to 
deep ;  who  may  be  more  pleas’d  to  find  me  languid,  than  live¬ 
ly,  or  in  the  wrong,  than  in  the  right ;  why  fhould  I  fcruple 
(when  it  is  fo  eafy  a  Matter  too)  to  gratify  their  particular  Take, 

by 
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by  venturing  upon  any  Error,  that  I  like,  or  the  W eaknefs  of 
my  Judgment  mifleads  me  to  commit  ?  I  think  too,  I  have  a 
very  good  Chance,  for  my  Succefs,  in  this  paffive  Ambition,  by 
fhewing  myfelf  in  a  Light,  I  have  not  been  been  in. 

By  your  Leave  then,  Gentlemen !  let  the  Scene  open,  and,  at 
once,  difcover  your  Comedian,  at  the  Bar !  There  you  will  find 
him  a  Defendant,  and  pleading  his  own  Theatrical  Caufe,  in  a 
Court  of  Chancery :  But,  as  I  chufe,  to  have  a  Chance  of  pleaf- 
ing  others,  as  well  as  of  indulging  you,  Gentlemen ;  I  muft  firft 
beg  leave,  to  open  my  Cafe  to  them ;  after  which,  my  whole 
Speech,  upon  that  Occafion,  fhall  be  at  your  Mercy. 

In  all  the  Tranfadtions  of  Life,  there  cannot  be  a  more  pain¬ 
ful  Circumfiance,  than  a  Difpute  at  Law,  with  a  Man,  with 
whom  we  have  long  liv’d,  in  an  agreeable  Amity:  But  when 
Sir  Richard  Steele ,  to  get  himfelf  out  of  Difficulties,  was  oblig’d 
to  throw  his  Affairs,  into  the  Hands  of  Lawyers,  and  Truftees, 
that  Confederation,  then,  could  be  of  no  weight:  The  Friend, 
or  the  Gentleman,  had  no  more  to  do  in  the  Matter!  Thus, 
while  Sir  Richard  no  longer  adted,  from  himfelf,  it  may  be  no 
Wonder,  if  a  Flaw  was  found  in  our  Condudt,  for  the  Law  to 
make  Work  with.  It  mufl  be  obferv’d  then,  that  about  two, 
or  three  Years,  before  this  Suit  was  commenc’d,  upon  Sir  Richard’s 
totally  abfenting  himfelf,  from  all  Care,  and  Menagement  of  the 
Stage  (which  by  our  Articles  of  Partnerffiip  he  was  equally,  and 
jointly  oblig’d  with  us,  to  attend)  we  were  reduc’d  to  let  him 
know,  that  we  could  not  go  on,  at  that  Rate ;  but  that  if  lie 
expedted  to  make  the  Bufinefs  a  fine  Cure ,  we  had  as  much  Rea- 
fon  to  expedt  a  Confideration  for  our  extraordinary  Care  of  it ; 
and  that  during  his  Abfence,  we  therefore  intended  to  charge 
our  felves  at  a  Sailary  of  i  /.  13J.  4  d.  every  adting  Day  (unlefs 
he  could  fhew  us  Caufe,  to  the  contrary)  for  our  Menagement " 
To  which,  in  his  compos’d  manner,  he  only  anfwer’d ;  That 
to  be  fure,  we  knew  what  was  fitter  to  be  done,  than  he  did; 
that  he  had  always  taken  a  Delight,  in  making  us  eafy,  and 

R  r  2  had 
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had  no  Reafon  to  doubt  of  our  doing  him  Judice.  Now  whe¬ 
ther,  under  this  eafy  Stile  of  Approbation,  he  conceal’d  any  Dif- 
like  of  our  Refolution,  I  cannot  fay.  But,  if  I  may  fpeak  my 
private  Opinion,  I  really  believe,  from  his  natural  Negligence  of 
his  Affairs,  he  was  glad,  at  any  rate,  to  be  excus’d  an  Atten¬ 
dance,  which  he  was  now  grown  weary  of.  But  whether  I  am 
deceiv’d,  or  right  in  my  Opinion,  the  Fad*  was  truly  this,  that 
he  never  once,  diredly,  nor  indirectly,  complain’d,  or  objected 
to  our  being  paid  the  above'-mention’d  daily  Sum,  in  near  three 
Years  together;  and  yet  dill  continued  to  abfent  himfelf  from 
us,  and  our  Affairs.  But  notwithdanding,  he  had  feen,  and  done 
all  this  with  his  Eyes  open  ;  his  Lawyer  thought  here  was  ftill  a 
fair  Field,  for  a  Battle,  in  Chancery,  in  which,  though  his  Client 
might  be  beaten,  he  was  fure  his  Bill  mud  be  paid  for  it:  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  to  work  with  us  he  went.  But  not  to  be  fo  long,  as 
the  Lawyers  were  in  bringing  this  Caufe  to  an  Iffue,  I  dial!,  at 
once,  let  you  know,  that  it  came  to  a  Hearing,  before  the  late 
Sir  Jofcph  Jekyll,  then  Mailer  of  the  Rolls,  in  the  Year  1726; 
Now,  as  the  chief  Point,  in  difpute,  was,  of  what  Kind,  or  Im¬ 
portance,  the  Buiinefs  of  a  Menager  was,  or  in  what  it  princi¬ 
pally  condded ;  it  could  not  be  Suppos’d,  that  the  moil  learned 
Council  could  be  fo  well  appris’d  of  the  Nature  of  it,  as  one, 
who  had  himfelf  gone  through  the  Care,  and  Fatigue  of  it.  I 
was  therefore  encourag’d  by  our  Council,  to  fpeak  to  that  par¬ 
ticular  Head  myfelf ;  which  I  confefs  I  was  glad  he  Suffer’d  me 
to  undertake ;  but  when  I  tell  you,  that  twro  of  the  learned 
Council  againd  us,  came,  afterwards,  to  be  fucceidvely  Lord 
Chancellors,  it  Sets  my  Prefumption  in  a  Light,  that  I  dill  trem¬ 
ble  to  Shew  it  in :  But  however,  not  to  a  dome  more  Merit,  from 
its  Succefs,  than  was  really  its  Due,  I  ought  fairly  to  let  you 
know,  that  I  was  not  fo  hardy,  as  to  deliver  my  Pleading  with¬ 
out  Notes,  in  my  Hand,  of  the  Heads  I  intended  to  enlarge  up¬ 
on  ;  for  though  I  thought  I  could  conquer  my  Fear,  I  could  not 
be  fo  fure  of  my  Memory :  But  when  it  came  to  the  critical 
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Moment,  the  Dread,  and  Apprehenfion  of  what  I  had  under¬ 
taken,  fo  dilconcerted  my  Courage,  that  though  I  had  been  us’d 
to  talk  to  above  Fifty  Thoufand  different  People  every  Winter, 
for  upwards  of  Thirty  Years  together ;  an  involuntary,  and  un¬ 
affected  Proof  of  my  Confufion,  fell  from  my  Eyes;  and,  as  I 
found  myfelf  quite  out  of  my  Element,  I  feem’d  rather  gafping 
for  Life,  than  in  a  condition  to  cope  with  the  eminent  Orators, 
againft  me.  But  however,  I  foon  found,  from  the  favourable 
Attention  of  my  Hearers,  that  my  Diffidence  had  done  me  no 
Differvice  :  And  as  the  Truth,  I  was  to  fpeak  to,  needed  no 
Ornament  of  Words,  I  delivered  it,  in  the  plain  manner  follow¬ 
ing,  viz.. 

In  this  Caufe,  Sir,  I  humbly  conceive,  there  are  but  two 
Points,  that  admit  of  any  material  Difpute.  The  ffift  is,  Whe¬ 
ther  Sir  Richard  Steele ,  is  as  much  oblig’d  to  do  the  Duty,  and 
Bufinefs  of  a  Menager,  as  either  Wilks ,  Booths  or  Cibber :  And 
the  fecond  is.  Whether,  by  Sir  Richard'’ s  totally  withdrawing 
himfelf  from  the  Bufinefs  of  a  Menager,  the  Defendants  are  ju- 
ftffiable,  in  charging  to  each  of  themfelves  the  i  /.  1 3  s.  4  d.  per 
Diem ,  for  their  particular  Pains,  and  Care,  in  carrying  on  the 
whole  Affairs  of  the  Stage,  without  any  Affiflance  from  Sir  Ri¬ 
chard  Steele. 

As  to  the  Firff,  if  I  don’t  miftake  the  Words  of  the  Align¬ 
ment,  there  is  a  Claufe  in  it,  that  fays,  All  Matters  relating  to 
the  Government,  or  Menagement  of  the  Theatre,  ffiall  be  con¬ 
cluded  by  a  Majority  of  Voices.  Now  I  prefume.  Sir,  there  is 
no  room  left  to  alledge,  that  Sir  Richard  was  ever  refus’d  his 
Voice,  though  in  above  three  Years,  he  never  defired,  to  give  it : 
And  I  believe  there  will  be  as  little  room  to  fay,  that  he  could 
have  a  Voice,  if  he  were  not  a  Menager.  But,  Sir,  his  being  a 
Menager  is  fo  felf-evident,  that  it  feems  amazing  how  he  could 
conceive,  that  he  was  to  take  the  Profits,  and  Advantages  of  a 
Menager,  without  doing  the  Duty  of  it.  And  I  will  be  bold 
to  fay,  Sir,  that  his  Affignment  of  the  Patent,  to  Wilks ,  Booth , 
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and  Cibber,  in  no  one  Part  of  it,  by  the  fevereB  ConBrudtion  in 
the  World,  can  be  wreBed  to  throw  the  heavy  Burthen  of  the 
Menagement  only  upon  their  Shoulders.  Nor  does  it  appear, 
Sir,  that  either  in  his  Bill,  or  in  his  Anfwer  to  our  Crofs-Bill,  he 
has  offer’d,  any  Hint,  or  Glimpfe  of  a  Reafon,  for  his  with¬ 
drawing  from  the  Menagement,  at  all ;  or  fo  much  as  pretend, 
from  the  Time  complained  of,  that  he  ever  took  the  leaf!:  part 
of  his  Share  of  it.  Now,  Sir,  however  unaccountable  this  Con¬ 
duct  of  Sir  Richard  may  feem,  we  will  Bill  allow,  that  he  had 
fome  Caufe  for  it ;  but  whether  or  no,  that  Caufe,  was  a  reafon- 
able  one,  your  Honour  will  the  better  judge,  if  I  may  be  indulg’d 
in  the  Liberty  of  explaining  it. 

Sir,  the  Cale,  in  plain  Truth  and  Reality,  Bands  thus :  Sir  Ri¬ 
chard,  though  no  Man  alive  can  write  better  of  Oeconomy  than 
himfelf,  yet,  perhaps,  he  is  above  the  Drudgery  of  pradtifing  it: 
Sir  Richard ,  then,  was  often  in  want  of  Mony ;  and  while  we 
were  in  Friendfhip  with  him,  we  often  affiBed  his  OccaBons : 
But  thofe  Compliances  had  fo  unfortunate  an  Effedt,  that  they 
only  heightened  his  Importunity,  to  borrow  more,  and  the  more 
we  lent,  the  lefs  he  minded  us,  or  fhew’d  any  Concern  for  our 
Welfare.  Upon  this,  Si,  we  Bopt  our  Hands,  at  once,  and  pe¬ 
remptorily  refus’d  to  advance  another  Shilling,  ’till  by  the  Ba¬ 
lance  of  our  Accounts,  it  became  due  to  him.  And  this  Treat¬ 
ment  (though  we  hope,  not  in  the  leaB  unjuBifiable)  we  have 
reafon  to  believe  fo  ruffled  his  Temper,  that  he  at  once,  was  as 
fhort  with  us,  as  we  had  been  with  him  ;  for  from  that  Day,  he 
never  more  came  near  us :  Nay,  Sir,  he  not  only  continued  to 
negledi,  what  he  Jhoidd  have  done,  but  actually  did  what  he 
ought  not  to  have  done :  He  made  an  Alignment  of  his  Share, 
without  our  Confent,  in  a  manifeB  Breach  of  our  Agreement : 
For,  Sir,  we  did  not  lay  that  ReBridtion  upon  ourfelves,  for  no 
Reafon :  We  knew,  before-hand,  what  Trouble,  and  Inconve¬ 
nience  it  would  be,  to  unravel,  and  expofe  our  Accounts  to 
Strangers,  who  if  they  were  to  do  us  no  hurt,  by  divulging  our 
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Secrets,  we  were  lure  could  do  us  no  good,  by  keeping  them. 

If  Sir  Richard  had  had  our  common  Intereft  at  heart,  he  would 
have  been  as  warm  in  it,  as  we  were,  and  ras  tender  of  hurting 
it:  But  fuppoling  his  afiigning  his  Share  to  others,  may  have 
done  us  no  great  Injury,  it  is  at  leal!,  a  fhrewd  Proof,  that  he 
did  not  care  whether  it  did  us  any,  or  no.  And  if  the  Claufe 
was  not  ftrong  enough,  to  redrain  him  from  it,  in  Law,  there 
was  enough  in  it,  to  have  redrain’d  him,  in  Honour,  from  break¬ 
ing  it.  But  take  it,  in  its  bed  Light,  it  fhews  him  as  remifs  a 
Menager,  in  our  Affairs,  as  he  naturally  was  in  his  own.  Sup- 
pole,  Sir,  we  had  all  been  as  carelefs  as  himfelf,  which  I  can’t 
find  he  has  any  more  Right  to  be,  than  we  have,  mud  not  our 
whole  Affair  have  fallen  to  Ruin  ?  And  may  we  not,  by  a  pa¬ 
rity  of  Reafon  fuppole,  that  by  his  Negleff  a  fourth  Part  of  it 
does  fall  to  Ruin  ?  But,  Sir,  there  is  a  particular  Reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that,  from  our  want  of  Sir  Richard ,  more,  than  a  fourth 
Part  does  differ  by  it:  His  Rank,  and  Figure,  in  the  World, 
while  he  gave  us  the  Allidance  of  them,  were  of  extraordinary 
Service  to  us :  He  had  an  ealier  Accefs,  and  a  more  regarded 
Audience  at  Court,  than  our  low  Station  of  Life  could  pretend 
to,  when  our  Intered  wanted  (as  it  often  did)  a  particular  Soli¬ 
citation  there.  But  lince  we  have  been  depriv’d  of  him,  the  ve¬ 
ry  End,  the  very  Conlideration  of  his  Share  in  our  Profits,  is 
not  perform’d  on  his  Part.  And  will  Sir  Richard ,  then,  make 
us  no  Compenfation,  for  lo  valuable  a  Lois,  in  our  Intereds,  and 
fo  palpable  an  Addition  to  our  Labour  ?  I  am  afraid,  Sir,  if  we 
were  all  to  be  as  indolent,  in  the  Menaging-Part,  as  Sir  Richard 
prefumes  he  has  a  Right  to  be ;  our  Patent  would  foon  run  us, 
as  many  Hundreds,  in  Debt,  as  he  has  had  (and  dill  feems  wil¬ 
ling  to  have)  his  Share  of,  for  doing  of  nothing. 

Sir,  our  next  Point,  in  quedion,  is  whether  JVilks ,  Booths 
and  Cibber,  are  judifiable,  in  charging  the  1  /.  1 3  r.  4  d.  per 
diem ,  for  their  extraordinary  Menagement,  in  the  Abfence  of 
Sir  Richard  Steele .  I  doubt.  Sir,  it  will  be  hard  to  come  to  the 
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Solution  of  this  Point,  unlefs  we  may  be  a  little  indulg’d,  in  fet- 
ting  forth,  what  is  the  daily,  and  neceffary  Bufinefs,  and  Duty 
of  a  Menager.  But,  Sir,  we  will  endeavour  to  be  as  fhort,  as 
the  Circumdances  will  admit  of. 

Sir,  by  our  Books,  it  is  apparent,  that  the  Menagers  have  un¬ 
der  their  Care,  no  lefs  than  One  Hundred,  and  Forty  Perfons,  in 
condant,  daily  Pay :  And  among  fuch  Numbers,  it  will  be  no 
wonder,  if  a  great  many  of  them  are  unskilful,  idle,  and  fome- 
times  untradable;  all  which  Tempers  are  to  be  led,  or  driven, 
watch’d,  and  redrain’d  by  the  continual  Skill,  Care,  and  Pa¬ 
tience  of  the  Menagers.  Every  Menager,  is  oblig’d,  in  his  turn, 
to  attend  two,  or  three  Hours  every  Morning,  at  the  Rehearfal 
of  Plays,  and  other  Entertainments  for  the  Stage,  or  elie  every 
Rehearfal  would  be  but  a  rude  Meeting  of  Mirth  and  Jollity. 
The  fame  Attendance,  is  as  neceffary  at  every  play,  during  the 
time  of  its  publick  Adion,  in  which  one,  or  more  of  us,  have 
condantly  been  pundual,  whether  we  have  had  any  part,  in  the 
Play,  then  aded,  or  not.  A  Menager  ought  to  be  at  the  Read¬ 
ing  of  every  new  Play,  when  it  is  fird  offer’d  to  the  Stage,  tho’ 
there  are  feldoni  one  of  thole  Plays  in  twenty,  which  upon 
hearing,  proves  to  be  fit  for  it,  and  upon  fuch  Occalions  the 
Attendance  mud  be  allow’d,  to  be  as  painfully  tedious,  as  the 
getting  rid  of  the  Authors  of  fuch  Plays,  mud  be  difagreeable, 
and  difficult.  Belides  this,  Sir,  a  Menager  is  to  order  all  new 
Cloaths,  to  affid  in  the  Fancy,  and  Propriety  of  them,  to  limit 
the  Expence,  and  to  withdand  the  unreafbnable  Importunities  of 
fome,  that  are  apt  to  think  themfelves  injur’d,  if  they  are  not 
finer  than  their  Fellows.  A  Menager,  is  to  dired  and  overfee 
the  Painters,  Machinids,  Muficians,  Singers,  and  Dancers ;  to 
have  an  Eye  upon  the  Door-keepers,  Under-Servants,  and  Officers, 
that  without  fuch  care,  are  too  often  apt  to  defraud  us,  or  negled 
their  Duty, 

And  all  this.  Sir,  and  more,  much  more,  which  we  hope  will 
be  needlefs  to  trouble  you  with,  have  we  done  every  Day,  with- 
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out  the  lead  Affiflance  from  Sir  Richard ,  even  at  times  when 
the  Concern,  and  Labour  of  our  Parts,  upon  the  Stage,  have 
made  it  very  difficult,  and  irkfome  to  go  thro’  with  it. 

In  this  Place,  Sir,  it  may  be  worth  obferving,  that  Sir  Ri¬ 
chard^  in  his  Anfwer  to  our  Crofs-Bill,  feems  to  value  himfelf, 
upon  Cibbers  confeffing,  in  the  Dedication  of  a  Play,  which  he 
made  to  Sir  Richard ,  that  he  (Sir  Prichard)  had  done  the  Stage 
very  confiderable  Service,  by  leading  the  Town  to  our  Plays, 
and  filling  our  Houfes,  by  the  Force  and  Influence  of  his  Tat - 
levs.  But  Sir  Richard  forgets,  that  thole  Tatlers  were  written  in 
the  late  Queen’s  Reign,  long  before  he  was  admitted  to  a  Share 
in  the  Playhoufe :  And  in  truth,  Sir,  it  was  our  real  Senle  of 
thofe  Obligations,  and  Sir  Richard's  alluring  us  they  ffiould  be 
continued,  that  firfl:  and  chiefly  inclin’d  us  to  invite  him  to  ffiare 
the  Profits  of  our  Labours,  upon  fuch  farther  Conditions,  as  in 
his  Affignment  of  the  Patent  to  us,  are  Ipecified.  And,  Sir,  as 
Cibbers  publick  Acknowledgment  of  thofe  Favours  is  at  the 
fame  time  an  equal  Proof  of  Sir  Richard's  Power  to  continue 
them;  fo  Sir,  wTe  hope,  it  carries  an  equal  Probability,  that 
without  his  Promife  to  afe  that  Power,  he  would  never  have  been 
thought  on,  much  lefs  have  been  invited  by  us,  into  a  Joint- 
Menagement  of  the  Stage,  and  into  a  Share  of  the  Profits : 
And  indeed  what  Pretence  could  he  have  form’d,  for  asking  a 
Patent  from  the  Crown,  had  he  been  poflefs’d  of  no  eminent 
Qualities,  but  in  common  with  other  Men  ?  But,  Sir,  all  thele 
Advantages,  all  thefe  Hopes,  nay  Certainties  of  greater  Profits, 
from  thofe  great  Qualities,  have  we  been  utterly  depriv’d  of  by 
the  wilful,  and  unexpected  Negled:  of  Sir  Richard.  But  we 
find,  Sir,  it  is  a  common  thing,  in  the  Practice  of  Mankind,  to 
jufiify  one  Error,  by  committing  another  :  For  Sir  Richard  has 
not  only  refus’d  us  the  extraordinary  Affiltance,  which  he  is  able, 
and  bound  to  give  us ;  but  on  the  contrary,  to  our  great  Ex¬ 
pence,  and  lofs  of  Time,  now  calls  us  to  account,  in  this  Ho¬ 
nourable  Court,  for  the  W rong  we  have  done  him,  in  not  doing 
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his  Bufinefs  of  a  Menager,  for  nothing.  But,  Sir,  Sir  Richard  has 
not  met  with  fuch  Treatment  from  us:  He  has  not  writ  Plays 
for  us,  for  Nothings  we  paid  him  very  well,  and  in  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  manner,  for  his  late  Comedy  of  the  Confcious  Lovers  : 
And  though,  in  writing  that  Play,  he  had  more  Affidance  from 
one  of  the  Menagers,  than  becomes  me  to  enlarge  upon,  of 
which  Evidence  has  been  given  upon  Oath,  by  feveral  of  our 
A6tors;  yet,  Sir,  he  was  allow’d  the  full,  and  particular  Profits 
of  that  Play,  as  an  Author,  which  amounted  to  Three  Hundred 
Pounds,  belides  about  Three  Hundred  more,  which  he  receiv’d 
as  a  Joint-Sharer  of  the  general  Profits,  that  arofe  from  it.  Now, 
Sir,  though  the  Menagers  are  not  all  of  them  able  to  write  Plays, 
yet  they  have  all  of  them  been  able  to  do  (I  won’t  fay,  as  good, 
but  at  lead)  as  profitable  a  thing.  They  have  invented,  and 
adorn’d  a  Spedtacle,  that  for  forty  Days  together  has  brought 
more  Mony,  to  the  Houfe,  than  the  bed  Play  that  ever  was  writ. 
The  Spectacle  I  mean,  Sir,  is  that  of  the  Coronation-Ceremony 
of  Anna  Bullen:  And  though  we  allow  a  good  Play  to  be  the 
more  laudable  Performance,  yet,  Sir,  in  the  profitable  Part  of 
it,  there  is  no  Comparifon.  If  therefore,  our  Spectacle  brought 
in  as  much,  or  more  Mony,  than  Sir  Richard's  Comedy,  what 
is  there,  on  his  fide  but  Ufage,  that  intitles  him,  to  be  paid  for 
one,  more,  than  we  are,  for  t’other  ?  But  then,  Sir,  if  he  is  fb 
profitably  didinguifh’d  for  his  Play,  if  we  yield  him  up  the  Pre¬ 
ference,  and  pay  him,  for  his  extraordinary  Compofition,  and 
take  nothing  for  our  own,  tho’  it  turn’d  out  more  to  our  com¬ 
mon  Profit;  lure,  Sir,  while  we  do  fuch  extraordinary  Duty,  as 
Menagers,  and  while  he  negle&s  his  Share  of  that  Duty,  he  can¬ 
not  grudge  us  the  moderate  Demand  we  make  for  our  feparate 
Labour? 

To  conclude,  Sir,  if  by  our  condant  Attendance,  our  Care, 
our  Anxiety  (not  to  mention  the  difagreeable  Conteds,  we  fome- 
times  meet  with,  both  within,  and  without  Doors,  in  the  Me- 
nagement  of  our  Theatre)  we  have  not  only  fav’d  the  whole 
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from  Ruin,  which,  if  we  had  all  follow’d  Sir  Richard' s  Exam- 
pie,  could  not  have  been  avoided ;  I  fay,  Sir,  if  we  have  dill 
made  it  fo  valuable  an  Income  to  him,  without  his  giving  us  the 
lead  Adidance  for  feveral  Years  pad ;  we  hope,  Sir,  that  the  poor 
Labourers,  that  have  done  all  this  for  Sir  Richard ,  will  not  be 
thought  unworthy  of  their  Hire. 

How  far  our  Affairs,  being  fet  in  this  particular  Light,  might 
adid  our  Caufe,  may  be  of  no  great  Importance  to  guefs ;  but 
the  Iffue  of  it  was  this :  That  Sir  Richard  not  having  made  any 
Objedion,  to  what  we  had  charg’d  for  Menagement,  for  three 
Years  together ;  and  as  our  Proceedings  had  been  all  tranfa&ed, 
in  open  Day,  without  any  clandedine  Intention  of  Fraud ;  we 
were  allow’d  the  Sums,  in  difpute,  above-mention’d ;  and  Sir  Ri¬ 
chard  not  being  advis’d,  to  appeal  to  the  Lord-Chancellor,  both 
Parties  paid  their  own  Cods,  and  thought  it  their  mutual  Intered, 
to  let  this  be  the  lad  of  their  Law-fuits. 

And  now,  gentle  Reader,  I  ask  Pardon,  for  fo  long  an  Impo- 
fition  on  your  Patience :  For  though  I  may  have  no  ill  Opinion 
of  this  Matter  myfelf ;  yet  to  you,  I  can  very  eafily  conceive  it 
may  have  been  tedious.  You  are  therefore,  at  your  own  Liberty 
of  charging  the  whole  Impertinence  of  it,  either  to  the  Weak- 
nefs  of  my  judgment,  or  the  Strength  of  my  Vanity ;  and  I  will 
fo  far  join  in  your  Cenfure,  that  I  farther  confefs,  I  have  been  fo 
impatient  to  give  it  you,  that  you  have  had  it,  out  of  its  turn : 
For,  fome  Years,  before  this  Suit  was  commenc’d,  there  were 
other  Fa<ds,  that  ought  to  have  had  a  Precedence  in  my  Hidory : 
But  that,  I  dare  fay,  is  an  Overfight  you  will  eafily  excufe,  pro¬ 
vided  you  afterwards  find  them  worth  reading.  However,  as  to 
that  Point,  I  mud  take  my  chance,  and  fhall  therefore  proceed 
to  fpeak  of  the  Theatre,  which  was  order’d  by  his  late  Majedy 
to  be  ere£ted  in  the  Great  old  Hall  at  Hampt  on-Court ;  where 
Plays  were  intended  to  have  been  acfced  twice  a  Week,  during 
the  Summer-Seafon.  But  before  the  Theatre  could  be  dnifh’d, 
above  half  the  Month  of  September  being  elaps’d,  there  were  but 
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feven  Plays  aCted  before  the  Court  return’d  to  London.  This 
throwing  open  a  Theatre,  in  a  Royal  Palace,  Teem’d  to  be  re¬ 
viving  the  Old  Englijh  hofpitable  Grandeur,  where  the  lowed; 
Rank  of  neighbouring  Subjects  might  make  themfelves  merry  at 
Court,  without  being  laugh’d  at  themfelves.  In  former  Reigns, 
Theatrical  Entertainments  at  the  Royal  Palaces,  had  been  per¬ 
form’d  at  vaft  Expence,  as  appears  by  the  Defcription  of  the 
Decorations,  in  feveral  of  Ben.  Johnfons  Mafques,  in  King  "James , 
and  Charles  the  FirJFs  time  ;  many  curious,  and  original  Draughts 
of  which,  by  Sir  Inigo  Jones ,  I  have  feen,  in  the  Mufceum  of 
our  greated  Mader,  and  Patron  of  Arts,  and  Architecture,  whom 
it  would  be  a  needlefs  Liberty  to  name.  But  when  our  Civil 
Wars  ended  in  the  Decadence  of  Monarchy,  it  was  then  an  Ho¬ 
nour  to  the  Stage,  to  have  fallen  with  it :  Yet,  after  the  Redo- 
ration  of  Charles  II.  fome  faint  Attempts  were  made  to  revive 
thefe  Theatrical  Spectacles  at  Court;  but  I  have  met  with  no 
Account  of  above  one  Mafque  aCted  there,  by  the  Nobility; 
which  was  that  of  Calijlo ,  written  by  Crown,  the  Author  of 
Sir  Courtly  Nice.  For  what  Reafon  Crown  was  chofen  to  that 
Honour,  rather  than  Dry  den ,  who  was  then  Poet-Laureat,  and 
out  of  all  comparifon  his  Superior,  in  Poetry,  may  leem  furpriz- 
ing :  But  if  we  condder  the  Offence  which  the  then  Duke  of 
Buckingham  took  at  the  Chara&er  of  Zimri ,  in  Dry  den  s  Ahfa- 
lom,  &c.  (which  might  probably  be  a  Return,  to  his  Grace’s 
Drawcanfir ,  in  the  Rehearfal)  we  may  fuppofe  the  Prejudice 
and  Recommendation  of  fo  illudrious  a  Pretender  to  Poetry, 
might  prevail,  at  Court,  to  give  Crown  this  Preference.  In  the 
fame  Reign,  the  King  had  his  Comedians  at  Windfor ,  but  up¬ 
on  a  particular  Edablifhment ;  for  tho’  they  aCted  in  St.  Georges 
Hall,  within  the  Royal  Palace  yet  (as  I  have  been  inform’d  by 
an  Eye-witnefs)  they  were  permitted  to  take  Mony  at  the  Door, 
of  every  Spectator;  whether  this  was  an  Indulgence,  in  Con- 
fcience,  I  cannot  fay  ;  but  it  was  a  common  Report  among  the 
principal  ACtors,  when  I  fird  came  into  the  Theatre-Royal \  in 
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1690,  that  there  was  then,  due  to  the  Company,  from  that  Court, 
about  One  Thoufand  Five  Flundred  Pounds,  for  Plays  com¬ 
manded,  &fc.  and  yet  it  was  the  general  Complaint,  in  that 
Prince’s  Reign,  that  he  paid  too  much  Ready-mony,  for  his 
Plea fu res :  But  thefe  Aifertions  I  only  give,  as  I  receiv’d  them, 
without  being  anfwerable,  for  their  Reality.  This  Theatrical 
Anecdote,  however,  puts  me  in  mind  of  one  of  a  more  private 
nature,  which  I  had  from  old  folemn  Boma /z,  the  late  APor  of 
venerable  Memory.  Bofnan ,  then  a  Youth,  and  fam’d  for  his 
Voice,  was  appointed  to  ling  lome  Part,  in  a  Concert  of  Mulick 
at  the  private  Lodgings  of  Mrs.  Gwin ;  at  which  were  only  pre- 
fent,  the  King,  the  Duke  of  York ,  and  one,  or  two,  more,  who 
were  ufually  admitted  upon  thofe  detached  Parties  ,of  Pleafure. 
When  the  Performance  was  ended,  the  King  exprefs’d  himfelf 
highly  pleas’d,  and  gave  it  extraordinary  Commendations:  Then, 
Sir,  faid  the  Lady,  to  fhew  you  don’t  fpeak  like  a  Courtier,  I 
hope  you  will  make  the  Performers  a  handfom  Prefent :  The 
King  faid,  he  had  no  Mony  about  him,  and  ask’d  the  Duke  if 
he  had  any  ?  To  which  the  Duke  reply ’d,  I  believe,  Sir,  not 
above  a  Guinea,  or  two.  Upon  which  the  laughing  Lady,  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  People  about  her,  and  making  bold  with  the  King’s 
common  ExprePlon,  cry’d,  Od's  Fijh !  What  Company  am  1 

(rot  VitO  ! 

o  b 

Whether  the  reverend  HiPorian  of  his  Own  ' Time ,  among  the 
many  other  Reafons  of  the  fame  Kind,  he  might  have  for  Pi¬ 
ling  this  Fair  One  the  indifcreeteft ,  and  wildefl  Creature ,  that 
ever  was  in  a  Court ,  might  know  This  to  be  one  of  them,  I 
can’t  fay :  But  if  we  conPder  her,  in  all  the  Dilad vantages  of 
her  Rank,  and  Education,  Ihe  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any 
criminal  Errors  more  remarkable,  than  her  Sex’s  Frailty  to  an- 
fwer  for:  And,  if  the  fame  Author,  in  his  latter  end  of  that 
Prince’s  Life,  feems  to  reproach  his  Memory,  with  too  kind  a 
Concern  for  her  Support,  we  may  allow,  that  it  becomes  a  Bifhop 
to  have  had  no  Eyes,  or  Tape  for  the  frivolous  Charms  or  play¬ 
ful 
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ful  Badinage  of  a  King’s  Miftrefs:  Yet,  if  the  common  Fame 
of  her  may  be  believ’d,  which  in  my  Memory  was  not  doubted, 
fhe  had  lefs  to  be  laid  to  her  Charge,  than  any  other  of  thofe 
Ladies,  who  were  in  the  fame  State  of  Preferment :  She  never 
meddled  in  Matters  of  ferious  Moment,  or  was  the  Tool  of 
working  Politicians :  Never  broke  into  thofe  amorous  Infidelities, 
which  others,  in  that  grave  Author  are  accus’d  of ;  but  was  as 
vifibly  diftinguifh’d,  by  her  particular  Perfonal  Inclination  to  the 
King,  as  her  Rivals  were,  by  their  Titles,  and  Grandeur.  Give 
me  leave  to  carry  (perhaps,  the  Partiality  of)  my  Obfervation  a 
little  farther.  The  fame  Author,  in  the  fame  Page,  263,  tells 
us,  That,  “  Another  of  the  King’s  Miftreffes,  the  Daughter  of 
“  a  Clergyman,  Mrs.  Roberts ,  in  whom  her  Krfl  Education  had  fo 
“  deep  a  Root,  that  tho’  fhe  fell  into  many  fcandalous  Diforders, 
u  with  very  difmal  Adventures  in  them  all,  yet  a  Principle  of 
u  Religion  was  fb  deep  laid  in  her,  that  tho’  it  did  not  reftrain 
<c  her,  yet  it  kept  alive  in  her,  fuch  a  conftant  Horror  of  Sin,  that 
“  fhe  was  never  eafy,  in  an  ill  courfe,  and  died  with  a  great 
“  Senfe  of  her  former  ill  Life. 

To  all  this  let  us  give  an  implicit  Credit:  Here  is  the  Account 
of  a  frail  Sinner  made  up,  with  a  Reverend  Witnefs!  Yet  I  can¬ 
not  but  lament,  that  this  Mitred  Hiflorian,  who  feems  to  know 
more  Perfonal  Secrets,  than  any  that  ever  writ  before  him,  fhould 
not  have  been  as  inquifitive  after  the  laft  Hours  of  our  other  Fair 
Offender,  whofe  Repentance  I  have  been  unqueftionably  in¬ 
form’d,  appear’d  in  all  the  contrite  Symptoms  of  a  Chriflian  Sin¬ 
cerity.  If  therefore  you  find  I  am  fo  much  concern’d  to  make 
this  favourable  mention  of  the  one,  becaufe  fhe  was  a  Sifter  of 
the  Theatre ,  why  may  not  —  But  I  dare  not  be  fo  prefumptuous, 
fo  uncharitably  bold,  as  to  fuppofe  the  other  was  fpoken  better 
of,  merely  becaufe  fhe  was  the  Daughter  of  a  Clergyman.  Well, 
and  what  then  ?  What’s  all  this  idle  Prate,  you  may  fay,  to  the 
matter  in  hand?  Why,  I  fay  your  Queftion  is  a  little  too  cri¬ 
tical;  and  if  you  won’t  give  an  Author  leave,  now  and  then,  to 
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embellifh  his  Work,  by  a  natural  Reflexion,  you  are  an  ungentle 
Reader.  But  I  have  done  with  my  Digreffion,  and  return  to 
our  Theatre  at  Hampton-Court ,  where  I  am  not  fure  the  Reader, 
be  he  ever  fo  wife,  will  meet  with  any  thing  more  worth  his 
notice :  However,  if  he  happens  to  read,  as  I  write,  for  want 
of  fomething  better  to  do,  he  will  go  on ;  and  perhaps,  wonder 
when  I  tell  him,  that 

A  Play  prefented  at  Court,  or  adfced  on  a  publick  Stage,  feem 
to  their  different  Auditors,  a  different  Entertainment.  Now  hear 
my  Reafon  for  it.  In  the  common  Theatre,  the  Gueds  are  at- 
home,  where  the  politer  Forms  of  Good-breeding  are  not  fo  nice¬ 
ly  regarded  :  Every  one  there,  falls  to,  and  likes  or  finds  fault, 
according  to  his  natural  Tade,  or  Appetite.  At  Court,  where 
the  Prince  gives  the  Treat,  and  honours  the  Table  with  his  own 
Prefence,  the  Audience  is  under  the  Redraint  of  a  Circle,  where 
Laughter,  or  Applaufe,  rais’d  higher  than  a  Whifper,  would  be 
flar’d  at.  At  a  publick  Play  they  are  both  let  loofe,  even  ’till 
the  Adtor  is,  fometimes,  pleas’d  with  his  not  being  able  to  be 
heard,  for  the  Clamour  of  them.  But  this  Coldnefs  or  Decency 
of  Attention,  at  Court,  I  obferv’d  had  but  a  melancholy  Effedt, 
upon  the  impatient  Vanity  of  fome  of  our  Adtors,  who  feem’d 
inconfolable,  when  their  flafhy  Endeavours  to  pleafe  had  pafs’d 
unheeded  :  Their  not  confidering  where  they  were,  quite  difcon- 
certed  them ;  nor  could  they  recover  their  Spirits,  ’till  from  the 
lowefl  Rank  of  the  Audience,  fome  gaping  John ,  or  Joan ,  in 
the  fullnefs  of  their  Hearts,  roar’d  out  their  Approbation  :  And 
indeed,  fuch  a  natural  Inflance  of  honed  Simplicity,  a  Prince 
himfelf,  whofe  Indulgence  knows  where  to  make  Allowances, 
might  reafbnably  fmile  at,  and  perhaps  not  think  it  the  word 
part  of  his  Entertainment.  Yet  it  mud  be  own’d,  that  an  Au¬ 
dience  may  be  as  well  too  much  referv’d,  as  too  profufe  of  their 
Applaufe:  For  though,  it  is  poffible  a  Betterton  would  not  have 
been  difcGurag’d,  from  throwing  out  an  Excellence,  or  elated 
into  an  Error,  by  his  Auditors  being  too  little,  or  too  much 
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pleas’d,  yet  as  ACtors  of  his  Judgment  are  Rarities ;  thofe  of  lefs 
Judgment  may  link  into  a  Flatnefs,  in  their  Performance,  for 
want  of  that  Applaufe,  which  from  the  generality  of  Judges, 
they  might  perhaps,  have  home  Pretence  to:  And  the  Auditor, 
when  not  feeming  to  feel  what  ought  to  affect  him,  may  rob 
himfelf  of  fomething  more,  that  he  might  have  had,  by  giving 
the  AClor  his  Due,  who  meafures  out  his  Power  to  pleafe,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Value  he  lets  upon  his  Plearer’s  Tafte,  or  Capacity. 
But  however,  as  we  were  not,  here,  itinerant  Adventurers,  and 
had  properly  but  one  Royal  Auditor  to  pleale ;  after  that  Ho¬ 
nour  was  attain’d  to,  the  reft  of  our  Ambition  had  little  to  look 
after :  And  that  the  King  was  often  pleas’d,  we  were  not  only 
allur’d,  by  thofe  who  had  the  Honour  to  be  near  him;  but 
could  fee  it,  from  the  frequent  Satisfaction  in  his  Looks  at  par¬ 
ticular  Scenes,  and  PalTages :  One  Infiance  of  which  I  am 
tempted  to  relate,  becaufe  it  was  at  a  Speech,  that  might  more 
naturally  affeCt  a  Sovereign  Prince,  than  any  private  Spectator. 
In  Shakefpears  Harry  the  Eighth ;  that  King  commands  the 
Cardinal  to  write  circular  Letters  of  Indemnity,  into  every  Coun¬ 
ty,  where  the  Payment  of  certain  heavy  Taxes  had  been  dilpu- 
ted :  Upon  which  the  Cardinal  whifpers  the  following  Directions 
to  his  Secretary  Cromwell : 

_______  ftf/ wd  with  you  ; 

Let  there  he  Letters  writ  to  every  Shire , 

Of  the  Kings  Grace ,  and  Pardon  :  The  grievd  Commons 
Hardly  conceive  of  me .  Let  it  he  nois'd, 

That  through  our  Interceffion,  this  Revokement , 

And  Pardo?t  comes.  —  I  floall  anon  advife  you 
Farther ,  in  the  Proceedin'? - 

The  Solicitude  of  this  Spiritual  Minifter,  in  filching  from  his 
Matter  the  Grace,  and  Merit  of  a  good  ACtion,  and  drelling  up 
himfelf  in  it,  while  himfelf  had  been  Author  of  the  Evil  com¬ 
plain’d  of,  was  lo  ealy  a  Stroke  of  his  Temporal  Confidence, 

that 
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that  it  feem’d  to  raife  the  King  into  fomething  more  than  a 
Smile,  whenever  that  Play  came  before  him :  And  I  had  a  more 
diftinCt  Occafion,  to  obferve  this  Effect ;  becaufe  my  proper 
Stand  on  the  Stage,  when  I  fpoke  the  Lines,  required  me  to  be 
near  the  Box,  where  the  King  ufually  fate.  In  a  Word,  this 
Play  is  fo  true  a  Dramatick  Chronicle  of  an  old  Englijh  Courts 
and  where  the  Character  of  Harry  the  Eighth  is  fo  exactly  drawn, 
even  to  a  humorous  Likenefs,  that  it  may  be  no  wonder  why  his 
Majefly’s  particular  Tafte  for  it,  fhould  have  commanded  it  three 
feveral  times  in  one  Winter, 

This  too  calls  to  my  Memory  an  extravagant  Pleafantry  of 
Sir  Richard  Steele ,  who  being  ask’d  by  a  grave  Nobleman,  after 
the  fame  Play  had  been  prefented  at  Hampton- Court,  how  the 
King  lik’d  it ;  reply’d,  So  terribly  well ,  my  Lord ,  that  I  was 
afraid  I  fhould  have  loft  all  my  ASlors  !  For  I  was  not  fure ,  the 
King  would  not  keep  them  to  fill  the  Pofts  at  Court ,  that  he  faw 
them  fo  ft  for  in  the  Play. 

It  may  be  imagin’d,  that  giving  Plays  to  the  People  at  fuch  a 
diftance  from  London ,  could  not  but  be  attended  with  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  Expence  \  and  it  was  fbme  Difficulty,  when  they  were 
firfl  talk’d  of,  to  bring  them  under  a  moderate  Sum  ;  I  ffiall 
therefore,  in  as  few  Words,  as  poffible,  give  a  Particular  of 
what  Eftabliffiment  they  were  then  brought  to,  that  in  cafe  the 
fame  Entertainments,  fhould  at  any  time  hereafter  be  call’d  to  the 
fame  Place,  future  Courts  may  judge,  how  far  the  Precedent  may 
ftand  good,  or  need  an  Alteration. 

Though  the  ftated  Fee,  for  a  Play  acted,  at  Whitehall  had 
been  formerly,  but  Twenty  Pounds ;  yet,  as  that  hinder’d  not  the 
Company’s  acting  on  the  fame  Day,  at  the  Publick  Theatre, 
that  Sum  was  almoft  all  clear  Profits  to  them  :  But  this  Circum- 
ftance  not  being  practicable,  when  they  were  commanded  to 
Hampt oji-Gourt ,  a  new,  and  extraordinary  Charge  was  unavoid¬ 
able:  The  Menagers,  therefore,  not  to  inflame  it,  defired  no 
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Confideration,  for  their  own  Labour,  farther  than  the  Honour  of 
being  employ’d,  in  his  Majedy’s  Commands ;  and,  if  the  other 
A&ors  might  be  allow’d,  eacli  their  Days  Pay,  and  travelling 
Charges,  they  fhould  hold  themfelves  ready,  to  ad  any  Play, 
there,  at  a  Day’s  Warning:  And  that  the  Trouble  might  be  lei's, 
by  being  divided,  the  Lord-Chamberlain  was  pleas’d  to  let  us 
know,  that  the  Houffiold-Mufick,  the  Wax  Lights,  and  a  Chaife- 
Marine ,  to  carry  our  moving  Wardrobe  to  every  different  Play, 
fhould  be  under  the  Charge  of  the  proper  Officers.  Notwith- 
danding  thefe  Affidances,  the  Expence  of  every  Play  amounted 
to  Fifty  Pounds:  Which  Account,  when  all  was  over,  was  not 
only  allow’d  us,  but  his  Majedy  was  gracioudy  pleas’d  to  give 
the  Menagers  Two  Hundred  Pounds  more,  for  their  particular 
Performance,  and  Trouble,  in  only  feven  times  ading.  Which 
lad  Sum,  tho’  it  might  not  be  too  much,  for  a  Sovereign  Prince 
to  give,  it  was  certainly  more  than  our  utmod  Merit  ought  to 
have  hop’d  for :  And  I  confefs,  when  1  receiv’d  the  Order  for 
the  Mony,  from  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Newcafile ,  then  Lord- 
Chamberlain,  I  was  fo  furpris’d,  that  I  imagin’d  his  Grace’s  Fa¬ 
vour,  or  Recommendation  of  our  Readinefs,  or  Diligence,  mud 
have  contributed  to  fo  high  a  Confideration  of  it,  and  was  offer¬ 
ing  my  Acknowledgments,  as  I  thought  them  due;  but  was 
foon  dopt  ffiort,  by  his  Grace’s  Declaration,  That  we  had  no  Ob¬ 
ligations  for  it,  but  to  the  King  himfelf,  who  had  given  it,  from 
no  other  Motive,  than  his  o wn  Bounty.  Now  whether  we  may 
fuppofe  that  Cardinal  JVolfey  (as  you  fee  Shakefpear  has  drawn  him) 
would  filently  have  taken  fuch  low  Acknowledgments  to  himfelf, 
perhaps  may  be  as  little  worth  confideration,  as  my  mentioning 
this  Circumdance  has  been  neceffary:  But  if  it  is  due  to  the 
Honour  and  Integrity  of  the  (then)  Lord-Chamberlain,  I  cannot 
think  it  wholly  impertinent. 

Since  that  time,  there  has  been  but  one  Play  given  at  Harnp- 
ion-Court ,  which  was  for  the  Entertainment  of  the  Duke  of  Lor- 
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rain  \  and  for  wliicli  his  prelent  Majedy  was  pleas’d  to  order  us 
a  Hundred  Pounds. 

The  Reader  may,  now,  plainly  fee,  that  I  am  ranfacking  my 
Memory,  for  fuch  remaining  Scraps  of  Theatrical  Flidory,  as 
may  not,  perhaps,  be  worth  his  Notice :  Eut  if  they  are  fuch  as 
tempt  me  to  write  them,  why  may  I  not  hope,  that  in  this  wide 
World,  there  may  be  many  an  idle  Soul,  no  wifer  than  myfeld 
who  may  be  equally  tempted  to  read  them  ? 

I  have  fb  often  had  occafion  to  compare  the  State  of  the  Stage 
to  the  State  of  a  Nation,  that  I  yet  feel  a  ReluCtancy  to  drop 
the  Comparifon,  or  fpeak  of  the  one,  without  fome  Application 
to  the  other.  How  many  Reigns,  then,  do  I  remember,  from 
that  of  Charles  the  Second,  through  all  which,  there  has  been, 
from  one  half  of  the  People,  or  the  other,  a  Succedion  of  Cla¬ 
mour,  againd  every  different  Miniflry  for  the  Time  being  ?  And 
yet,  let  the  Caufe  of  this  Clamour  have  been  never  fo  well, 
grounded,  it  is  impoffible,  but  that  fome  of  thofe  Miniders  mud 
have  been  wifer,  and  honeder  Men,  than  others:  If  this  be  true, 
as  true,  I  believe  it  is,  why  may  I  not  then  fay,  as  fome  Fool 
in  a  French  Play  does,  upon  a  like  Occafion — ■  Jufiement ,  comme 
chez  nous!  ’Twas  exactly  the  fame  with  our  Menagement !  let 
us  have  done  never  fo  well,  we  could  not  pleafe  every  body :  All 
I  can  fay,  in  our  Defence,  is,  that  though  many  good  Judges, 
might  podibly  conceive  how  the  State  of  the  Stage  might  have 
been  mended,  yet  the  bed  of  them  never  pretended  to  remem¬ 
ber  the  Time  when  it  was  better !  or  could  diew  us  the  way  to 
make  their  imaginary  Amendments  practicable. 

For  though  I  have  often  allow’d,  that  our  bed  Merit,  as  Ac¬ 
tors,  was  never  equal  to  that  of  our  Predecedbrs,  yet  I  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  fay,  that  in  all  its  Branches,  the  Stage  had  never  been  un¬ 
der  fo  jud,  fo  profperous,  and  fo  fettled  a  Regulation,  for  forty 
Years  before,  as  it  was  at  the  Time  I  am  fpeaking  of.  The  mod 
plaufible  Objection  to  our  Adminidration,  feem’d  to  be,  that  we 
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took  no  Care  to  breed  up  young  ACtors,  to  fucceed  us ;  and 
this  was  imputed  as  the  greater  Fault,  becaule  it  was  taken  for 
granted,  that  it  was  a  Matter  as  eafy  as  planting  fo  many  Cab¬ 
bages:  Now  might  not  a  Court  be  as  well  reproach’d,  for  not 
breeding  up  a  Succefiion  of  complete  Miniders?  Aud  yet  it  is 
evident,  that  if  Providence,  or  Nature  don’t  fupply  us  with 
both,  the  State,  and  the  Stage  will  be  but  poorly  fupported.  If 
a  Man  of  an  ample  Fortune,  fhould  take  it  into  his  Head,  to 
give  a  younger  Son  an  extraordinary  Allowance,  in  order  to  breed 
him  a  great  Poet,  what  might  we  fuppofe  would  be  the  Odds, 
that  his  Trouble,  and  Mony  would  be  all  thrown  away?  Not 
more,  than  it  would  be,  againd  the  Mafcer  of  a  Theatre,  who? 
fhould  fay,  this,  or  that  young  Man,  I  will  take  care  fhall  be 
an  excellent  A&or !  Let  it  be  our  Excufe  then,  for  that  miflaken 
Charge  againd  us ;  that  lince  there  was  no  Garden,  or  Market, 
where  accomplifh’d  ACtors  grew,  or  were  to  be  fold,  we  could 
only  pick  them  up,  as  we  do  Pebbles  of  Value,  by  Chance :  We 
may  polifh  a  thoufand,  before  we  find  one,  fit  to  make  a  Fi¬ 
gure,  in  the  Lid  of  a  Snuff-Box.  And  how  few  foever  we  were 
able  to  produce,  it  is  no  Proof,  that  we  were  not  always  in 
fearch  of  them:  Yet,  at  word,  it  was  allow’d,  that  our  Defi¬ 
ciency  of  Men  ACtors,  was  not  fo  vidble,  as  our  Scarcity  of 
tollerable  Women :  But  when  it  is  confider’d,  that  the  Life  of 
Youth  and  Beauty  is  too  fhort  for  the  bringing  an  ACtrefs  to 
her  Perfection  ;  were  I  to  mention  too,  the  many  frail  fair  Ones,, 
1  remember,  who,  before  they  could  arrive  to  their  Theatrical 
Maturity,  were  felonioudy  doln  from  the  Tree,  it  would  rather 
be  thought  our  Misfortune,  than  our  Fault,  that  we  were  not 
better  provided. 

Even  the  Laws  of  a  Nunnery,  we  find,  are  thought  no  fuffi- 
cient  Security  againd  Temptations,  without  iron  Grates,  and 
high  Walls  to  inforce  them ;  which  the  Architecture  of  a 
Theatre  will  not  fo  properly  admit  of:  And  yet,  methinks, 
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Beauty  that  has  not  thofe  artificial  Fortreftes  about  it,  that  has 
no  Defence  but  its  natural  Virtue  (which  upon  the  Stage  has 
more  than  once  been  met  with)  makes  a  much  more  merito¬ 
rious  Figure,  in  Life,  than  that  immur’d  Virtue,  which  could 
never  be  try’d.  But  alas !  as  the  poor  Stage,  is  but  the  Show- 
glafs  to  a  Toy-fhop,  we  mu  ft  not  wonder,  if  now  and  then, 
fome  of  the  Bawbles  ftiould  find  a  Purchafer. 

However,  as  to  fay  more,  or  lefs  than  Truth,  are  equally  un¬ 
faithful  in  an  Hiftorian ;  I  cannot  but  own,  that  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Theatre,  I  have  known  many  Inftances,  where  the- 
Merit  of  promifing  Adors  has  not  always  been  brought  forward, 
with  the  Regard,  or  Favour,  it  had  a  Claim  to :  And  if  I  put 
my  Reader  in  mind,  that  in  the  early  Part  of  this  Work,  1  have 
{hewn,  through  what  continued  Difficulties,  and  Difcouragements 
I  myfelf  made  my  way  up  the  Hill  of  Preferment ;  he  may  juftly 
call  it,  too  ftrong  a  Glare  of  my  Vanity :  I  am  afraid  he  is  in 
the  right ;  but  I  pretend  not  to  be  one  of  thofe  chafte  Authors, 
that  know  how  to  write  without  it :  When  Truth  is  to  be  told 
it  may  be  as  much  Chance,  as  Choice,  if  it  happens  to  turn  out 
in  my  favour  :  But  to  {hew  that  this  was  true  of  others,  as  well 
as  myfelf,  Booth  {hall  be  another  Inftance.  In  1707,  when 
Swiney  was  the  only  Mafter  of  the  Company  in  the  Hay -Market ; 
Wilks ,  though  he  was,  then,  but  an  hired  Ador  himfelf,  rather 
chofe  to  govern,  and  give  Orders,  than  to  receive  them;  and 
was  fo  jealous  of  Booth's  rifing,  that,  with  a  high  Hand,  he 
gave  the  Part  of  Pierre ,  in  V enice  Prefervd ,  to  Mills  the  elder, 
who  (not  to  undervalue  him)  was  out  of  Sight,  in  the  Pretenfions 
that  Booth ,  then  young,  as  he  was,  had  to  the  fame  Part :  And 
this  very  Difcouragement  fo  ftrongly  affeded  him,  that  not  long 
after,  when  leveral  of  us  became  Sharers  with  Swiney ,  Booth  ra¬ 
ther  chofe  to  rifque  his  Fortune,  with  the  old  Patentee  in  Drury - 
Lane ,  than  come  into  our  Intereft,  where  he  faw  he  was  like  to 
meet  with  more  of  thofe  Partialities.  And  yet  again,  Booth  him- 
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felf,  when  he  came  to  be  a  Menager,  would  fometimes  fuffer 
his  Judgment  to  be  blinded  by  his  Inclination  to  A  dors,  whom 
the  Town  Teem’d  to  have  but  an  indifferent  Opinion  of.  This 
again,  inclines  me  to  ask  another  of  my  odd  Quefcions,  viz.  Have 
we  never  Teen  the  fame  Paffions  govern  a  Court !  How  many 
white  Staffs,  and  great  Places  do  we  find,  in  our  Hifiories,  have 
been  laid  at  the  Feet  of  a  Monarch,  becaufe  they  chofe  not  to 
give  way  to  a  Rival,  in  Power,  or  hold  a  fecond  Place  in  his 
Favour  ?  How  many  TVhigs ,  and  Tories  have  chang’d  their  Parties, 
when  their  good  or  bad  Pretenfions  have  met  with  a  Check  to 
their  higher  Preferment? 

Thus,  we  fee,  let  the  Degrees,  and  Rank  of  Men,  be  ever 
To  unequal,  Nature  throws  out  their  Pafilons,  from  the  fame 
Motives ;  ’tis  not  the  Eminence,  or  Lowlinefs  of  either,  that 
makes  the  one,  when  provok’d,  more  or  lefs  a  reafonable  Crea¬ 
ture  than  the  other :  The  Courtier,  and  the  Comedian,  when 
their  Ambition  is  out  of  Humour,  take  juft  the  fame  Meafures 
to  right  themfelves. 

If  this  familiar  Stile  of  talking  fhould,  in  the  Noftrils  of  Gra¬ 
vity,  and  Wifdom,  fmell  a  little  too  much  of  the  Prefumptuous, 
or  the  Pragmatical,  I  will,  at  leaf!,  defcend  lower,  in  my  Apo¬ 
logy  for  it,  by  calling  to  my  Affiftance  the  old,  humble  Pro¬ 
verb,  viz.  ’ Tis  an  ill  Bird  that ,  &c.  Why  then  fhould  I  debale 
my  Profeflion,  by  fetting  it  in  vulgar  Lights,  when  I  may  fhew 
it  to  more  favourable  Advantages  ?  And  when  I  fpeak  of  our 
Errors,  why  may  I  not  extenuate  them  by  illufirious  Examples  ? 
or  by  not  allowing  them  greater,  than  the  greateft  Men  have 
been  fubjed  to  ?  Or  why,  indeed,  may  I  not  fuppole,  that  a  fen- 
fible  Reader  will  rather  laugh,  than  look  grave,  at  the  Pomp  of 
my  Parallels  ? 

Now,  as  I  am  tied  down  to  the  Veracity  of  an  Hiftorian, 
whofe  Fads  cannot  be  fuppofed,  like  thole  in  a  Romance,  to 
be  in  the  Choice  of  the  Author,  to  make  them  more  marvellous, 
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by  Invention,  if  I  fhould  happen  to  fink  into  a  little  farther  In¬ 
significancy,  let  the  fimple  Truth  of  what  I  have  farther  to  fay, 
be  rny  Excufe  for  it.  I  am  oblig’d,  therefore,  to  make  the  Ex¬ 
periment,  by  fhewing  you  the  Condud  of  our  Theatrical  Mi- 
niflry  in  fuch  Lights,  as  on  various  Occafions  it  appear’d  in. 

Though  Wilks  had  more  Induflry,  and  Application,  than  any 
Ador  I  had  ever  known,  yet  we  found  it  poflible  that  thole 
neceflary  Qualities  might  fometimes  be  fo  mifconduded,  as  not 
only  to  make  them  ufelefs,  but  hurtful  to  our  Common-wealth ; 
for  while  he  was  impatient  to  be  foremod,  in  every  thing,  he 
frequently  Shock’d  the  honed  Ambition  of  others,  whofe  Mea- 
fures  might  have  been  more  ferviceable,  could  his  Jealou fy  have 
given  way  to  them.  His  own  Regards  for  himfelf,  therefore* 
were,  to  avoid  a  difagreeable  Difpute  with  him,  too  often  com¬ 
ply ’d  with :  But  this  leaving  his  Diligence,  to  his  own  Condud, 
made  us,  in  fome  Indances,  pay  dearly  for  it:  For  Example;  he 
would  take  as  much,  or  more  Pains  in  forwarding  to  the  Stage, 
the  Water-gruel  Work  of  fome  infipid  Author,  that  happen’d 
rightly  to  make  his  Court  to  him,  than  he  would  for  the  bed 
Play,  wherein  it  was  not  his  Fortune  to  be  chofen  for  the  bed 
Charader.  So  great  was  his  Impatience  to  be  employ’d,  that  I 
Scarce  remember,  in  twenty  Years,  above  one  profitable  Play, 
we  could  get  to  be  reviv’d,  wherein  he  found  he  was  to  make 
no  confiderable  Figure,  independent  of  him :  But  the  Tetnpeft 
having  done  Wonders  formerly,  he  could  not  form  any  Pre- 
tenfions,  to  let  it  lie  longer  dormant :  However,  his  Coldnefs  to 
it  was  fo  vifible,  that  he  took  all  Occafions  to  podpone,  and 
difcourage  its  Progrefs,  by  frequently  taking  up  the  morning 
Stage  with  Something  more  to  his  Mind.  Having  been  myfelf 
particularly  follicitous  for  the  reviving  this  Play,  Dogget  (for  this 
was  before  Booth  came  into  the  Menagement)  conlented  that  the 
extraordinary  Decorations,  and  Habits,  fhould  be  left  to  my  Care, 
and  Diredion,  as  the  fitted  Perfon,  whofe  Temper  could  jolsle 
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through  the  petulant  Oppofition,  that  he  knew  Wilks  would  be 
always  offering  to  it,  beeaufe  he  had  but  a  middling  Part  in  it, 
that  of  Ferdinand :  Notwithbanding  which,  fo  it  happen’d, 
that  the  Succefs  of  it  fhev/’d  (not  to  take  from  the  Merit  of 
Wilks)  that  it  was  poffible  to  have  good  Audiences,  without 
his  extraordinary  Abidance.  In  the  firb  fix  Days  of  adting  it, 
we  paid  all  our  conbant,  and  incidental  Expence,  and  fhar’d 
each  of  us  a  hundred  Pounds :  The  greateb  Profit,  that  in  fo 
little  a  Time  had  yet  been  known  within  my  Memory!  But,  alas! 
what  was  paltry  Pelf,  to  Glory  ?  That  was  the  darling  Paffion 
of  Wilks  s  Heart !  and  not  to  advance  in  it,  was,  to  fo  jealous 
an  Ambition,  a  painful  Retreat,  a  meer  Shade  to  his  Laurels! 
and  the  common  Benefit  was  but  a  poor  Equivalent,  to  his  want 
of  particular  Applaufe  !  To  conclude,  not  Prince  Lewis  of  Baden , 
though  a  Confederate  General,  with  the  Duke  of  Malborough , 
was  more  inconfolable,  upon  the  memorable  Vidtory  at  Blenheim , 
at  which  he  was  not  prefent,  than  our  Theatrical  Hero  was,  to 
fee  any  Adtion  profperous,  that  he  was  not  himfelf  at  the  Head 
of.  If  this  then  was  an  Infirmity  in  Wilks ,  why  may  not  my 
fhewing  the  fame  Weaknefs  in  fo  great  a  Man,  mollify  the  Im¬ 
putation,  and  keep  his  Memory  in  Countenance? 

This  laudable  Appetite  for  Fame,  in  Wilks ,  wars  not,  however 
to  be  fed,  without  that  conbant  Labour,  which  only  himfelf  was 
able  to  come  up  to :  He  therefore  bethought  him  of  the  means, 
to  leffen  the  Fatigue,  and  at  the  fame  time,  to  heighten  his  Re¬ 
putation  ;  which  was  by  giving  up  now,  and  then,  a  Part  to 
fome  raw  Adlor,  who  he  was  fure  would  difgrace  it,  and  confe- 
quently  put  the  Audience  in  mind  of  his  fuperior  Performance: 
Among  this  fort  of  Indulgences  to  young  Adtors,  he  happen’d 
once  to  make  a  Miflake,  that  fet  his  Views  in  a  clear  Light.  The 
bed  Criticks,  I  believe,  will  allow,  that  in  Shakefpears  Macheth , 
there  are  in  the  Part  of  Macduff  two  Scenes,  the  one  of  Terror, 
in  the  fecond  Adt ,  and  the  other  of  Compafiion,  in  the  fourth, 
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equal  to  any  that  dramatick  Poetry  has  produc’d  :  Thefe  Scenes 
Wilks  had  acred  with  Succefs,  tho’  far  fhort  of  that  happier 
Skill  and  Grace,  which  Monfort  had  formerly  fhewn,  in  them. 

Such  a  Part,  however,  one  might  imagine  would  be  one  of  the 
lad,  a  good  Adtor  would  chufe  to  part  with:  But  Wilks  was  of 
a  different  Opinion ;  for  Macbeth  was  thrice  as  long,  had  more 
great  Scenes  of  Adtion,  and  bore  the  Name  of  the  Play :  Now, 
to  be  a  lecond  in  any  Play,  v/as  what  he  did  not  much  care  for, 
and  had  been  feldom  us’d  to  :  This  Part  of  Macduff  therefore, 
he  had  given  to  one  Williams ,  as  yet  no  extraordinary,  though 
a  promifing  Adtor.  Williams ,  in  the  Simplicity  of  his  Heart, 
immediately  told  Booths  what  a  Favour  Wilks  had  done  him. 

Booth ,  as  he  had  Reafcn,  thought  Wilks  had  here  carried  his 
Indulgence,  and  his  Authority,  a  little  too  far ;  for  as  Booth  had 
no  better  a  Part,  in  the  fame  Play,  than  that  of  Banquo ,  he  found 
himfelf  too  much  difregarded,  in  letting  fo  young  an  Adtor  take 
Place  of  him:  Booth ,  therefore,  who  knew  the  Value  of  Mac¬ 
duff  ^  propofed  to  do  it  himfelf,  and  to  give  Banquo  to  Williams ; 
and  to  make  him  farther  amends,  offer’d  him  any  other  of  his 
Parts,  that  he  thought  might  be  of  Service  to  him.  W illiams 
was  content  with  the  Exchange,  and  thankful  for  the  Promile. 

This  Scheme,  indeed,  (had  it  taken  Effedt)  might  have  been  an 
Eafe  to  Wilks ,  and  poffibly  no  Difadvantage  to  the  Play;  but 
foftly —  That  was  not  quite  what  we  had  a  Mind  to  !  No  fooner 
then,  came  this  Propolal  to  Wilks ,  but  off  went  the  Mafque, 
and  out  came  the  Secret !  For  though  Wilks  wanted  to  be  eas’d 
of  the  Part,  he  did  not  defire  to  be  excelFd  in  it;  and  as  he 
was  not  fure  but  that  might  be  the  cafe,  if  Booth  were  to  adt 
it,  he  wifely  retradted  his  own  Projedt,  took  Macduff  again  to 
himfelf,  and  while  he  liv’d,  never  had  a  Thought  of  runninp- 
the  fame  Hazard,  by  any  farther  Offer  to  refign  it. 

Here,  I  confefs,  I  am  at  a  Lofs  for  a  Fad  in  Hidory,  to 
which  this  can  be  a  Parallel  1  To  be  weary  of  a  Pod,  even  to 
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a  real  Defire-  of  refigning  it;  and  yet  to  chufe,  rather  to 
drudge  on  in  it,  than  differ  it  to  be  well  fupplied  (though  to 
fhare  in  that  Advantage)  is  a  Delicacy  of  Ambition,  that  Ma- 
cbiavil  himfelf  has  made  no  mention  of :  Or  if  in  old  Rome , 
the  Jealoufy  of  any  pretended  Patriot,  equally  inclin’d  to  ab¬ 
dicate  his  Ofhce,  may  have  come  up  to  it ;  ’tis  more  than  my 
reading  remembers. 

As  nothing  can  be  more  impertinent,  than  fhewing  too  fre¬ 
quent  a  Fear,  to  be  thought  fo,  I  will,  without  farther  Apology, 
rather  rifque  that  Imputation,  than  not  tell  you  another  Story 
much  to  the  fame  purpofe,  and  of  no  more  confequence  than 
my  lad:.  To  make  you  underffand  it  however,  a  little  Preface  will 
be  neceffary. 

If  the  Merit  of  an  Actor  (as  it  certainly  does)  confifts  more  in 
the  Quality,  than  the  Quantity  of  his  Labour ;  the  other  Mena- 
gers  had  no  vifible  Reafon  to  think,  this  needlefs  Ambition  of 
Wills ,  in  being  fo  often,  and  fometimes  fo  unneceffarily  em¬ 
ploy’d,  gave  him  any  Title  to  a  Superiority ;  Specially  when  our 
Articles  of  Agreement,  had  allow’d  us  all  to  be  equal.  But  what 
are  narrow  Contracts  to  great  Souls  with  growing  Befires.  Wilks 
therefore,  who  thought  himfelf  leffen’d,  in  appealing  to  any 
Judgment,  but  his  own,  plainly  difcovered,  by  his  refllefs  Beha¬ 
viour  (though  he  did  not  care  to  fpeak  out)  that  he  thought  he 
had  a  Right  to  fome  higher  Confideration,  for  his  Performance : 
This  was  often  Booth's  Opinion,  as  well  as  my  own.  It  mud:  be 
farther"  obferv’d,  that  he  actually  had  a  feparate  Allowance  of 
Fifty  Pounds  a  Year,  for  writing  our  daily  Play-Bills,  for  the 
Printer:  Which  Province,  to  fay  the  Truth,  was  the  only  one 
we  car’d  to  trud  to  his  particular  Intendance,  or  could  find  out 
for  a  Pretence  to  didinguifh  him.  But,  to  fpeak  a  plainer  Truth, 
this  Penfion,  which  was  no  part  of  our  original  Agreement,  'was 
merely  paid  to  keep  him  quiet,  and  not  that  we  thought  ifr  due 
to  fo  infignificant  a  Charge,  as  what  a  Prompter  had  formerly 
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executed.  This  being  really  the  Cafe,  his  frequent  Complaints 
of  being  a  Drudge  to  the  Company,  grew  fomething  more,  than 
difagreeable  to  us :  For  we  could  not  digeft  the  Impofition  of  a 
Man’s  fetting  himfelf  to  work,  and  then  bringing  in  his  own 
Bill  for  it.  Booth ,  therefore,  who  was  lefs  eafy,  than  I  was,  to 
fee  him  fo  often  fetting  a  Merit  upon  this  Quantity  of  his  La¬ 
bour,  which  neither  could  be  our  Intereft,  or  his  own,  to  lay 
upon  him;  propofed  to  me,  that  we  might  remove  this  preten¬ 
ded  Grievance,  by  reviving  fome  Play,  that  might  be  likely  to 
live,  and  be  eafily  aCted,  without  Wilks  s  having  any  Part  in  it. 
About  this  time,  an  unexpected  Occafion  offer’d  itfelf,  to  put  our 
Projedt,  in  practice :  What  follow’d  our  Attempt,  will  be  all  (if 
any  thing  be)  worth  Obfervation,  in  my  Story. 

In  1725,  we  were  call’d  upon,  in  a  manner,  that  could  not  be 
refilled,  to  revive  the  Provok'd  Wife ,  a  Comedy,  which,  while 
we  found  our  Account,  in  keeping  the  Stage  clear  of  thofe  loofe 
Liberties,  it  had  formerly,  too  juffcly  been  charg’d  with ;  we  had 
laid  afide,  for  fome  Years.  The  Author,  Sir  John  Va?i,brughy 
who  was  confcious  of  what  it  had  too  much  of,  was  prevail’d 
upon,  to  fubftitute  a  new-written  Scene  in  the  Place  of  one,  in 
the  fourth  ACt,  where  the  Wantonnefs  of  his  Wit,  and  Humour, 
had  (originally)  made  a  Rake  talk  like  a  Rake,  in  the  borrow’d 
Habit  of  a  Clergyman :  To  avoid  which  Offence,  he  clapt  the 
fame  Debauchee,  into  the  Undrefs  of  a  Woman  of  Quality : 
Now  the  Character,  and  Profeffion  of  a  Fine  Lady,  not  being 
fo  indelibly  facred  as  that  of  a  Churchman ;  whatever  Follies 
he  expos’d,  in  the  Petticoat,  kept  him,  at  lead;  clear  of  his  for¬ 
mer  Prophanenefs,  and  were  now  innocently  ridiculous,  to  the 
Spectator. 

This  Play  being  thus  refitted  for  the  Stage,  was,  as  I  have  ob- 
ferved,  call’d  for,  from  Court,  and  by  many  of  the  Nobility. 
Now,  then,  we  thought  was  a  proper  time  to  come  to  an  Ex¬ 
planation  with  Wilks  :  Accordingly,  when  the  ACtors  were  fum- 
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mon’d  to  hear  the  Play  read,  and  receive  their  Parts ;  1  addrefs’d 
myfelf  to  Wilks,  before  them  all,  and  told  him,  That  as  the 
Part  of  Conflant ,  which  he  feern’d  to  chufe,  was  a  Chara&er 
of  lefs  Abtion,  than  he  generally  appear’d  in,  we  thought  this 
might  be  a  good  Occaiion  to  eafe  himfelf,  by  giving  it  to  ano¬ 
ther.  —  Here  he  look’d  grave.  —  That  the  Love-Scenes  of  it  were 
rather  ferious,  than  gay,  or  humourous,  and  therefore  might  fit 
very  well  upon  Booth.  —  Down  dropt  his  Brow,  and  furl’d  were 
his  Features.  —  That  if  we  were  never  to  revive  a  tolerable  Play, 
without  him,  what  would  become  of  us,  in  cafe  of  his  Indifpo- 
iition  ?  ■ —  Here  he  pretended  to  flir  the  Fire.  —  That  as  he  could 
have  no  farther  Advantage,  or  Advancement,  in  his  Station  to 
hope  for,  his  adting  in  this  Play  was  but  giving  himfelf  an  un¬ 
profitable  trouble,  which  neither  Booth ,  or  I,  defired  to  impofe 
upon  him.  —  Softly.  —  Now  the  Pill  began  to  gripe  him.  —  In  a 
Word,  this  provoking  Civility,  plung’d  him  into  a  Paflion, 
which  he  was  no  longer  able  to  contain ;  out  it  came,  with  all 
the  Equipage  of  unlimited  Language,  that  on  fuch  Occafions  his 
Difpleafure  ufually  fee  out  with ;  but  when  his  Reply  was  flript 
of  thofe  Ornaments,  it  was  plainly  this :  That  he  look’d  upon 
all  I  had  faid,  as  a  concerted  Defign,  not  only  to  fignalize  our 
felves,  by  laying  him  afide ;  but  a  Contrivance  to  draw  him  into 
the  Disfavour  of  the  Nobility,  by  making  it  fuppos’d  his  own 
Choice,  that  he  did  not  act  in  a  Play  fo  particularly  ask’d  for; 
but  we  fliould  End,  he  could  (land  upon  his  own  Bottom,  and 
it  was  not  all  our  little  caballing  fliould  get  our  Ends  of  him  : 
To  which  I  anfwer’d  with  fome  Warmth,  That  he  was  miftaken 
in  our  Ends;  for  Thofe,  Sir,  faid  I,  you  have  anfwer’d  already, 
by  fhewing  the  Company,  you  cannot  bear  to  be  left  out  of  any 
Play.  Are  not  you  every  Day  complaining  of  your  being  over¬ 
labour’d?  And  now,  upon  cur  firfl  offering  to  eafe  you,  you  fly 
into  a  Paflion,  and  pretend  to  make  that  a  greater  Grievance, 
than  t’other :  But,  Sir,  if  your  being  In,  or  Out  of  the  Play,  is 
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a  Hardfhip,  you  {hall  impofe  it  upon  yourfelf :  The  Part  is  in 
your  Hand,  and  to  us,  it  is  a  Matter  of  Indifference  now,  whe¬ 
ther  you  take  it,  or  leave  it.  Upon  this  he  threw  down  the  Part 
upon  the  Table,  crofs’d  his  Arms,  and  fate  knocking  his  Heel, 
upon  the  Floor,  as  feeming  to  threaten  moil,  when  he  faid  lead; ; 
but  when  no  body  perfuaded  him  to  take  it  up  again,  Booth ,  not 
chufing  to  pufh  the  matter  too  far,  but  rather  to  fplit  the  diffe¬ 
rence  of  our  Difpute,  faid,  That  for  his  Part,  he  faw  no  fuch 
great  matter  in  aiding  every  Day  ;  for  he  believed  it  the  wliol- 
fomeft  Exercife  in  the  World ;  it  kept  the  Spirits  in  motion,  and 
always  gave  him  a  good  Stomach.  Tho’  this  was,  in  a  manner, 
giving  up  the  Part  to  Wilks -,  yet  it  did  not  allow,  he  did  us  any 
Favour  in  receiving  it.  Here,  I  obferv’d  Mrs.  Oldfield  began  to 
titter,  behind  her  Fan:  But  Wilks  being  more  intent,  upon  what 
Booth  had  faid,  reply’d,  Every  one  could  bed:  feel  for  himfelr, 
but  he  did  not  pretend  to  the  Strength  of  a  Pack-horfe ;  therefore 
if  Mrs.  Oldfield  would  chufe  any  body  elfe  to  play  with  her,  he 
fhould  be  very  glad  to  be  excus’d  :  This  throwing  the  Negative 
upon  Mrs.  Oldfield ,  was,  indeed,  a  fure  way  to  fave  himfelf; 
which  I  could  not  help  taking  notice  of,  by  faying.  It  was  making 
but  an  ill  Compliment,  to  the  Company,  to  fuppofe,  there  was 
but  one  Man  in  it,  Ft  to  play  an  ordinary  Part  with  her.  Here 
Mrs.  Oldfield  got  up,  and  turning  me  half  round  to  come  for¬ 
ward,  faid  with  her  ufual  Franknefs,  Pooh  !  you  are  all  a  Parcel 
of  Fools,  to  make  fuch  a  rout  about  nothing!  Rightly  judging, 
that  the  Perfon,  mod;  out  of  humour,  would  not  be  more  dif- 
pleas’d  at  her  calling  us  a  13,  by  the  fame  Name.  As  die  knew, 
too,  the  bed;  way  of  ending  the  Debate,  would  be  to  help  the 
Weak ;  fhe  faid,  die  hop’d  Mr.  Wilks  would  not  fo  far  mind 
what  had  pad,  as  to  refufe  his  aiding  the  Part,  with  her ;  for 
though  it  might  not  be  fo  good,  as  he  had  been  us’d  to  ;  yet, 
fhe  believed,  .  thofe  who  had  befpoke  the  Play,  would  expert  to 
have  it  done  to  the  befl  Advantage,  and  it  would  make  but  an 
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odd  Story  abroad,  if  it  were  known,  there  had  been  any  Diffi¬ 
culty  in  that  point  among  ourfelves.  To  conclude,  Wilks  had  the 
Part,  and  we  had  all  we  wanted  ;  which  was  an  Occahon  to  let 
him  fee,  that  the  Accident,  or  Choice  of  one  Menager’s  being 
more  employ’d  than  another,  would  never  be  allow’d  a  Pretence, 
for  altering  our  Indentures,  or  his  having  an  extraordinary 
Confideration  for  it. 

However  difagreeable  it  might  be,  to  have  this  unfociable  Tem¬ 
per  daily  to  deal  with ;  yet  I  cannot  but  fay,  that  from  the  fame 
impatient  Spirit,  that  had  fo  often  hurt  us,  we  Rill  drew  valuable 
Advantages:  For  as  Wilks  feem’d  to  have  no  Joy,  in  Life,  be¬ 
yond  his  being  diftinguifh’d  on  the  Stage;  we  were  not  only 
fure  of  his  always  doing  his  heft,  there,  himfelf ;  but  of  ma¬ 
king  others  more  careful,  than  without  the  Rod  of  fo  iraicible  a 
Temper  over  them,  they  would  have  been.  And  I  much  que- 
ftion,  if  a  more  temperate,  or  better  IJfage  of  the  hired  ACtors, 
could  have  fo  effectually  kept  them  to  Order.  Not  even  Bet¬ 
terton  (as  we  have  foen)  with  all  his  good  Senfe,  his  great  Fame, 
and  Experience,  could,  by  being  only  a  quiet  Example  of  In- 
duftry  himfelf,  fave  his  Company  from  falling,  while  neither 
Gentlenefs  could  govern,  or  the  Confideration  of  their  common 
Interefl  reform  them.  Diligence,  with  much  the  inferior  Skill, 
or  Capacity,  will  beat  the  bell:  negligent  Company,  that  ever 
came  upon  a  Stage.  But  when  a  certain  dreaming  Idlenefs,  or 
jolly  Negligence  of  Rehearfals  gets  into  a  Body  of  the  Ignorant, 
and  Incapable  (which  before  Wilks  came  into  Drury-Lane , 
when  Powell  was  at  the  Head  of  them,  was  the  Cafe  of  that 
Company)  then,  I  fay,  a  fenfible  Spectator  might  have  look’d 
upon  the  fallen  Stage,  as  Fortius  in  the  Play  of  Cato ,  does  up¬ 
on  his  ruin’d  Country,  and  have  lamented  it,  in  (fomething  near) 
the  fame  Exclamation,  viz. 
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O  ye  Immortal  Bards  ! 

What  Havock  do  thefe  Blockheads  make  among  your  W orks  ! 

How  are  the  boafted  Labours  of  an  Age, 

Defacd ,  and  tortur'd,  by  Ungracious  AB ion  f 

Of  this  wicked  Doings,  Dryden  too  complains  in  one  of  his  Pro¬ 
logues,  at  that  time,  where  Ipeaking  of  fuch  lewd  Actors,  he 
clofes  a  Couplet  with  the  following  Line,  visa. 

And  murder  Plays ,  which  they  mifcall  Reviving. 

The  great  Share,  therefore,  that  Wilks ,  by  his  exemplary  Dili¬ 
gence,  and  Impatience  of  Negleft,  in  others,  had  in  the  Refor¬ 
mation  of  this  Evil,  ought  in  Juftice  to  be  remember’d ;  and  let 
my  own  Vanity  here  take  Shame,  to  itfelf,  when  I  confefs,  That 
had  I  had  half  his  Application,  I  jftill  think  I  might  have  fhewn 
myfelf  twice  the  Ablor,  that  in  my  higheft  State  of  Favour,  I 
appear’d  to  be.  But,  if  I  have  any  Excufe  for  that  Neglect  (a 
Fault,  which  if  I  loved  not  Truth,  1  need  not  have  mentioned) 
it  is  that  fo  much  of  my  Attention  was  taken  up  in  an  inceffant 
Labour  to  guard  again!!  our  private  Animalities,  and  preferve  a 
Harmony,  in  our  Menagement,  that  I  hope,  and  believe,  it 
made  ample  Amends,  for  whatever  Omiffion,  my  Auditors 
might  fometimes  know  it  coil  me  fome  pains  to  conceal.  But 
Nature  takes  care  to  bellow  her  Bleffings,  with  a  more  equal  Hand 
than  Fortune  does,  and  is  feldom  known  to  heap  too  many  upon 
one  Man  :  One  tolerable  Talent,  in  an  Individual,  is  enough  to 
preferve  him,  from  being  good  for  nothing ;  and,  if  that  was  not 
laid  to  my  Charge,  as  an  Aflor,  I  have  in  this  Light  too,  lels  to 
complain  of,  than  to  be  thankful  for. 

Before  I  conclude  my  Hiftory,  it  may  be  expecled,  I  FiouM 
give  fome  further  View  of  thefe  my  lalL  Cotemporaries  of  the 
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1  heatre,  TV tlks ,  and  Booth ,  in  their  different  acting  Capacities. 
If  I  were  to  paint  them  in  the  Colours  they  laid  upon  one  ano¬ 
ther,  their  Talents  would  not  be  fhewn  with  half  the  Commen¬ 
dation,  I  am  inclin’d  to  bellow  upon  them,  when  they  are  left 
to  my  own  Opinion.  But  People  of  the  fame  Prcfefiion,  are 
apt  to  fee  themfelyes,  in  their  own  clear  Glafs  of  Partiality,  and 
look  upon  their  Equals  through  a  Mid  of  Prejudice.  It  might 
be  imagin’d  too,  from  the  difference  of  their  natural  Tempers, 
that  Wilks  fhould  have  been  more  blind,  to  the  Excellencies  of 
Booth ,  than  Booth  was  to  thole  of  Wilks  3  but  it  was  not  fo  : 
Wilks  would  fometimes  commend  Booth  to  me  3  but  when  Wilks 
excelfd,  the  other  was  filent :  Booth  feem’d  to  think  nothing  va¬ 
luable,  that  was  not  tragically  Great,  or  Marvellous:  Let  that 
be  as  true,  as  it  may  ;  yet  I  have  often  thought,  that  from  his 
having  no  Tade  of  Humour  himfelf,  he  might  be  too  much  in¬ 
clin’d  to  depreciate  the  Adling  of  it  in  others.  The  very  flight 
Opinion,  which  in  private  Converfation  with  me,  he  had  of 
Wilks  s  acting  Sir  Harry  Wildair ,  was  certainly  more,  than 
could  be  judihed;  not  only  from  the  general  Applaufe  that  was 
againd  that  Opinion  (though  Applaufe  is  not  always  infallible) 
but  from  the  vifible  Capacity  which  mud  be  allow’d  to  an  Ac¬ 
tor,  that  could  carry  fuch  flight  Materials  to  fuch  a  height  of 
Approbation :  For  though  the  Character  of  Wildair ,  fcarce  in 
any  one  Scene,  will  dand  againd  a  juft  Criticifm  3  yet  in  the 
Whole,  there  are  fo  many  gay,  and  falfe  Colours  or  the  fine 
Gentleman,  that  nothing  but  a  Vivacity  in  the  Performance,  pro- 
portionably  extravagant,  could  have  made  them  fo  happily  glare, 
upon  a  common  Audience. 

IV i Iks ,  from  his  firft  fetting  out,  certainly  form’d  his  manner 
of  Acting,  upon  the  Model  of  Monfort  3  as  Booth  did  his,  on 
that  of  Betterton.  But  —  Hand  pajfbus  requis  :  I  cannot  fay, 
either  of  them  came  up  to  their  Original.  Wilks  had  not  that 
eafy  regulated  Behaviour,  or  the  harmonious  Elocution  of  the 
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One,  nor  Booth  that  confcious  Afpedl  of  Intelligence,  nor  requi- 
fite  Variation  of  Voice,  that  made  every  Line  the  Other  fpoke 
leem  his  own,  natural,  felf-deliver’d  Sentiment :  Yet  there  is  hill 
room  for  great  Commendation  of  Both  the  flrffc  mentioned  ; 
which  will  not  be  fo  much  diminifh’d,  in  my  having  faid,  they 
were  only  excell’d  by  fuch  Predeceffors,  as  it  will  be  rais’d,  in 
venturing  to  affirm,  it  will  be  a  longer  time,  before  any  SucceL 
fors  will  come  near  them.  Thus  one  of  the  greatefl  Praifes  given 
to  Virgil  is,  That  no  Succeffor  in  Poetry  came  fo  near  Him,  as 
He  himfelf  did  to  Homer. 

Tho’  the  Majority  of  Publick  Auditors  are  but  bad  Judges  of 
Theatrical  A6tion,  and  are  often  deceiv’d  into  their  Approba¬ 
tion  of  what  has  no  folid  Pretence  to  it ;  yet,  as  there  are  no 
other  appointed  Judges  to  appeal  to,  and  as  every  fingle  Specta¬ 
tor  has  a  Right  to  be  one  of  them,  their  Sentence  will  be  defini¬ 
tive,  and  the  Merit  of  an  Actor  mud,  in  fome  degree,  be  weigh’d 
by  it :  By  this  Law  then,  Wilks  was  pronounc’d  an  Excellent 
Actor;  which  if  the  few  true  Judges  did  not  allow  him  to  be, 
they  were  at  leaft  too  candid  to  flight,  or  difcourage  him.  Booth 
and  he  were  Actors  fo  directly  oppofite  in  their  Manner,  that,  if 
either  of  them  could  have  borrow’d  a  little  of  the  other’s  Fault, 
they  would  Both  have  been  improv’d  by  it :  If  Wilks  had  fome- 
times  too  violent  a  Vivacity ;  Booth  as  often  contented  himfelf 
with  too  grave  a  Dignity :  The  Latter  feem’d  too  much  to 
heave  up  his  Words,  as  the  Other  to  dart  them  to  the  Ear,  with 
too  quick,  and  fharp  a  Vehemence  :  Thus  Wilks  would  too  fre¬ 
quently  break  into  the  Time,  and  Meafure  of  the  Harmony,  by 
too  many  fpirited  Accents,  in  one  Line;  and  Booth ,  by  too  fo- 
lemn  a  Regard  to  Harmony,  would  as  often  lofe  the  neceffary 
Spirit  of  it :  So  that  (as  I  have  obferv’d)  could  we  have  fome- 
times  rais’d  the  one,  and  funk  the  other,  they  had  both  been 
nearer,  to  the  Mark.  Yet  this  could  not  be  always  objected  to 
them  :  They  had  their  Intervals  of  unexceptionable  Excellence, 
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that  more,  than  balanc’d  their  Errors.  The  Mader-piece  of 
Booth  was  Othello :  There,  he  was  mod  in  Character,  and 
feem’d  not  more  to  animate,  or  pleafe  himfelf,  in  it,  than  his 
Spectators.  5Tis  true  he  ow’d  his  lad,  and  highed  Advance¬ 
ment,  to  his  aCting  Cato :  But  it  was  the  Novelty,  and  critical 
Appearance  of  that  Character,  that  chiefly  fwell’d  the  Torrent 
of  his  Applauie :  For  let  the  Sentiments  of  a  declaiming  Patriot 
have  all  the  Sublimity,  that  Poetry  can  raife  them  to;  let  them 
be  deliver’d  too,  with  the  utmod  Grace,  and  Dignity  of  Elocu¬ 
tion,  that  can  recommend  them  to  the  Auditor  :  Yet  this  is  but 
one  Light,  wherein  the  Excellence  of  an  ACtor  can  fhine:  But 
in  Othello  we  may  fee  him,  in  the  Variety  of  Nature:  There  the 
ACtor  is  carried  through  the  different  Accidents  of  domedick, 
Happinefs,  and  Mifery,  occalionally  torn,  and  tortur’d  by  the 
mod  didraCting  Padion,  that  can  raife  Terror,  or  Compaflion, 
in  the  Spectator.  Such  are  the  Characters,  that  a  Mader  ACtor 
would  delight  in;  and  therefore  in  Othello ,  I  may  fafely  aver, 
that  Booth  fhew’d  himfelf  thrice  the  ACtor,  that  he  could  in  Cato. 
And  yet  his  Merit  in  aCting  Cato  need  not  be  diminidi’d  by  this 
Companion. 

Wilks  often  regretted,  that  in  Tragedy,  he  had  not  the  full, 
and  drong  Voice  of  Booth  to  command,  and  grace  his  Periods 
with :  But  Booth  us’d  to  fay,  That  if  his  Ear  had  been  equal 
to  it,  Wilks  had  Voice  enough  to  have  fhewn  himfelf  a  much 
better  Tragedian.  Now  though  there  might  be  fome  Truth  in 
this ;  yet  thefe  two  ACtors  were  of  fo  mixt  a  Merit,  that  even, 
in  Tragedy,  the  Superiority  was  not  always  on  the  fame 
fide:  In  Sorrow,  Tendernefs,  or  Redgnation,  Wilks  plainly  had 
the  Advantage,  and  feem’d  more  pathetically  to  feel,  look,  and 
exprefs  his  Calamity :  But,  in  the  more  turbulent  Tranfports  of 
the  Heart,  Booth  again  bore  the  Palm,  and  left  all  Competitors 
behind  him.  A  FaCt  perhaps  will  fet  this  Difference,  in  a 

clearer  Light.  I  have  formerly  feen  Wilks  act  Othello ,  and 
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Booth  the  Earl  of  Ejfex ,  in  which  they  both  mifcarried :  Nei¬ 
ther  the  exclamatory  Rage,  or  Jealoufy  of  the  one,  or  the  plain¬ 
tive  Diftreffes  of  the  other,  were  happily  executed,  or  became  ei¬ 
ther  of  them ;  tho’  in  the  contrary  Characters,  they  were  both  ex¬ 
cellent. 

When  an  ACtor  Becomes,  and  naturally  Looks  the  Character 
he  Rands  in,  I  have  often  obferv’d  it  to  have  had  as  fortunate 
an  EffeCt,  and  as  much  recommended  him  to  the  Approbation 
of  the  common  Auditors,  as  the  molt  correct,  or  judicious  Ut¬ 
terance  of  the  Sentiments:  This  was  ftrongly  vifible,  in  the  fa¬ 
vourable  Reception  Wills  met  with  in  Hamlet ,  where  I  own 
the  Half  of  what  he  fpoke,  was  as  painful  to  my  Ear,  as  every 
Line,  that  came  from  Betterton  was  charming ;  And  yet  it 
is  not  impoffible,  could  they  have  come  to  a  Poll,  but 
Wilks  might  have  had  a  Majority  of  Admirers  :  However, 
fuch  a  Divilion  had  been  no  Proof,  that  the  Preeminence 
had  not  ftill  remain’d  in  Betterton ;  and  if  I  fhould  add,  that 
Booth  too,  was  behind  Betterton  in  Othello ,  it  would  be  fay¬ 
ing  no  more,  than  Booth  himlelf  had  Judgment,  and  Can¬ 
dour  enough  to  know,  and  confefs.  And  if  both  he,  and 
Wilks ,  are  allow’d,  in  the  two  above-mention’d  Characters,  a  fe- 
cond  Place,  to  lb  great  a  Matter,  as  Betterton ,  it  will  be  a  Rank 
of  Praife,  that  the  beft  ACtors,  fince  my  Time,  might  have  been 
proud  of. 

I  am  now  come  towards  the  End  of  that  Time,  through  which 
our  Affairs  had  long  gone  forward  in  a  fettled  courfe  of  Prof- 
perity.  From  the  vifible  Errors  of  former  Menagements,  we 
had,  at  laft,  found  the  neceffary  Means  to  bring  our  private 
Laws,  and  Orders,  into  the  general  Obfervance,  and  Approba¬ 
tion  of  our  Society :  Diligence,  and  Neglect,  were  under  an 
equal  Eye ;  the  one  never  fail’d  of  its  Reward,  and  the  other, 
by  being  very  rarely  excus’d,  was  lefs  frequently  committed. 
You  are  now  to  confider  us  in  our  height  of  Favour,  and  fo 
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much  in  fafhion,  with  the  Politer  part  of  the  Town,  that 
our  Houfe,  every  Saturday ,  feem’d  to  be  the  appointed  Af- 
embly  of  the  Fir  ft  Ladies  of  Quality :  Of  this  too,  the 
common  Spectators  were  fo  well  apprized,  that  for  twenty 
Years  fucceflively,  on  that  Day,  we  fcarce  ever  fail’d  of  a 
crowded  Audience ;  for  which  Occaflon  we  particularly  re- 
ferv’d  our  beft  Plays,  aded  in  the  beft  manner  we  could  give 
them. 

Among  our  many  neceftary  Reformations ;  what  not  a  little 
prelerv’d  to  us  the  Regard  of  our  Auditors,  was  the  Decency 
of  our  clear  Stage ;  from  whence  we  had  now,  for  many  Years, 
ftiut  out  thofe  idle  Gentlemen,  who  feem’d  more  delighted  to 
be  pretty  Objeds  themlelves,  than  capable  of  any  Plealure, 
from  the  Play :  Who  took  their  daily  Stands,  where  they 
might  beft  elbow  the  Ador,  and  come  in  for  their  Share  of 
the  Auditor’s  Attention.  In  many  a  labour’d  Scene  of  the 
warmeft  Humour,  and  of  the  moft  affeding  Pailion,  have  I 
feen  the  beft  Adors  difconcerted,  while  thefe  buzzing  Muf- 
catos  have  been  fluttering  round  their  Eyes,  and  Ears.  How 
was  it  poflible  an  Ador ,  fo  embarrafs’d ,  fhould  keep  his 
Impatience,  from  entering  into  that  different  Temper  which 
his  perfonated  Charader  might  require  him,  to  be  Maft 
ter  of? 

Future  Adors  may  perhaps  wifti  I  would  fet  this  Grievance, 
in  a  ftronger  Light ;  and,  to  fay  the  truth,  where  Auditors 
are  ill-bred,  it  cannot  well  be  expeded,  that  Adors  fhould 
be  polite.  Let  me  therefore  fhew,  how  far  an  Artift  in  any 
Science  is  apt  to  be  hurt  by  any  fort  of  Inattention  to  his  Per¬ 
formance. 

While  the  famous  Corelli ,  at  Rome ,  was  playing  feme  MufL 
cal  Ccmpofttion  of  his  own,  to  a  feled  Company  in  the  pri¬ 
vate  Apartment  of  his  Patron-Cardinal,  he  obferved,  in  the 
height  of  his  Harmony,  his  Eminence  was  engaging,  in  a  de¬ 
tach’d 
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tach’d  Converfation ;  upon  which  he  fuddenly  ftopt  fhort,  and 
gently  laid  down  his  Inflrument  :  The  Cardinal,  furpriz’d  at 
the  unexpected  Ceffation,  ask’d  him,  if  a  String  was  broke  ? 
To  which,  Corelli ,  in.  an  honeft  Confidence  of  what  was  due 
to  his  Mufick,  reply’d,  No,  Sir,  I  was  only  afraid  I  inter¬ 
rupted  Bufinefs.  His  Eminence,  who  knew  that  a  Genius 
could  never  fhew  itlelf  to  Advantage,  where  it  had  not  its 
proper  Regards,  took  this  Reproof  in  good  part,  and  broke 
off  his  Converfation,  to  hear  the  whole  Concerto  play’d  over 
again. 

Another  Story  will  let  us  fee,  what  EffeCt  a  miffaken  Of¬ 
fence  of  this  Kind  had  upon  the  French  Theatre ;  which  was 
told  me  by  a  Gentleman  of  the  long  Robe,  then  at  Paris 3 
and  who  was  himfelf  the  innocent  Author  of  it.  At  the  Tra¬ 
gedy  of  Zaire ;  while  the  celebrated  Mademoifelle  GoJJin  was 
delivering  a  Soliloquy ,  this  Gentleman  was  feized  with  a 
fudden  Fit  of  Coughing,  which  gave  the  ACtrefs  fome  Surprize-; 
and  Interruption ;  and  his  Fit  increafing ,  fhe  was  forced 
to  Hand  filent  fo  long,  that  it  drew  the  Eyes  of  the  uneafy 
Audience  upon  him ;  when  a  French  Gentleman  leaning  for¬ 
ward  to  him,  ask’d  him,  If  this  ACtrefs  had  given  him  any 
particular  Offence,  that  he  took  fo  publick  an  Occafion  to  re- 
fent  it  ?  The  Englijh  Gentleman,  in  the  utmofl  Surprize,  af- 
fur’d  him.  So  far  from  it,  that  he  was  a  particular  Ad¬ 
mirer  of  her  Performance ;  that  his  Malady  was  his  real  Mis¬ 
fortune,  and  if  he  apprehended  any  Return  of  it,  he  would 
rather  quit  his  Seat,  than  difoblige  either  the  ACtrefs,  or  the 
Audience. 

This  publick  Decency  in  their  Theatre,  I  have  myfelf  feen 
carried  fb  far,  that  a  Gentleman  in  their  fecond  Loge ,  or 
Middle-Gallery,  being  obferv’d  to  fit  forward  himfelf,  while  a 
Lady  fate  behind  him,  a  loud  Number  of  Voices  call’d  out 
to  him,  from  the  Pit,  Place  d  Dame  !  Place  d  Dame  I  When 
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the  Perfon  fo  offending,  either  not  apprehending  the  Mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Clamour,  or  poffibly  being  fome  John  Trott , 
who  fear’d  no  Man  alive,  the  Noife  was  continued  for  fe- 
veral  Minutes;  nor  were  the  ACtors,  though  ready  on  the 
Stage,  {offer’d  to  begin  the  Play,  till  this  unbred  Perfon 
was  laugh’d  out  of  his  Seat,  and  had  placed  the  Lady  before 
him. 

Whether  this  Politenefs,  oblerv’d  at  Plays,  may  be  owing 
to  their  Clime,  their  Complexion,  or  their  Government,  is 
of  no  great  Conlequence ;  but,  if  it  is  to  be  acquired,  me- 
thinks  it  is  pity  our  accomplifh’d  Countrymen,  who  every 
Year,  import  fo  much  of  this  Nation’s  gawdy  Garniture, 
fhould  not,  in  this  long  courfe  of  our  Commerce  with  them, 
have  brought  over  a  little  of  their  Theatrical  Good-breeding 
too. 

I  have  been  the  more  copious  upon  this  Head,  that  it  might 
be  judged,  how  much  it  flood  us  upon,  to  have  got  rid  of  thofe 
improper  Spectators,  I  have  been  fpeaking  of :  For  whatever 
Regard  we  might  draw  by  keeping  them,  at  a  Diltance,  from 
our  Stage,  I  had  oblerv’d,  while  they  were  admitted  behind 
our  Scenes,  we  but  too  often  fhew’d  them  the  wrong  Side  of 
our  Tapeltry ;  and  that  many  a  tollerable  ACtor  was  the 
lefs  valued,  when  it  was  known,  what  ordinary  Stuff  he  was 
made  of. 

Among  the  many  more  difagreeable  Diltreffes,  that  are  al- 
moft  unavoidable,  in  the  Government  of  a  Theatre,  thofe  we 
fo  often  met  with  from  the  Perfecution  of  bad  Authors,  were 
what  we  could  never  intirely  get  rid  of.  But  let  us  Hate  both 
our  Gales,  and  then  fee,  where  the  Juflice  of  the  Complaint 
lies.  ’Tis  true,  when  an  ingenious  Indigent,  had  taken,  per¬ 
haps,  a  whole  Summer’s  Pains,  invita  Minerva \  to  heap  up 
a  Pile  of  Poetry,  into  the  Likenefs  of  a  Play,  and  found,  at 
laft,  the  gay  Promife  of  his  Winter’s  Support,  was  rejected, 
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and  abortive,  a  Man  almoft  ought  to  be  a  Poet  himfelf,  to 
be  jufdy  fenfble  of  his  Diflrefs !  Then,  indeed,  great  Allow¬ 
ances  ought  to  be  made  for  the  fevere  Reflexions,  he  might 
naturally  throw  upon  thofe  pragmatical  AXors,  who  had  no 
Senfe,  or  Tafte  of  good  Writing.  And  yet,  if  his  Relief  was 
only  to  be  had,  by  his  impofing  a  bad  Play  upon  a  good  Set 
of  AXors,  methinks  the  Charity  that  firft  looks  at  home,  has 
as  good  an  Excufe  for  its  Coldnefs,  as  the  unhappy  ObjeX  of  it, 
had  a  Plea  for  his  being  reliev’d,  at  their  Expence.  But  im¬ 
mediate  Want  was  not  always  confefs’d  their  Motive  for  Writ¬ 
ing;  Fame,  Honour,  and  Parnajfian  Glory  had  fometimes 
taken  a  romantick  Turn  in  their  Heads ;  and  then  they  gave 

themfelves  the  Air  of  talking  to  us,  in  a  higher  Strain - - 

Gentlemen  were  not  to  be  fb  treated !  the  Stage  was  like  to  be 
finely  govern’d,  when  AXors  pretended  to  be  fudges  of  Au¬ 
thors,  <&c .  But  dear  Gentlemen !  if  they  were  good  AXors, 
why  not?  How  fhould  they  have  been  able  to  aX,  or  rife  to 
any  Excellence,  if  you  fuppos’d  them  not  to  fee  1,  or  under- 
fland  what  you  offer’d  them?  Would  you  have  reduc’d  them, 
to  the  meer  Mimickry  of  Parrots,  and  Monkies,  that  can  only 
prate,  and  play  a  great  many  pretty  Tricks,  without  Reflec¬ 
tion  ?  Or  how  are  you  lure,  your  Friend,  the  infallible  Judge, 
to  whom  you  read  your  fine  Piece,  might  be  (incere  in  the 
Praifes  he  gave  it?  Or,  indeed,  might  not  you  have  thought 
the  bell  fudge  a  bad  one,  if  he  had  difliked  it  ?  Conf der  too, 
how  poffible  it  might  be,  that  a  Man  of  Senfe  would  not  care 
to  tell  you  a  Truth,  he  was  fure  you  would  not  believe !  And, 
if  neither  Dryden ,  Congreve ,  Steele ,  Addifon ,  nor  Farquhar ,  (if 
you  pleafe)  ever  made  any  Complaint  of  their  Incapacity  to 
judge,  why  is  the  World  to  believe  the  Slights  you  have  met 
with  from  them,  are  either  undeferv’d,  or  particular  ?  Indeed ! 
indeed,  I  am  not  confcious  that  we  ever  did  you,  or  any  of 
your  Fraternity  the  lead  Injuflice !  Yet  this  was  not  all  we  had 

to 
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to  ftruggle  with;  to  fuperfede  our  Right  of  rejecting,  the  Re¬ 
commendation,  or  rather  Impofition  of  fome  great  Perfons  (whom 
it  was  not  Prudence  to  difoblige)  fometimes  came  in,  with  a 
high  Hand,  to  fupport  their  Pretenfions;  and  then,  cout  que 
cout  a£ted  it  mu  ft  be !  So  when  the  fhort  Life  of  this  wonderful 
Nothing  was  over,  the  A6tors  were,  perhaps,  abus’d  in  a  Pre¬ 
face,  for  obftrudfting  the  Succefs  of  it,  and  the  Town  publickly 
damn'd  us,  for  our  private  Civility. 

I  cannot  part,  with  thefe  fine  Gentlemen  Authors,  without 
mentioning  a  ridiculous  Difgraccia ,  that  befell  one  of  them,  many 
Years  ago:  This  folemn  Bard,  who,  like  Bayes,  only  writ  for 
Fame,  and  Reputation  ;  on  the  fecond  Day’s  publick  Triumph 
of  his  Mufe,  marching  in  a  ftately  full-bottom’d  Perriwig  into 
the  Lobby  of  the  Houfe,  with  a  Lady  of  Condition  in  his 
Hand,  when  railing  his  Voice  to  the  Sir  Fopling  Sound,  that 
became  the  Mouth  of  a  Ma?i  of  Quality ,  and  calling  out  —  Hey ! 
Box-keeper,  where  is  my  Lady  fuch-a-one’s  Servant,  was  unfor¬ 
tunately  anfwer’d,  by  honeft  John  Trott ,  (which  then  happen’d 
to  be  the  Box-keeper’s  real  Name)  Sir,  we  have  difmifs’d,  there 
was  not  Company  enough  to  pay  Candles.  In  which  mortal 
Aftonifhment,  it  may  be  fuftlcient  to  leave  him.  And  yet  had 
the  Adfcors  refus’d  this  Play,  what  Refentment  might  have  been 
thought  too  fevere  for  them? 

Thus  was  our  Adminiftration  often  cenfured  for  Accidents, 
which  were  not  in  our  Power  to  prevent :  A  pofiible  Cale,  in 
the  wifeft  Governments.  If  therefore  lome  Plays  have  been  pre- 
ferr’d  to  the  Stage,  that  were  never  fit  to  have  been  feen  there, 
let  this  be  our  beft  Excufe  for  it.  And  yet,  if  the  Merit  of  our 
rejecting  the  many  bad  Plays,  that  prefs’d  hard  upon  us,  were 
weigh’d  againft  the  few,  that  were  thus  impofed  upon  us,  our 
Conduct,  in  general,  might  have  more  Amendments  of  the  Stage 
to  boaft  of,  than  Errors  to  anfwer  for.  But  it  is  now  Time  to 
drop  the  Curtain. 
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During  our  four  lad:  Years,  there  happen’d  fo  very  little  un¬ 
like  what  has  been  laid  before,  that  I  fhall  conclude  with 
barely  mentioning  thofe  unavoidable  Accidents,  that  drew  on 
our  Diflolution.  The  firft,  that  for  fome  Years  had  led  the  way 
to  greater,  was  the  continued  ill  State  of  Health,  that  render’d 
Booth  incapable  of  appearing  on  the  Stage.  The  next  was  the 
Death  of  Mrs.  Oldfield ,  which  happen’d  on  the  23d  of  OElobtr , 

1730.  About  the  fame  Time  too  Mrs.  Porter ,  then  in  her 
higheft  Reputation  for  Tragedy,  was  loft  to  us,  by  the  Misfor¬ 
tune  of  a  difiocated  Limb,  from  the  overturning  of  a  Chaifie . 

And  our  laft  Stroke  was  the  Death  of  TVilks ,  in  September ,  the 
Year  following,  1731. 

Notwithftanding  fuch  irreparable  Lodes ;  whether,  when  thefe 
favourite  ACtors,  were  no  more  to  be  had,  their  Succeffors 
might  not  be  better  born  with,  than  they  could  podibly  have 
hop’d,  while  the  former  were  in  being ;  or  that  the  generality 
of  Spectators,  from  their  want  of  Tafte,  were  eafier  to  be 

pleas’d,  than  the  few  that  knew  better :  Or  that,  at  word:,  our 

ACtors  were  ftill  preferable  to  any  other  Company,  of  the  feve- 
ral,  then  fubfiding :  Or  to  whatever  Caufo  it  might  be  imput¬ 
ed,  our  Audiences  were  far  lefs  abated,  than  our  Apprehen- 
fions  had  luggefted.  So  that,  though  it  began  to  grow  late 
in  Life  with  me ;  having  ftill  Health,  and  Strength  enough, 

to  have  been  as%ufeful  on  the  Stage,  as  ever,  I  was  under  no 

vidble  Necedlty  of  quitting  it :  But  lb  it  happen’d  that  our  fur- 
viving  Fraternity  having  got  fome  chimserical,  and  as  I  thought, 
unjuft  Notions  into  their  Heads,  which  though  I  knew  they 
were  without  much  Difficulty  to  be  furmounted ;  I  chofo  not, 
at  my  time  of  Day,  to  enter  into  new  Contentions ;  and,  as 
I  found  an  Inclination  in  fome  of  them,  to  purchafe  the 
whole  Power  of  the  Patent  into  their  own  Hands;  I  did  my 
bed:,  while  I  ftaid  with  them,  to  make  it  worth  their  while 
to  come  up  to  my  Price ;  and  then  patiently  fold  out  my 
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Share,  to  the  firft  Bidder,  wilhing  the  Crew,  I  had  left  in  the 
VelTel,  a  good  Voyage. 

What  Commotions  the  Stage  fell  into  the  Year  following, 
or  from  what  Provocations,  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Adlors 
revolted,  and  fet  up  for  themfelves,  in  the  little  Houle,  in 
the  Hay-Market ,  lies  not  within  the  Promile  of  my  Title- 
Page  to  relate :  Or  as  it  might  fet  fome  Perfons  living,  in  a 
Light,  they  pofHbly  might  not  chule  to  be  leen  in,  I  will 
rather  be  thankful,  for  the  involuntary  Favour  they  have  done 
me,  than  trouble  the  Publick,  with  private  Complaints  of 
fancied,  or  real  Injuries. 
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